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HE late Mr. Chapple, ſlay: FORE e many 3 thi in colleting 
Materials for this Work, advertiſed, in the Year 17725 Propoſals for pub- 
liſhing by Subſcription, A Correct Edition of Riſdon's Survey of Devon, with 
"Tl explanatory Notes and ſome requiſite Additions. In Conſequence of this Intimation, - 
many Gentlemen, who were poſſeſſed of ſuitable Materials, chearfully communicated 
them to him; and after ſome Sheets were printed off, he was furniſhed with many 
other Materials, among which were ſome valuable Manuſcripts, which he had not 

before ſeen. On Examination, he found. that Ri/Jon's Survey, even after reſtoring it 
to its original Order and Connection, till required further Improvement: That, 4 
after ſupplying many Deficiencies, and modernizing his obſolete Phraſes, it vou¹ht IF 
in effect become a New Work. He therefore was under the Neceſſity of altering: his | A 
Plan, and of appearing in the Character of an Author inſtead of an Editor; deſign- 
ing this not as a new Edition of a former. Book, but as 6e A REVIEW of Risbox's 
Surver, freed from the Defe#s and Diſtocations of Cunur's Edition; with ſuch Addi- 
tions thereto, and ſuch Notes and Obſervations thereon,” as might be requiſite to ſupply bis 
Omiſſions, rectiſy bis Miſtakes, and exbibit a more perfect Account of the anclent and © | 3 
| Profent State of the County, and of the moſt eminent and illuſtrious of its Natives and .- _ 3 
Inbabitants. To do Juſtice, however, to the Character of Mr. Riſdon, who, thro*. - = 
CurlP's Diſlocations, had been-wrongfully charged with many Errors, thoſe Parts 
which were truly his he diſtinguiſhed from his N as the. Reader. will obſerve, 
| in the Manner pointed out in Note a, Page 7ꝓx. GE 

The original Plan being thus extended, he was obliged to reviſe all Ry Re" written, W 
a this, of courſe, ſtopped the Preſs for ſome Time. At length he ſurmounted WE = : 
theſe Obſtacles, and was proceeding with Expedition, when unfortunately another 
- AT which he could not reſiſt, attracted his Attention. He had, by ſome. Means, 
been induced to examine a curious Relique of Druidical Antiquity, at Drew's-. 
Teignton, or, as by ſome called, Druid's Teignton; and thinking: [thag he had diſ- 
covered in t Properties, which had eſcaped the Notice of every other Perſon, he, : 
in December 1778, ſignified his Intention of © POE: a 8 of i, .by the 
eoving gr 
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e Now - Printing and in. a. very. few Weeks, —viz. as ſoon a8 the requiſite ! Plates 


vow engraving (being Six in Number) can be finiſhed and printed off, —wiltbepub= - 
| liſhed in an Octavo Volume, Price 48. in Boards, Sciatberica antiqua reſtaurata : or, 
The Deſcription. and Exegeſis of a very remarkable CRoMLECH, hitherto preſerved entire, 

on Shilſton Form, in the Pariſh of Drew's J. eignten, Devon: Demonſtrating the ſur- 


prizing Accuracy of its Geometric and Aſtronomic Conſtruction; aſcertaining its 
Antiquity and primary Uſe; and examining how far it might become accidentally © 


ſubſervient to tlie Superſtition of the Druids, and to what Purpoſes afterwards ap- 
b plicd by the Romans, or by ſome Romanized Britons and Pagan Saxons. 'To which 


is prefixed, ſome introductory Account of the ſaid Pariſh and Farm, their former 
Lords and Poſſeſſors, Derivation of their Names, &c. with occaſional Notes. and 


Obſervations, Topographical, Etymological, and Gnomonical; Alfo exact Plans, 


and a perſpective View of this curious Relique of Druidical Antiquity, by William 


Chapple, of Exeter. To which will be added, a brief Appendix, concerning the 


Paths of Shadows ; with an eaſy Method of drawing a true Meridian Eine, firſt 


publiſhed, by the ſame Author, in 17622 
He was-not more ſucceſsful in finiſhing this than the bitter Work For . a few 


Sheets were printed off, he was again attacked with his Diſorder (which often de- 


prived him of the Uſe of his Hands, and was one of the Cauſes of the former Delay), 
and his Infirmities increaſed ſo faſt, that, for ſome Time before his Death, he was 
rendered incapable of any Buſineſs. 

Of che following Sheets, 112 Pages were 18 0 in the Liſe-time of the „ 


and the two ſucceeding ones were in Manuſeript ready for the Preſs. The Remainder 
of the General Deſcription (a few Additions hetween Brackets, and the County Rate 


for 1783, excepted, for which we are obliged to Mr. Gullett) is printed TIO. a Py. - 
ho Curll's Edition of Riſdon's Survey, corrected by Mr. Chapple. | 4:1 


But we muſt here remark, that the Pages are deficient from the 116th 1 the 


I2 1 This is owing neither to the Inaccuracy of the Printer, nor the Inattention 


of che Editor: For when Mr. Gullett, who had undertaken the Continuation, declined 


the Office, theſe Pages had been printed and contained his Notes; but the Editor, 
thinking it not right to publiſh his Sentiments without his Conſent, has cancelled the 
Pages which contained them, and e the Text only, which is See 


A the 115th-and 116th Pages. 


Thus much it hath been deemed nee th to fix, e this Pöbel 5; 5 
following ſhort Sketch of the Life ve our Author,: may e be ee ene 


to the Generality of his Readers. e e 
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r. WILLIAM CHAPPLE. was 1 in the Pariſh of Witheridge, in January 


Ck with 8. He was the San of a Farmer reduced by isfortunes, and his Education was 


conſequently limited, for we do not find that his Acquiſitions at that Time exceeded 
Writing and Arithmetic, which he learned in the ſame Pariſh; He ſoon left School, 


and was employed as an Amanuenſis to the Clergyman who reſided at Witheridge, © 


When he was about eighteen Vears old he was ſent to Exeter on ſome Buſineſs for 


his Maſter, and then expended his whole Stock of Money in buying a Latin 


Grammar, Dictionary, and ſome other Books; ſo early was his Deſire of attaining 
anon eng . an, ſo ace was it exerted, in Circumſtances the: moſt # 


SS EI 


7 long Ade 10 Alenin it, veel at laſt owed. its e to, a Congection appareniiy 
trifling. He was very fond of Enigmas, and his little Stock was partly employed 
in procuring the Ladies Diary, to which, in all the different Departments, he was 
an early and conſtant Contributor. t he Rev. Mr. Bligh of Silverton was attached 


. 
to the ſame Amuſement, and thi 'S Reſemblance i in their Purſuits introduced. them to | 


each other. In theſe Interviews, Mr. Bligh perceived the Zeal of this young 


Proficient in Purſuit of Science, and his Induſtry | in fexviring it; fo that lie 
n 


endeavoured to render his Knowledge more uſeful to Himſelf, by recommending 
him to his Wife's Uncle, the late Mr. Richards, an eminent Surveyor in Exeter, by 
whom he was taken as a Clerk in 1738, and whoſe Niece he afterwards married. 


While he lived with Mr. Richards, the Devon and Exeter Hoſpital was built, 
and he was employed by him to ſuperintend the Work; which Service he exe- 


cuted ſo much to the Satisfaction of the Truſtees, that, on its Completion, they 


appointed him Secretary to it.— He continued in this Office near forty Years, and 
reſigned the Duties of it in Conſequence only of his increaſing Infirmities. The 
Governors unanimouſly agreed in rewarding his long Services, by appointing him an 


Honorary Governor, with the Privilege of recommending Patients equal to that of - 


+: 


Five-Guinea Subſcriber. Indeed thoſe who are acquainted with the Exactneſs with 


which the different Books have been kept, the Check which each was to the others, and 


the admirable Order and Regularity i in all the different Accounts, will ane. 5 


| that he was one of the moſt conſiderable Benefactors to this Charity. | 


Soon after his firſt Appointment to this Office, he was ſolicited to undertake 


the Stewardſhip of Sir William Courtenay's Eſtates; but as Modeſty was his 


inſeparable Companion, he at firſt refuſed, and at laſt reluctantly conſented. — He 


ſerved that Family near twenty Years, with an Integrity equal to his Abilities ; 
and when, from ſevere and frequent Illneſs, he was obliged to reſign his Office, the 
Preſent Lord Courtenay ſettled on him a handſome Annuity, with Survivorſhip to 


. 
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* 
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his Wife and Daughter, as a Recompence for his Fidelity and Attention, and a Mark 


of his Eſteem for fo long and faithful Services There are many able to difcern 


Merit, but few fo willing to reward it. 


During this Illneſs he firſt conceived the Idea of publifking 1 a correct Edition of 


- Riſdon's Survey of Devon, and on his Recovery he ſet himſelf about this Taſk, 


which of courſe engroſſed his chief Attention. The Buſineſs| and Welfare of the 


- Hoſpital he however at no Time neglected, and he occaſionally employed him- 


ſelf in perfecting his Knowledge in the Mathematics, in Antiquarian Reſearches, 


and in attaining the Hebrew, Latin, and other Languages, in the Underſtanding 
df which he made a great Proficiency. He alſo continued to calculate the Values of 


Eſtates, and te aſſift Attornies in reading antient Deeds, and Win the Court- 


hand. 
In every Part of his Life his Diligence was unremitted, his Integrity . 


and his Religion unqueſtioned.— After a long and painful Illneſs, he died on the iſt 


Day of September, 1781, and left a Character which every one will envy, becauſe 
it was intrinſically good, and every one ſhould emulate, becauſe its moſt ſtriking 


Features were Benevolence and N 55 
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60 Yours ſince, by the infamous Book-ſmuggler hereafter mention'd), was born 


_ Pariſh of Sz. Giles, near 
eldeſt Son of William®, 57 50 was the third Son of Giles Riftlon, of Bableigh 


George. Pollard, . of Langley in this County, 
of Michael Barry of Winſcot, [who died in 1570, leaving one Daughter, 


died without Iſſue, and left the 


* — 


cars, ACCOUNT: Hof. 


The Lars. and FAMILY of 75 1 Ri jim, © Gent 
An o Fo 
The Time of his s underuking and concluding f his „ DeomoirSury. 


— 


RISTRAM RIS DON, a laborious and induſtrious 


Antiquarian, and Author of a Survey of Devon in Manuſcript 
(which was much more correct and coherent than the very vile 
and imperfect Edition, printed and publiſh'd in his Name about 


between the Years 1570 and 15807, at Winſcot in Devonſhire, in the little 
Great-T: orrington', in the faid County; and was the 


in the Pariſh' of Parkbom, Eſq; by his Wife Joanna or Foan, Daughter of 
Eſq; which Joan was the Relict 


Thomaſin, who was married to 15. n Tripconey of Gulvall in Cornwall, but 


NOTES $5 ADDITIONS. 


. anor and Barton of Vinſcot to our Author; 
he lg] her Brother TO the FG, nal who had. alle, two Heli 1 8 | 
| A | 


OF 


| a His Mother's frt Huſband, et in 


April 1570, ſhe being then 23. How long 


ſhe remain'd a Widow doth not appear from any 
_ -Evidences I have met with; but her /econd Child 
by Mr. Ri/den her ſecond Huſband, (our Author 
Dei the Eldeſt,) was not born till May 1581: 

The next was in May 1583, and could we be cer- 
tain there was no 

tween the eldeſt and the ſecond, we might fix on 
1579 for the Birth of the former: However it could 
not be later than 1580, and probably was not 
much ſooner; for as their Mother was left with 


ater Diſtance of Time be- 


an Infant Daughter by Mr. Barry, this might in- 


Aduce her to defer à ſecond e for ſome Fears; 


2 Priner's Wortic of Devon 546. — 2 Weſt. Pedigrees of Devonſhire Families, in MS. [whoſe A | 
Patients how's er e be lr — aa elle the 


rs here added and inſerted between 


and tho? poſſible, "tis not that there: 
was à much greater Interval IR firſt and 
— than between the ſecond and third Child 
of this: Marriage. After all, for want of a Regi- 
- ſter, or ſome other Evidence of the Year of our 


. Author's Birth, it cannot be fixed with Certainty. 


His ſaid Mother Jaanna Riſaan died the 17th of 
May 1610 aged 63, as appears by the Inſcription 
on a Braſs Plate fixt into her Grave-Stone in the 
Chancel of the Pariſh Church of Se. Giles. Mr. 

* Ri/don, her ſecond Huſband, ſurviv'd her 12 Years ;; 
for he died not till 26 Aug. 1622, as appears by 
tube Inſcription on his Tomb in the ſame Chan 


8883 Sent Arcon: of . RTS D ON, 
by the ſaid William Rijpn her ſecond Huſband, viz. Margaret, born in I 158 I, 


who was married to. . Eyre of We 3 3 and: Jobn R Re ae in 1 305 3. 


of whom I find no farther Account.] 


n 


Our Author having the Advantage of a 3 Schoel 07 ed at Oer 


"Torrington, ſoon became fitted for the higher Improvements of the Univerſity 
f Oxford; of which he was admitted a Member (being entered either in 


Exeter College, or Broad-Gates Hall, now Pembroke College) about the lat- 
ter End of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; where he 1 a good 1 
and an accompliſh” d Perſon. 


How long he continued in the Uaiverſity, canndt now be eaſily aſcertain'd; 


but we: learn from Wood, that he left Oxford without taking any Scholaſtic 


Degree, and retired to his own Country: The Occafion' 'whereof might be 
his Siſter's Death; upon which he became poſſeſſed of the Eſtate of Minſcot, 


vchich required his perſonal Care and 3 2 Hither, N he TI, . 


and fixed himſelf and his F amily. 0 


A bout the Year 1 608 he married Paſha; dhe e her of Thomas Chaf : 


5 Exeter, by whom he had eight Children; of whom ſee more in our Hddi- 
tions: to his Account of Minſcot in the followin g Review of his Survey.) 


Being thus ſettled in the Country, he reſblved, that neither the Bache, 
nor Paſtimes thereof, ſhould engroſs his Time and Pains; and therefore ap- 
"plied himſelf to his Studies (in Which he greatly delighted), and chiefly that | 


to which his Genius moſtly inclined him, and which is moſt ornamental to a 


Gentleman, 'viz. the Study of Hiftory and Antiquities ; more eſpecially thoſe 
of his own Country: In which he proved very ſucceſsful, and with great 


Coſt and Pains drew. up his Chorographical Deſcription of Devonſhire ; but 
finding many Difficulties in ſo weighty a Taſk, after all the Helps which his 


favòdurite Cambden, and other Aathors;” afforcked him, he acknowledpes' that 


he received great Afliſtance from a Deſcription of Devon by Sir Millan Pole, 
that famous Antiquary of this: "County, whoſe Work deere was never yet 
Printed. And Mr. Prince tells us, it is very apparent that he did ſo, to aAny- 
one who has an Opportunity of comparing them with each other, in reſpect 


to moſt Families and Pariſnies in this County; 3 cho BE added much, i. e 5 


great Improvements of his'own. 


This Work of Bis, Was contain'd wn about Three + Quite bf Papers the 
Title Whereof, as it ſtands in moſt of the . . Was, ===== 
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and the. Time be. employed in bie Sun FE. 3 


„A Chorogrepbical Deſeription f the County of Devon, with the City and 
* County of EXETER : Containing: Matters of Hiſtory, Antiquity, and Chro- 
4 nology. the Nature gf tb Country, Commodities, and Government thereof; 
_««.oith, ſundry:other T hings worthy Obſervation : Collected by the Travail of © 
« © TRISTRAM RISDON of .WinscoT, Gent. for the Love of bis Country, 
cc and | Countrymen in that Province. . It Was begun Anno 1605, and 
finiſh'd in 1639, according to Mr. Prince, for which he quotes Wood's Atbenæ 
Oxonienſes; but it appears from the Work. itſelf, and the Manuſcript Copies 
thereof, that it was not finiſh'd ſo ſoon, or rather not at all: Fer len ein 
ſomewhere ſpeaks of a Tranſaction in 1631 as having happen'd lately; and in 
his own Manuſcript- Collection of Materials for this Work, he carries the 
Liſt of, Sheriffs down to 1634 which Liſt in the Work itſelf is continued 
ſtill lower, as appears from Mr. Prince's own Tranſcript from the Manuſcript 
Copies. d this Survey (at preſent in my Cuſtody), lckein takes Notice 
that Mr. Riſdon himſelf carried this Liſt down to the I 3th of K. Cbarlet the 
Iſt incluſive, that is, till 1638, about two Years before his own Death; and 
] e | | A 


2 NOTES and ADDITIONS.» 


b After the 3 Deſeription, ſome MSS. add or to Giles Ri/den, our Author's eldeſt Son, who ſur- 
Decimes,* which I ſuppoſe; meant YHibingt; but . vived him not much above 4 Years, dying in 
then, to make Senſe, it ſhould rather be of the, ._ 1644 ; ſo that it was probably an immediate Trat- 
Deeimes, or Tythings, and might as well be ſeript from the Original, and poſſibly under the 

omitted as ſuperfluous., There are ſome other Author's own Inſpection: But however this mig he 

little Variations of the Title in thoſe MSS, but too be, tis certain it was copied, before 1699, having 

trifling to deſerve Notice here; except in One va- that Date under an Abbteviation of its Pitle 
luable Copy with.which I was favour'd after this wrote by ſome ſubſequent Owner, and in a more 
Firſt Sheet was prepared for the Preſs and in the modern Hand, on the Back of its Parchment Co- 

Compopſitors Hands, being ſent me by the Rev?. ver; whereas. all the other Manpſeript Copies of 
Mr. Southcombe, of Raſe-Achb; the Title whereof is this Survey that have as yet come to my Hands. 
.expreſs'd thus: | | er, eee er _ the Reſtoration and 

ES - 1 6 1 _., conlequently' muſt not he expected to be ſo free 
A 8 1 * P 0 EN Pore. - Is from the Errors of Tranſcribers., Indeed that of . 
zee which is PA down the Nature of the Country, Mr. Prince in 1692, was by him collated with ſe- 
<< of the People, the Commodities and Govern= veral of the former Copies, and is in this reſpect 
ment thereof, with ſundry other Things inci- one of the beſt of them; but his, as well as others, 

« dent, and worthy to be known. Collected by being in ſome Places defective, and in others er 
* T. K. Gent. for the Love of his Country and roneous, this old Ms. will be of Uſe to correct 
% Sduntppwen : del een and ihnen 


This MS; of R;/dex is; the oldeſt of all thoſe I have c All the MSS.: that I have ſeen, have only the Ini- 
hiĩtherto met with, and contains many Paragraphs, tials of the-Author's Name, T. R. except that of 
Recitals of Deeds, &c. hich are not in the other Mr. Prince; and even be appears to ak firſt 
MSS. From the apparent. Age of this MS. and.  written-Thomes, inſtead of Triſtram, and correQed 
the Initials G. R. wrote under its Title in the iſt it afterward : This has occaſioned many to miſ-- 
e different Hand from that of the take it; and the Editor of the laſt Edition of Bp. 
ſaid Title and of the Book itſelf, (being doubtleſs - Gib/on's Cambden calls him Thomas, as does alſo 
meant as a Mark to expreſs the Name of its Ow- the Author of Athenæ Oxonienſes , tho? his Name 
ner, ) it ſeems. very probable that it once belong d was certainly Triframnm. 8585 
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4 :- | $ome Account of My. R ITS DON. | 


| that the reſt of the Sheriffs till 1675 were added by one Mr. Coffin, from 
which Time Mr. Prince himſelf continues them to 1717, Not that the Au- 
thor's own Continuation of theſe ſo low down as the Year above mention'd, 
or the Additions he had then made to his Survey, appear in all the Manuſcript 
Copies of it it being evident from a Collation of thoſe with which J have 
been favour'd for the Purpoſes of the preſent Review (which are no leſs than 
Ten compleat ones, beſides ſeveral Fragments or imperfect Copies *), that he 
from Time to Time corrected, and made Additions to his own original MS, 
even after he had permitted Copies of it to be taken ; which in his Life- time 
got into other Hands, and conſequently wanted thoſe Corrections and Additi- 
ons. And this accounts for Mr. Prince's Complaint,* „ that hardly two of 
«« them agree together, but have ſeverally either ſomething redundant or de- 
« ficient, which the other has not.” However, they agree in the majp, pre- 
ſerving alſo the ſame Order in their Deſcriptions of Pariſhes and Places; and 
their Differences in other reſpects are for the moſt Part very immaterial.---On 
the whole, we may conclude, that our Author had not quite compleated this 
Work of his, before 1638; and it is apparent, from the Grammatical Inaccura- - 
cies and other Defects in all the Manuſcript Copies, that he liv'd not to ſet his 
laſt Hand to it, er to fit it for the Preſs; tho' it appears from the Beginning 
of his Particular Deſcription of the County, that he intended to publiſh and 
tranſmit it to Poſterity.--- Mr. Prince afſerts (on what Authority I know not), 
« that he lived to a great Age, but he muſt either have gone very late to the 
Univerſity, ſuppoſing it at the Time before mentioned, or elſe was not much 
above 60 Years old at his Death; which laſt is moſt likely, for the Reaſons © 
before given in the Note relating to the Time of his Birth. But whatever his 
then Age might be, 'tis evident from the Pariſh Regiſter that he died in 1640, 
the Date of his. Burial being Zune the 23d in that Vear;) and moſt probably 
| es ern „„ | e 


i NOY ESG and ADDITI GN. 
or the Uſe of theſe Manuſcript Copies of Riſams I am allo obliged, = for the Uſe or Procurement. 
: 1 1 85 this firſt O . of acknow- of divers Fa Books, Papers, &c. ſubſer- 
ledging my Obligations to 7: homas Berry of Eaſtleigh vient to my Deſign, — to James White of | Exeter, 
Eſq; Fimon Bunter of Axminſter Eſq; Richard Cof- Eſq; The Rev. Mr. Hole, Archdeacon of Barnſtaple, 
F of Poriledge Eſq; The Rev. Mr. Coplefton Rector Rev. Mr. Wight, Prebendary of Exeter, Rev. Mt 


of Offwell, George Fur/con of Fur/den Eſq; Beni. 
Tncledon of Pilton- Houſe Eſq; The Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Lavington of Bideford, The Rev. Mr. Southcombe of 


Roſe-Afſp, Mrs. Trend of Chag ford, and Mr. Nicho- 


las Tripe of Aſbburton.— I muſt moreover add my 


rateful Acknowledgements, to Taylor of 
Danbury Eſq; and the Rev. Mr. Anthony Tripe of 
Hill', Court, Exeter, as well for the Uſe of their 
Copies of Ri/don, as alſo for the other very valua- 
ble MSS that accompanied them; but which, for 


want of Room cannot be in this Place particulari- 
zed, nor ſome others had from the Powderhban Li- 


braiy by the Favour of their Noble Proprietor. — 


will require more particular Notice elſewhere, 


George Southcombe Rector of King's-Nympton, Rev. 
Mr. Lewis Vicar of Buckerell, Rev, Mr, Hugo Rector 
of Dünchideoct, and the Rev. Mr. Hill of Tawftock 5 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tucker, Nicolas Geare, Eſq; Adam 


Pierce, Gent. Richard Copleſton, Gent. Fohn 5 ones, 


Sent. and Mr. Matthew Skinner, of Exeter; Robert 
Sialey, Gent. Richard No#thcote, Gent. Elijah Blam- 
pin, Gent. and Mr. Fraxcis King, of Honiton; 


Chriftopher Gullet of Tavyflote, Gent. Mr, Thomas 


Mbit of Axminſter, Mr. William Hole of Barnftaple, 
and many others. But all, or moſt of theſe, with 


divers other Encouragers of this Undertaking, 


and the defefiive Edition of bis SUR uE r. og 


at his Houſe at Winſcot, as he lies buried in the Church of St. Giles, to which 
Pariſh it belongs as before mentioned; but without any Tomb or Monument: 
« He (as Mr. Prince remarks*) who with great Expence of Money, Time, 

* and Labour, ſought to perpetuate the Memory of many Perſons and Fami- 
& lies, hath no Monument to continue his own; unleſs it be that laſting one, 
e his Survey of the County of Devon. | | _ 


This is the Subſtance of what ] have been able to collect concerning our Author, 
from Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes and Prince's Wortbies of Devon; theſe 25 | 
{perhaps} the only Authors that have given any Account of his Life, except ſuch © 
as have copied from them; for that prefix'd to the printed impenfect Edition of bis 
Survey is wholly borrow'd from the latter. In this I have been alſo enabled, by 
Extract from Pariſh Regiſters, and other authentic MSS and Papers, to make 
ſome Corrections, and a few Additions of my own ; of which the moſt material 
are here (as others are in ſome of the following Pages) incloſed between Hooks. 

To theſe it may moreover be proper to add here, that alths' Mr. Riſdon appa- 
rently intended his Work for Reviſal and Publication, which his Death prevented, 
bis Executors ſeem to have negletted it, or were rather deterr d from it by the 
Civil Wars, which immediately enſued, and for many Years diſtracted theſe Na- 

tions: Mean while, many Copies of his Manuſcript. were taken, and tontinued in 

private Hands, till one or more gf them, about 70 Years after our Author's Death, . © © 
unfortunately fell into the Hands of that noted Bookſeller Edmund Curll ; whofe 

Aliduity in extending the Emoluments and Profits of his Profeſſion far beyond any 

of hrs Predeceſſors in the Trade, and hit ikjurious Treatment of the Authors whom 
be preſs d into his Service, by borrowing their Names to puff off the Produttions * 
e Bis hireling Scriblers, are too notorious to need being enlarg'd on here ; having + 
been ſufficiently expoſed by Dr. Swift, and Mr. Pope, who has damm d him with + 
Immortality in his Dunciad. How, much he has maltreated Mr. Riſdon, by © 
Mutilations, Diſlocations and Amputations,” will require more particular Notice 
elſewhere : Notwithfanding which, bis Prediction in the Concluſion of his ſhort 
Account of Him and his Work, that tho this Branch of the Rildon Family e 
row extinct, his. Memory will be. fujiciently perpetuated by it, to ſupply the 
Want of a Monumental Inſcription, -== may ftill be atcomplſh'd; provided that . 
ms true Portrait be reſtored, inſtead of the Monſter he has made bim. But if he 
be thus reſtored to himſelf, by being freed from the Imputation of Curll's Miſtakes, 

and the Pads and Patches of that Fool's Coat with which be, or his 5 65 f] 
Botchers and Shred-flitchers, have deform'd and diſguit d him, it will be entirely 

owing to the Care of thoſe who preſerv'd his genuine Remains in Manuſcript. 

Hor ſurely theſe. could derive no Credit from being diſunited and crumbled into 
Pieces; to have ſome Parts at random rejected, and the reſt confuſedly and 
| promiſcuouſl y jumbled together, under the Conduct of ſuch an Editor: And yet 

815 Tnproſſor of our Author's Survey (thus' mangled and imperfet# as it 3 > 7 
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Fa of our, Author's Work are 12 in Form or Subſtance), thought requifite , 
eing Here propoſed to preſerve, and diftinguiſh. 


fo deing,--- ſupplying its Defects, corretting its Mit 5 
fa the City and County of Exeter, and a. ſeu Articles in the County at large, which. 


en, as may ppear requifite, and can have Room for Tnſertion conſiſtentiy with ur 
. preſcribed Limitations, in a Work of this Nature, 


e It was printed in 1714 in OZavo, but the Copies. cept this Title Page, is the very identical Imptef:., | 
on large Paper, tho' the ſame Octavo Page, were ſion of Curls Edition in 171 4 (bein S probably a 
5 opies thereof at his 
ther in a Quarto or Octavo Form, were ſometimes Death ;) weng got only his Acknowledgement 
bound in 2 Volumes, and at other times in One; of Favours from Mr. Prince, who I think died. 
which different Sizes and Volumes have led ſome. ſome Years before 1725, but alſo the very Liſt of 
to miſtake them for ſo many Ian, 674A Curls Subſcribers, (of whom many were then al. 
One of theſe in the Octavo Size, was publiſh'd in ſo dead, particularly Biſhop Blactall who died in 
1725 with a new Title Page fo dated, wherein it 1716;) With his Apology thereto ſubjoin'd, for rai- 
is ſaid to be printed for Meres; but the whole ex- ſing the Price mentioned in his firft Propoſals, 
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The Goleral' Deſeti pden of ce Counry.,* 


HAT' Region which Geographers account the firſt of all Britain, 
and which ſhooteth out fartheſt· into the Weſt, was once reputed 
the föurth Part of this Iſland, and ſuppoſed to be a Kingdom, 
before the 'Sea ſwallowed. up the Land between St. Burian and 
uw es the Iſlands of Scilly; being all included under the Name of 
Danmonia, and is of later Times divided into two Parts, known by the Names 


| of Devonſhire and Cornwall :"A Country which conſiſted of one Province, and 


was inhabited by one Nation of Tribe; bi. by thoſe Britons which Prolom my : 
called Danmonii, till the Reign of the renown'd King Athel/t Hane, [whic 


| e Auno 92 515 when, „ impatient of Servitude, hey FRO at, and 


ſed 
NO ES 40 A DPITIONS. N 


of this Wick t the Motes at the boar of the Pas 1 re. 

- General Deſcription of the. County, fo adp of — 1 annex'd to, or interwoven rig the Sub- 
Text as is taken from'Riſaon'9)ari not in ce 6f his Text; yet ſo as to be eee 
tween Hooks, is (as has been elſewhere o 1 from it, either by Brackets, or in expreſs Words ; 

not always copied verbatim from him, this that he may not be chatgeable with any Miſtakes 
being not intended as x mere Tranſcript Sly; yet e of mine, as he has hitherto been with Curls Blun- 
where his Diction is not dbſcureU B lated and © ders atk Diſlocations. 
ill-connected Phraſes, nor his Sentences tod much It may alſo be noted here, that in Curls Edi- 
umpliſied by tedious Circumlocutions, — His” own tion, beſides the Omillion of ſeveral Paragraphs of 
Words are f quently preſerꝭ d anchanged "Tf not, _ "the Abuthor's 'General Deſcription of the County, 


ſuch others art always ſubſtituted; asare fully ex- the firſt 3 f of it 70 6 him detatch'd from 
> Preſſve of his Senſe} bat every-whete correcting the the reſt,” under the title of Mr. Risbon's Inrre- 


' numerous Errors in Carl's Edition 8 Which it ould ©. Wo on. 


MM. e . it. For — teſt, let it — ay h Reden of hee Parts, . Yo Cam. "7 
to obſerve” here once for all, chat in the p! eſent 555 Britawnia in the Introduction to his Account of 
_— of Ry 3 Fand eff ecially in that 


© Cormwall, Sc. Many of the modern Antiquarians 
ch vere Deſeipt ns of particu- prefer Busen to the two latter, becauſe an = is 
lar Places, his Sen/# and Nang, rather than his Teldom follow'd' by n among the Latins. Others 
„ Wilk be pri 7 pally regard and faithful- will have it to be Dunmoni,— Perhaps one * 
3 ng fl rtain'd by careful of this variety of Opinions concerning it, ma 
ations ich the ids eee in the Note (d) that in many Ga the ancient MSS (unleſs con 5 
- ing Py Sa ameng Which; Mr. Soutbeombe's Ying Wolly of Capitals as the antient Romans wrote) 
the oldeſt) will be of { cial uſe, as there obferv d. the and 4 fo y be tmiſtaken for 775 other ; and 
© And iti reſpecæ to che Tien, & red e. © ikewiſe the junction of the m and „ in moſt of 
1 ee e made fome Miſtakes that © them, PERO in re e where the Senſe 
en Ovrredtion), Mey x in not be always inſerted fail 
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%% VVT 
oppoſed the Government of that potent Prince; by whoſe Forces, after ſundry 


LY 


Conflicts, they were driven [out of the Cĩty of Exeter, where:they had hither- 
to dwelt (and according to William of Malmeſbury had till then an equal Right 
to dwell) with the Engliſb, ] and chaſed beyond the River then called Tambra, 
now Tamar, into the utmoſt Parts of this Iſland; ſo that this River became 


. the Boundary between them and the Engliſb, as it ſtill continues for the moſt 


Part to be between the two Counties. After which Limitation of their Ter- 
ritory, they were no longer denominated Britons, but Cornwallians [or Corniſp- 
men]; being ſeparated from the Saxons, and confined to the narrow Nook or 
Corner of Land now called Cornwall: A. Name which (according to the Deri- - 
vation of ſome) is compounded of ¶ Corn, the Britiſb Word for] Cornu, a Horn, 
- this being broad at one End, and narrow, crooked, and ſmaller at the other, 
as that County is, - and [ Valh] Walb, or Wall, which in the Saxon Tongue 
ſignifies frange and foreign ; whence alſo the Walloons in the Low-Countries 
had their Names, as even to this Day they call all Strangers, (but eſpecially 
the /taharns) Melſchen; and fo do the Germans call all ſuch as are Foreigners 
to them.. And this is the Reaſon aſſign d by Camden in his Britannia (Whom 
our Author follows), why the Britons in Wales, were by the Saxons called 
pealar, alli or Welſh-men, and the Britons in Cornwell Copnpealap, Cornwalli 


Some I know (adds our Author) would have the whole Province which the 

_ Weſtern Britons anciently poſleſs'd, to be called Corinea; from Cormeus, [whom 
the Retailers of Trojan Tales have recorded, as a Companion and] Kinſman 

to Brute, eſteem d the next in Dignity to him, as being a noted Adventurer 


fails to be any Guide, may be taken for un, or um, 527 the Saren Goſpels have in this Place, burton per 
imi, nin, ui, &c; theſe being all written alike, æl-pnemeda. Again, Heb. xi. 13. Gefte unde 
and the 7 not diſtinguiſſi'd by any Dot, as it is at Frombdelinge up Gueſts (or Strangers) and 
pPreſent, and as it was even in ſome of our old Pilgrims upon Earth | 
SY Deeds and Patents not long after the Conqueſt.— d See the begmnmy of his Deſcription! of | Cornwall. 
But which-ever of theſe was the Pronunciation or e Mr. Meffcett calls them Coraz-Wallen/es or Corn- 
Spelling of the Romans, I ſhall in this Book follow , ebnen; and Malneſtury. would have them ſo 


1 £ 


© Cambden's ; as that to which we are moſt accuſto- _ 

med, and which poſſibly may have as good Chance | 

| sx Occidente Britanniæ fiti, cornu Galli ex obliquo 

el fuſpe& that this Word among the Germans, what- : 
ever it meant formerly, is not now generally uſed. 

to denote any other Foreigners but the Italian and 
French; chiefly the former. Indeed they ſometimes _ 


do be the true Reading as either of the other. 


vie ein Welſch Bahn, as well as ein Calehutifcher 
e Andianiſcher 


is ſpelt Fromdelinck. See St. Lule, ch. xvii. v. 18. 


where denn allein deſſe Fromdelinck means, Save 
[or except] only this Stranger. Agreeable to which, 


| Hahn, (i. e. a Caleutiiſb or Indian 
. Cock) to fignify a Turkey-coct ; which looks as if 
Welſch meant not only Talian or French, but alſo- 

any-thing that comes from a diſtant Country: But 

their common Word to expreſs a Stranger or Foreign- _ 

er, is ein Auslander or ein Fremdling; which laſt, 

in Luiber s Magdeburg Teſtament, printed in 1593, 


call'd, becauſe fituate oppoſite to a Horn or Pro- 
montory of Gaul. CL Cornewallen/es vocantur, WW 


3 reſpiciunt. Malmeſb. Lib. 2. cap. 6. Others 


Writers call Cornwall) Occidua Wallia, as well as 
Wallia or Guallia ( Wales ) itſelf, to be indeed deri- 


ved from Gallia; tho, not for Malme/tury's Rea. 


ſon, but either becauſe the Britons were the Off. 
ly the ſame, or becauſe of ſome pretended Con- 


» 


be geit t ot 15G ti 44 

f In this Paragraph, our Author, tho? he diflikes the 
_ Derivation of Cornwall: from Corineut, ſeems in- 
clin'd to give more Credit to the Story of Bruce, 

than moſt of the Moderns think it deſerves. _ 


ſpring of the Gauli, and their Language eſſential- 


have thought the Name Cornwallia, or (as ſome 


_ queſt of the Britons by the Gault; but this Opinion 
is rejected by Cambden, for Reaſons which need not 


| of Devonsnint - 9 


under him, and by him rewarded with this Region at his Arrival; which 
Relation others think carrieth no other. [Evidence of] Truth, than [can be 
derived from] an ancient Tradition; yet foraſmuch as it is left unto us from 
our Anceſtors, it were à blameable Diſregard of their Teſtimony to reject it 
entirely, and to derogate Credit from that which hath been ſo long received, 
and found ſo many learned: Patron. 8 
But leaving Cormoall, which is ſo eloquently and learnedly deſcribed by 
Richard Carew of Anthony, Eſq; I will come to my Purpoſe concerning the 
DESscCRIPTION of DEVONSHIRE); which the Welhþ Britons called 
Duffnient, or Dyfneint; the Corniſh, [ Deuinan, or as ſome MSS have it 
Devinian and] Devinant ; the Saxons, when they ſhared this Land amon 
them, 5 Deuonycyne or] Devonſbire :; which Name it ſtill re- 
tains, tho it be by a vulgar Speech [ſometimes ſhorten d into Dæunſbire or 
Demſhire, but never pronounced Denſbire by any of its Inhabitants. ] 
Some, I know, would have this County called Danſbire, as tho the Danes 
had here inhabited, and impoſed on it the Name, which is far from the 
Truth; for though they often waſted this Country, yet were they ever 
driven hence. Others think it ſo called, by borrowing one Syllable of 
the ancient Name, and prefixing it to the Word Shire; Dan and Den ſignify- 
ing all one, a dwelling low, or in Valleys, with which this Province abounds : - 
But more probably may this County take its Denomination from the Num- 
ber of Rivers with which it alſo: abounds ;* for Avon in the Britiſh Tongue 
denotes a River, and the Name in ancient Records is written Deavonſherre, 
Which Time has now mollified into Devonſhire : Beſides, Danmonia ſounds 
not like Devonia nor Duffnient ; but De-Avan (i. e. of the River is very 
near, yea I aſſure myſelf is DEvoN. [So ſpeaks our Author, but fee the 
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E Hence its preſent Latin Name Devonia, (See commonly ſhorten it to Demſbire, if they at all va- 
| "Cambden and others.) For the Danmonia of the ry from the true Pronunciation. 
Romans including Corawall as well as Devon, i I have here follow'd Mr. Sourhcombe's MS. menti- 
could not after that Diviſion be properly uſed to oned in the Notes to P. 7; for this being the old- 
- denote this County fingly ; which then required eſt, ſeems to demand Preference to the reſt, in this 
_ ©. fome other to be formed from its Saxon Name. Place at leaft, Where they eſſentially differ from it 
h I never heard a Native of this County pronounce it by tranſpoſing the two laſt Sentences relating to 
' - Denſhire, nor do I believe Gerwin dend the the Derivation of Devon, and making our Author 
Aſſertion of Cambden and others) that it ever was ſo reject, as a mere Conjefure, what appears in this 
Pronounced, but by the Miſtake of ſome $:ravgers; old MS, to be his own Opinion: An Opinion 
ho might hear the Natives call it Dewn/bire, as which was alſo adopted by Mr, 1 cor, and has 
ſome of the lower Claſs of People formerly did, been approv'd of by ſome later Etymologiſts; 
expreſſing the v as a Vowel u; but they now more FFF being 
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The General Deſcription 


When the Romans had their Pentarchy * in Britain, this Part of the Iſland 
was [not] altogether unknown to them, [as our Author miſtakenly ſuppoſes; 
for EXETER was undoubtedly their ca Danmoniorum, and Mr. Camb 


with 


other noted Antiquarians have thought Moridunum in the Ttinerary of Anto- 
ninus, could be no other than our Seaton; not to inſiſt here, on the Remains 
of ancient Forts, apparently Roman, tho'' perhaps afterwards  occafionally 


applied to the fame Purpoſes by the Saxons and Danes; nor on thoſe other 


Evidences 


NOTES and ADDITIONS... 


being at leaft as well founded as the Conjecture of 
thoſe who would chooſe rather to derive it, either 
from the Britiſh Dan ſignifying /ub, /ubter, under, 
or from the Saxon Dæne Vallis, becauſe it abounds 
_ In Valleys. Indeed Cambaen ſeems not to diſapprove 
of this Opinion, and the Rev. Mr. Richards in his 
_ The/aurus tells us, that 
the Engliſh. Devomſbire is derived) ſignifies' Deep 


Dyfneint (whence he thinks 


Valleys > Suppoſing Sis granted, for the Reaſon 


juſt mention der of our Valleys,) yet 


we can hardly admit that which he aſſigns for it, 


more true of the antient Britiſb Inhabitants than it 
is of the preſent, and fo the Valleys themſelves, 


2s its V. 


viz. becauſe 


2. they u every-where here lowly 
1 in the Bottoms, which 


bly may be no 


not che Reſidence of the Inhabitants, muſt give 
the Denomination ; but for the fame Reaſqn it 
might as well have been call'd Y Mynydd-dir, the bil- 
ly Country; for its Hills are doubtleſs as numerous 


i ine, we muſt not conclude, becauſe the Bri- 
tiſn or Welſh Name of Devonſbire is now Dyfnein!, 


and the old Corniſh Devinan, that either of theſe 


2A 


was the common Name antecedent to the Romar 
Conqueſt ; though it might be ſomewhat like it : 
It ſeems to me more probable that each of them 


was rather a ſubſequent Aſſimilation of the Britiſh 
to the Saxon Name; and that the Romans (who 


without doubt retain'd many of the antient Britiſb 
Names and only Latinized them, ) call'd this Part 
of the Iſland Danmonia from ſome Britiſb Name of 
the ſame Conntry, by which it was commonly 
known at their Arrival; and which for anything 
we know, might be Da-yz-Mzon, Good (or rich) 


in Ore, or Metal, (from the Moina, or Mines of 


Tin and Cop 


in this Tract, 6) or any one of 
twenty other | 
which ConjeQure or Fancy might ſuggeſt. 

But whatever the ancient Britif 


| County might be, tis moſt likely that our Saxon 


s 6 Vide Cambd. in Cornu. 


s, and as high as theſe are deep.— But 


pounds to form a fimflar Sound, | 


ame of this Lager in 1747, nor made pub lick till Ten, Years 
: after. See his Maxche/ter, Book 1. P. 59 & 61. 


' Anceſtors borrow'd theirs from the Roman Name 


Danmonia, which was common to both Counties 


when they conquer'd it: Wherefore I am inclin'd 
-to the Opinion of thoſe who would derive it from 
thence ; but inſtead of borrowin 


wing only one Sylla- 


ble of that Name, to make it Dauſpire, or Den/tire 
(a Name its Natives never own'd,) I rather 
they took the Whole, e 


xcept the Latin Terminait- 
on, calling it DANMOMN ; and afterwards adding 


the Word Scyne {Comitatus }) on the Diviſion of the 
Kingdom into Counties, it was thenceforward call'd 


Danmonycyne, which was eafily corrupted into 
Dexnapcne, and DeuengcÞipe, and in a rapid 
Pronunciation can hardly be diſtinguiſh'd from the 


modern Name DEFONSHIRE. _ + 


k The Roman Government in Britain was rather a 


Tetrarchy than a Pentarchy, conſiſting but of Four 
Provinces till after the Emperor Yalentinian the 
iſt ; but Theodofrus, Father of T heodoſrus the Great, 
diſmember'd Valentia from One of the Four, and 


made it a Province of itſelf; ſo that then it be- 


came a Pentarchy, as our Author calls it. The 
Province to which Danmonia belong'd, has been 
ſuppoſed to be that which was named Britannia 


Secunda, the original Name of the moſt weſterly of + 


the Two Provinces into which the whole is ſaid to 


have been firſt divided by Severus. Vide Mag. Br. 


* #4 * 


Authors of the Magna Britannia, or others, who 
knew nothing of Richard s Itinerary ; it bein 


* 
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Evidences of Raman Ways, Coins, &c. which may poſſibly require Notice 
as they occur in the following Survey.] But when thoſe Governors of the 
World were unable to ſupport their own Empire, and Britain was exhauſted 
of military Forces, [beitig deprived not only of the Protection of their _ 
ons, but alſo of the beſt of her own Men, (whom they took with them fo 
their Service at home), and fo were diſabled to refiſt any Enemy, the 
Saxont were imprudently call'd in, to aſſiſt the unarm'd and undiſciplin'd 
Britont; and theſe Auxiliaries, after having ſucceſsfully oppoſed the Scots 
and Pichi, and put a ſtop to their Incurſions, being permitted to ſtrengthen 
their own Party by additional Numbers, and liking the Country they had 
thus defended and ſecured, - turned their Arms againſt the Bretons them- 
ſelves ; of whom thoſe who 'eſcaped the Carnage attending the unexpected 
Mutiny of their domineering Mercenaries, (who had engaged to be their 
Friends and Protectors, but were now become barbarous Enemies,) too late 
became ſenſible of their Treachery, as well as ſuperior Power; from which, 
ſtruggling in vain to be reliev'd, after many obſtinate Battles, (chiefly under 
the Conduct of Aurelius Ambrofius and their Heroic King Arthur, were at 
length forced to ſubmit to their victorious Arms; and fo were driven out of 
the beſt Parts of the Iſland, into thoſe now called Wales and ' Cormwall, 
which their Poſterity ſtill poſſeſs. 7] The Sarons, [their Conquerors,] ſetting 
up their Heptarcby, made this-Coutity 4 Portion of their Vi Saxon Kings 
dom, 'which in Proceſs of Time ſubdued the reſt: {The Britons however; 
were not wholly expell'd this County, but had Poſſeſſion even af the Cy of 
Exeter in common with the Saxons, till the Time of King Athean®; 
during the latter Part of whoſe Reign /v/z. about A. D. 942; or ſoon | 
they were driven beyond the Tamer as has been already obſervd; Athelftan 
making this River the Boundary of his Territories.]--- Afterwards, during 
the Daniſb Tetrarchy eſtabliſhed by King'Canure: [about A. D. 1018], this 
County belong d to that better Part of England whereof that King took the 
Charge upon Fimſelf z and is now Part of the Monarchy of Great- Britain. 
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In che MS before refer?'d to, it is Nowy Part would point out the Time when this Deſcription 
. of the Great Monarchy of Britain; — in another was drawn up: But this is otherwiſe known to 

as here printed; but the reſt with the former have been in or before the Time of K. Charles the 
printed Copy, read, Now ir ir Part of the Mo- 1. as was ſhewn in the foregoing Account of our 


. narchy of our Sovereign Lord EnAnLESs; < of * Author, e. | 
; Great. Britain," — Witch if fo in the original MS, Hae ed cho 5. | 
| 7 See Cambdmn on the Exglih Saxent, and other Writers on this Subject. 8 Speed's Hiſt, of C. B. p. 397. 
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THIS, County is bounded on the North by the Severn Sea: The Eaft 
Part hath Somerſetſbire and Darſerſbire as its friendly Neighbours: The 
South is wholly waſhed with the Britiſui Sea; and the Weſt. is bounded from 
Cerntvall ¶ for the moſt Part] by the River Tamer, which was once made 
the Boundary between the Britons and Saxons [as before obſerved h. It is 
the ſecond County in the Iſland in reſpect to its Magnitude, and inferior 
to few in other reſpects.m Its Extent from Sea to Sea, taken from Praul- 

Point (near Portlemouth and Saleombe) in the South, to Counteſbury-Forelanid 
near Lynmouth in the North, is 61 Geographical, or about 70:4 Statute Miles; 
and from the Eaſtern Boundary of the County, where it makes an Angle with 
the River AF; and limits the North-Eaſt of the Pariſn of Thorncombe, to Hart- 
land Kay in the Ma (or rather Nortb-Weft), about 62 Geographical Miles, 

which are nearly equal to 72 Statute-Miles: > [But as this is the Horizontal 
Diſtance,” we muſt add near One-fourth more to each Dimenſion, if the hilli- 
neſs of the Ground and winding of the Roads be taken into the Account. 
The Air I in the moſt mountainous Parts] is ſomewhat: ſharp, but [every- 
where] healthful, giving Appetite both to Labour and Reſt, and extending 
Man's Life to a greater Length than is generally attained to, by the Inha- 
bitants of Countries ſubject to Foggy Vapours; at leaſt when People do 
not weaken themſelves hy Exceſs, as too many do, »in compliance with 
the faſhionable Luxury of modern Times.] Our Forefathers who liv'd 
more frugally, and were content with what was ſufficient to ſatisfy Nature, 
were ſtrong People, long- lived, inured to, and cquld better endure, Labour 
and Toil; but when their Deſcendants left off their uſual manly Exerciſes, 
and indulged themſelves in Riot and Exceſs, their Courage and een 7 
wants % ment zap go nn % waaband; 
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m d What is here, and elſewhere in the Text of o — © as too many do.“ The MSS, as well as 
this Work included between dazble inverted Com- CurlPs Edition, expreſs: it thus: as the commu 
- ma's, is ſo mark'd, to diſtinguiſh ſuch Parts there- 6 Sort of Men in this corrupt Age, from whence 
of as are added in CurlPs Edition , and thought one might infer, that in our Author's Days, none 
= e to be retain'd, tho? omitted in all the MSS but the common and lower Claſs of People were 
with which the preſent Edition has been collated ; chargeable with Exceſs: If ſo, the Times are 
(concerning which ſee more in the Preface :} But. much alter'd fince ; for our common People at 
in theſe Nores and Additions, ſuch double as well 3 are as free from all kinds of Exceſs as their 
as ſingle inverted Comma's are uſed to denote etters; tho” ſtill apt enough to imitate them, even 
Quotations only. E693: Bid ICT LF in . ber of Povert and Taxes, with which; in our 
un The Sentence in the latter Part of this Paragraph, Author's Time, they were not ſo much burden'd, 
which relates to the Extent of the County, is as during the preſent Centary, . 
omitted in ſome MSS. and tranſpoſed in others: I p The Lines here and elſewhere, included be- 
have in general follow'd the oldeſt, but with a tween /ing/e inverted Comma's, thus . . are ſo 
due Regard to ſome Additions inſerted in the reſt, . diſtinguiſhed to ſhew that they are omirted in Carl's 
and correcting the Numbers of Miles, which were Edition; of which this being the firſt Inſtance, it 
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_ abated, and their Days were therewith ſhorten'd. 1; For to what othes 


Cauſes. can it be attributed? ſince] the Situation of the Country and Tem- 


perature of the Climate are not alter d, but continue as formerly; having the 
Advantage of being freed from ſevere Extremities of Cold, by the Vicinity 
of the Sea, the continual Agitation whereof cauſeth a moderate Warmth; 


| fo that the Froſts and Snows are not here ſo piercing, nor of ſuch Continu- 


ance, as in the inland Countries: However, the furious Guſts of Wind in. 
the Winter Seaſon, boiſterouſly aſſaulting the high Hills and open Moors, 


render the Air colder than in thoſe Parts which are better ſhelter'd; and in 


ſome Places open to the Sea, eſpecially thoſe expoſed to the North and Weſt . 


Winds, nip the Trees and Quickſet Hedges, and keep them down as if ſhorn. 
As this County is ſpacious, ſo it is populous; but the Roads] in the 
hilly Lands r very laborious and fatiguing, rough and unpleaſant to Strangers. 
et et Anaccuſtomed- 
NES and ADDITIONS. -- 1 
We t roper | to be noted here as was that of Better to hunt in Fields, far Health 1 be, 

ah r. Can before in the Now m); and Than fre the Dodtor for @ nauſeous Draug ** 
the like will be noted as to any other ſuch Marks The Wiſe, for Health, on Exerciſe depend, &c. 


of Diſtinction, as they fr/f occur, referring to the LEA : Os ob 
' Preface for a fuller Explanation of them all. With r The former Edition, following Mr. Prince's Co- 


, 
* 


dect to the Brackets or Hooks [ i it has been F e ri the Words, © and the Inhabitants,” , 


as if our laborious People were a rough Sort of 
ſurly Fellows, difagreeable & affronting to Stran-- 
gers, &c. But I can't find this warranted by any 
other MS; and ?tis evident the Author” is here 


already hinted in P. 5, that they inc 

ſent Editor's Additions to the Text. 

q That thoſe Vices, to which Sloth and Inactivity 
are commonly Incentives, are deſtructive of Health, 


ade the pre- 


and tend to abbreviate Life, none will deny: But 
dotherwiſe, the Standard: of human Life ſeems to 
have continued much the ſame from Mo/er's Time 
to our on; though its Diminution has been com- 
plain'd of, perhaps in every Age from that Time 
do this. It might indeed. be ſomewhat lengthen'd 
. by the Temperance and toilſome Exerciſes of our 
_ Anceſtors; hut the Conſideration of this will hard- 
ly induce any of their politer Deſcendants to-fore- 
go their Attachments to thoſe Pleaſures which tend 


do ſhorten it: And however debilitated by theſe, 


they will hardly acknowledge the Truth of eur 

Author's Suppoſition, that their Courage is at all 
diminiſh'd; which might induce Curl to omit his 
Neflection on the Failure thereof, and their ſup- 
| poſed Shortneſs of Life ſince the Diſuſe of their 
ancient manly Exerciſes. Mr. Dryden however, 


- fcrupled not to expreſs: himſelf to much the ſame 


Purport, in the following Lines 


By Chaſe, our long-liv'd Fathers:earn'd their Food; 
Toit ſtrung their Nerves, and purified their Blood: 
But ewe, their Sons, a pamper'd Race of Men, 
Are dwindled down. to Threeſcare Years and Tens. 


ſpeaking of the roughneſs of the Roads, not of the 
People, of whom. he: elſewhere: ſpeaks as having 
been civil and courteous even in the moſt barbarous. 
Times: And though a Word or two ſeem wanting 
after the: Word populous, which the. MSS do not 
ſupply,. tis not improbable. that ſome other MS 
from-whence Prince copied his, mightretain them, 
and read In the hilly Land.; which he or ſome 
former Tranſcriber might either miſtake for a 
«. the Inhabitants? or might think the latter more 
_ conſiſtent with the Words very laborious * imme 
diately following: But the-ſteepneſs: of the Hills 
and their difficulty of. Aſcent, by which, and the 


ruggedneſs of the Way, they were render'd very 


fatiguing to. Men: and Horſes unaccuſtomed to- 
them, is certainly here meant by the Words /abo-- 
riaus and amplegſant; and this Reading, concurring 
with the Senſe of all the MSS. (that of Priace only 
d) I have here taken for granted; : 


exce ; prefixing- 
the Words, [but the Reads], for the ſake of Ga 


nection with the former Words, inſtead - of the 


Conjunction (and) in the MSS, tho not abſolute» . 
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unaccuſtomed to travel in ſuch Ways; being cumberſome and uneven, in 
ſome Parts deep and miry, in others rocky and — painful for Man and 


Horſe ; as was ſufficiently experienced by thoſe of 


e more Eaſtern and leſs 


hilly Counties, who had Occaſion to travel our Roads [before any Turnpikes 
were erected]: For were they ever ſo well mounted upon Horſes out of their 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 
And it was not without Reaſon that the Devon- 


_ Fire Roads were formerly complain'd of, as rough 
and rocky in ſome Parts, watery and miry, deep 
. and founderous in others ; the Hills in many Pla- 

ces ſteep, the Lanes every-where narrow, and the 
© Hedges. on each Side too high to afford the Travel- 
ler any Proſpect, but from the few. unincloſed 


Roads over open Downs. Yet, theſe Hedges, 


Which are generally rais'd higher than thoſe of 


rhaps any other County, (being bank'd up with 
| pores phe leſs than 4 8 = high, 1 


Height the Wood and Shrubbs add at leaſt as 
much more,) were not without their Advantages 
even in the narroweſt Roads; for they ſkreen'd the 
Traveller from being ſcorch'd by the Sun in Sum- 


mer, and ſhelter d him from the bleakeſt Storms - 


in Winter : But then the Confinement to a dee 

Track in the ſmall Space between ſuch Hedges, ſo 
That Strangers, in the rainy Seaſons, would rather 
take them tobe watery Ditches than public Roads, 
_ -render'd them very diſa ble to thoſe who were 
more uſed to an open Champaigne Country 


But fince the Turnpike Acts took Place in this 


County, about the Year 1753, the Cauſes of ſuch 
Complaints have been almoſt every- where remo- 


ved; moſt of our Highways having been ſo effec= .- 


tually repair d, as in this reſpect to equal thoſe of 
. any 4 — County; our — Lang ſufficiently 
 widen'd, che watery Places drain'd, the deep and 
_ - hollow Parts rais' d, and the Aſcents of the Hills 
Facilitated ; ſo that the Traveller is now not only 

- -accommodated with firm, even, and well - made 
Roads, but entertain'd with that ble Va- 
riety of Prof} which muſt ariſe from a quick 


Succeſſion of Hills and Dales, and the ſhort Diſ- 


tances between Houſes, Towns, and Villages ; 


and in moſt Places the numerous Inclofures of Pa- 


ſture, Meadow, and Corn Grounds, whoſe Fen- 
ces abounding with Trees and Shrubs, ſo diverſify 
the Scene, that (in Spring and Summer at leaſt) 

almoſt every Step taken in our Progreſs, exhibits a 
- new and beautiful Landſcape; and this even in 
- thoſe inland Parts of the County where Sea-Proſ- 

peRs are not to be had: And indeed the more o- 
open & leſs fertile Parts afford a Variety of Obje 


worth a Traveller's Attention; for in fome Places 


own 


the Woods and Coppices, a8 viene d from, the 
Downs, interſpers'd with the ſmaller Ineloſures, 
and in others, as near the Foreſt of Dartmoor, the 


_ Herds of Cattle feeding among ſcatter' d Rocks, — 
become agreeable Contraſts to ſome more lively 


Spot within reach of the Rye: Nor may the many 

orrs in that Foreſt be omitted, of which ſome 
may be ſeen at 20 or 30 Miles diſtant, exalting 
their Heads towards the Clouds; and appearing 
on a nearer View, like ſo many exha Volca- 
no's ſpread round with the Stones they have for- 
merly emitted, whilſt the more ponderous and 
enormous remain on their Summits, as too heavy 


do be diſengaged and thrown off. 


Theſe Turnpike Roads were at firſt, by the moſt 
ignorant of our Farmers, deem'd inſup 
rievances, as charging them with Tolls to which 


| they had been unaccuſtomed, and which they tho't 
— . needleſs ; having no Idea or Foreſight 
o 


e Advantages. ariſing from thence to them - 


ſelves and the Publick: But Experience has ſince 
taught them better; and they have alſo learnt to 


improve their private Roads, not by deepening the 
Track into a Ditch as ee ne the 


Middle of the Way, and making proper Drains 


and Ditches on each Side.— But as every Conve- 
nience has its Inconveniences, theſe improv'd 


_ Roads are not without theirs z of which we may 
mention Two: The One indeed might admit of 
- ſome Remedy, vix. the Want of ſome uncover'd 
_ - Rivulets, or ſhallow Pools, at 2 Diſtances, 


for moiſtening the Hoofs of orſes, which 


otherwiſe are apt to get full of Cracks, and their 

Feet ſubject to Corns, by which they ſoon become 
Founder d. The other Inconvenience is not fo ea- 
ſily removed; 8 from the Increaſe of Carria- 
are now better accommodated | than formerly: 
. Theſe, however beneficial in other Ref; „ have 
within the laſt 20 Years more than doubled the 


Average-Price:of our Oats; and induced too ma- 
Farmers, in Places heretofore more no- 


ny greed 
ted for Tillage than Paſture, to avoid the more 


expenſive Culture of Wheat and Barley, and be- 
come more ſolicitous to raiſe Fodder for Coach - 


horſes, than Bread- Corn for the Uſe of the Poor. 
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own Country, when they had travelled one Journey in theſe Parts, they 
could gladly have forborne the Fatigue of a ſecond. [This Roughneſs of 
our Roads was formerly deem'd an Advantage to this County, ] it being ſo 
much the leſs paſſable for the Troops and Carriages of an Enemy in Time of 
War: For it wells up with many Hills, which cauſe as low Valleys; in that 
| reſpe& much reſembling Cornwall, with which it was formerly united in one 


Province; and which I admit into Fellowſhip, not only for its Vicinity and 


Affinity, but alſo for the ſimilar Diſpoſitions of the Inhabitants both in Body 
and Mind, in which ancient Authors make little Diſtinction between: them ; 
and even now, in the general Diſpoſition and Deportment of the Gentlemen 
of both Counties, there is little Difference, but equal Community of Love 
and Friendſhip between them ; and as they were anciently one Province, ane 
Nation, and one Kingdom, fo they are now united in one Dioceſs; and for- 
merly one Dukedom and one Eſcheator, t ſerved them both. . 


THE Glebe and Soil of Devonſbire is diverſe: A very little Way in the 
Entrance on the Eaſt Part of it [near the Sea] the Mould ſtandeth upon white 
Chalk; but further North, where this Shire is ſeparated: from Somerſet by 
Black Down, is a flinty Soil; and both theſe are very good for Sheep and Corn. 
In other Parts of this Neighbourhood it conſiſts either of a red or blue Marle, 
[but chiefly the former :] The Blue is not rocky or gravelly, [nor in general 
thought good, ] but chiefly of an earthy Subſtance, [and of the Clay- kind; 

and is for the moſt Part a pernicious Manure : But the red Marl is here in 
great Abundance, and in general of a rocky 2 Subſtance; and, where 
| E applied, anſwers the beſt Purpoſes to the Huſbandman, both as to its 
*ertility and Duration; for the Farmer is certain of good Crops of Corn and 
Graſs from it, and it laſts 30 Years in the Ground, to which it is indeed a 
continual Enrichment.] This Soil is moſt natural for paſturing of To 
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s The MSS and laſt Edition have, One Dukedom, One Dean, this muſt be meant the Dean of the 
One Dzoce/3, One Dean, &c.“ By the firſt muſt Cathedral; and tho? there be of courſe but One 
be meant the Dutchy of Ct which extends Cathedral in this One Dioceſs, and ſo One Dean 

_ itſelf into Dewon/bire; Exeter, as well as the De- thereof, yet there are many Rural Deans in both 
wor/pire Stannaries, being ſubje& thereto; and (if I Counties; not to infiſt here on the titular Dean or. 

miſtake not) there were no Dukes of Devonſhire du- Curate at Creditoz, or the Deanry of St. Buriaxs, 
ring our Author's Time: For the Cavendiſh Fa- in Cornwall. 1 | 85 | 

mily were then only Carli thereof, ſo created in | un, ER Y. 7 

1605'; but were not Dukes till the Great Grand- t The Office of E/cheator having its chief * 
ſon of the firſt Earl of that Family was created on the Court of Mardi, which was aboliſh'd> by 
Duke of Devonſhire in 1694. That Deven and Stat. 12. Car. 2. the Inquiſitions of Eſcheators 
 Cormuallare included in One Dioce/t is well known; foft Mortem, &c. have been fince that Time diſcon- 

but when the MSS Kc. add, that they have but tinued. F 


— 
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tho it be plentifully farniſh'd with Corn, of which it produces great Bur- 
dens; for the red Marle hath this Property to fructify the barreneſt Ground 
and advance it to a very conſiderable Value:] And tho' it is of little Benefit 
to good Land [ſuch as now yields 30 or 40 Shillings an Acre, yet it very 
greatly enriches Land of an inferior Value, whether light or heavy; for it is 
of an opening Nature, and flakes on the Surface into a rich Mould, produ- 
<ing fine Paſture; the Trefoil being natural to it, which hath been known to 
produce as ſtrong a Clover from it:] Nevertheleſs, this Soil is [or hath been 
ſuppoſed to be] a great Enemy to Sheep ; whoſe Fat ['tis Pen it melt- 
eth, and whoſe Fleſh it corrupteth; though it feeds them ſpeedily, where 
this marly Soil abounds: [But the Idea of this Evil is now pretty well worn 
off, the common Notions concerning it having been juſtly exploded by Gen- 
tlemen of good Senſe and Judgment, in reſpect to any ill Effects from this 
Marle after its Fermentation is over; which indeed continues many Years in 
the Land, by the general Practice of the Farmers, who have no ſooner dig- 
ged and carried it from the Pit to the Land on which it is ſpread, than they 
forthwith plough it down for the ſake of a preſent Crop; and as long as there 
ure any Parts of the Marle remaining that have not undergone a thorough 
Fermentation, ſo long will this Marl continue to ferment ;] and in the Spring 
and Fall of the Year, {and indeed in Summer after Rains, whilſt this Fermen- 
tation continues] you will find a Heat in the Ground: u [But if ever this 
Heat be ſo piercing as our Author aſſerts it to be] ſo that after a Shower one 
can hardly endure to fit on the Ground, [it muſt be in the 1ſt or 2d Year 
after the Land is thus manured ; and whatever Heat it has, it ariſes not] 


from the Fatneſs or binding Quality of the Ground that throws up the Heat 


{as our Author ſuppoſes,)" but ſolely from the Fermentation beforementioned: 
TV 5 N . 1 4 Tas [35 er 
NOTES and ADDITIONS, oo 

a The Marle riſes in ſome particular Spots of Land, w The State of Agriculture in this County in our 

here · and - there near the Surface; which after Author's Time, ſeems to have been very different 

Rains, upon a Continuance of dry hot Weather, from what it is at preſent; for tho? the Devonian: 

will heat very conſiderably, and a viſible Miſt have been long famous for their good Huſbandry, 

will ariſe. from the Spot, ſomewhat ſimilar to that they have made many Improvements therein dur- 


in flaking Lime, but in a much inferior Degree: ing the preſent Century, if we may depend on 
This Circumſtance, in the Opinion of a judicious Tradition from our Forefathers with reſpe& to the 


— 


co by him here; and is univerfally 

Farmers to hurt the Shecp. in the Manner he de- 

Leibes, if they 
Aittle while on the Land, after the Ground begins 


a heat, or the Miſt appears. 


and worthy Friend, to whom I am obliged for 
theſe Corrections of our Author's Account of the 


fibly be alluded 


Soil in the Eaftern Parts, may 


are ſuffer'd to remain but a very 


ow'd by the | 
gener Devaſtation : And yet we find Norder in 
e 
liſh 


former Methods and Cuſtoms of, Culture. Some 


of our Hiſtorians repreſent Agriculture as much 
improved, and in a flouriſhing State, before the 


Civil Wars in K. Charles the iſt's Time cauſ'd a 


zd Edition of his Surveyor's Dialogue, pub- 
| 4 the Pradfice o 'the 
ry Farmers 


i'd in 1618, recommending 
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For as it flakes abroad on the Surface like Lime, it may poſſibly have ſome 
Proportion of that Heat which Lime itſelf produces. But were the Far- 
mer to lay his Marle on the Graſs, (inſtead of burying it under-ground as 
ſoon as he digs it out,) and ſuffer it to remain there two or three Vears, or 
more as Ns Convenience ſuits, till it has undergone a thorough Fermenta- 
tion, -- he would be abundantly recompenſed in his Crops of Graſs, -- the 
abovementioned Evils avoided, -- and he having this Manure ready upon. the 
Land for his Crops of Corn, would find it infinitely better for that Purpoſe, 

than it could. poſſibly be by continuing his preſent Practice. ]--- Amongſt 
this fat Mould there are high Grounds call'd Downs, of no great Breadth, 
but running out in Length even to the Borders of Samer ſerſbire, with many 

Points and Turnings, between which are begotten. innumerable Owe 
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Farmers near Exeter, in the Cultivation of French ern Parts eſpecially,) an Acre or two of Wheat 
Furze, which they then fold to Advantage was eſteem'd a Rarity ; Barley and Rye being then 
to the Exeter Baleſters as he s them. This their moſt common Tillage, and ſuch a Quantity 
would be now thought rather a Piece of ill Huſ- of Oats as might then be ſufficient for their Hogs 
bandry ; and the grubbing up the Furze, and con- and Geeſe, and perhaps ſometimes for Exporta- 
verting the Brakes to Tillage Ground (unleſs the tion; the increaſ'd Conſumption thereof by a 
Soil be naturally too barren to be capable of Til- greater Number of Draught Horſes for Wheel- 
lage), is deſervedly eſteem'd a more commendable Carriages, as. well as Saddle-Horſes, being then 
Conduct in the Farmer, as not a little conducive unknown and unforeſeen. In that Age however, 
to his own and the public Benefit. But whatever that valuable American Root the Potatoe ſeems to 
was the State of Agriculture during the Reigns of have been firſt cultivated in Ezg/and; being brought 
K. James the 1ſt and his Succeſſor, it muſt have over from Ireland, after Sir Walter Rawls (one 
been greatly neglected during thoſe inteſtine Com- of our Devonſbire Worthies,) had dropt a few near 
motions, which obliged all the able Men to ſerve Dublin; which ſoon ſpread, and thriving in that 
in the Armies then oppoſing each other, and left Soil, attracted the Notice of the H:bernians, among 
none but a few weak Women and Children, aſſiſt- whom they have long been the daily Bread of the 
ed by ſuch infirm old Men as were unfit to be poorer Sort: And *tis happy for them that they 
Soldiers, to be employ'd in the Management of have ſuch a nouriſhing Root to keep them from 
their Farms: And we may well account for the ſtarving; miſerably oppreſs' d as they are by their 
Deficiency of Skill in the ſucceeding Generation, Superiors, and being not ſuffered to manufacture 
wich reſpe@ to the Cultivation of their Ground, their own Wool, which might keep them better 
when we conſider what Inſtructors they had in their employ'd and better fed, tho? perhaps not ſo 
Youth, —how much the Country was depopulated  ftrong and healthy as moſt of them are, in Spite of 
by that devouring War, —and how little they had their Poverty and Lenten Diet.— But to return 
3 the Advantages ariſing from a general from Ireland to Devon. None in this Country have 
Sale of their Corn and Cattle, when their fole more induſtriouſly applied themſelves to the Cul- 
Care had been to raiſe barely enough for their tivation of this valuable Root than the Inhabi- 
- own Supply of Food and Clothing; it being tants of Moretonhamp/tead, who have within theſe 
- deem'd loſt Labour to provide more ; 2 the Mar- 60 or 80 Years converted their Furzy Dovns into 
ket, than they imagined might eſcape the Ra- good Paſture and Tillage Ground, by grubbing 
vages of the plundering Troopers and W (abn up the Furze, affording a ſufficient Manure of 
In the Reign of K. Charks the 2d (as I have been Lime and Dang, and then tilling it with Potatoes ; 


4 


aſſured by old People who remember'd the State which beſides meliorating the Ground and fitting 
of Huſbandry in the laſt 10 or 12 Years of that it for Corn, yield of themſelves a profitable Re- 
Reign, ) in many Parts of this County (the North- turn: After which, they take Two, and ſome- 
EE. RPE EONS 5 * bs Giles 
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large, fruitful, and full of Inhabitants ; the Fertility of which Valleys i 

increaſed by the many Rivers that riſe here-about, and of courſe paſs mask 
the Combes and lower Grounds, in their Progreſs to the Sea. ------- Note, 
Combe is a Saxon Word ſignifying a Valley, and ſo underſtood by our Devo- 
nians ; and] © Downs [ſo calld from the Saxon Dun or dune, Mons, a Hill 
or mountainous Place, ] alter their diſtinctive Names wenn. to the ſeveral 


Pariſhes and Places to which they belong, [and from whence they commonly 
borrow them; but ſometimes from other Circumſtances, as Black Doron, 
or protups rather Bleat Down, from its Expoſure to the Winds, or the dark 


Colour it exhibits as view'd at a Diſtance 1 And theſe Downs pouring down 


Rills into the Valleys, contribute not a little to fertilize them, as before 
obſerved. | . 5 e ag 
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times Three Crops of Corn without any further 


Manure, and then lay it down for ſome Time as 


Paſture : And their laudable Example has of late 
Years been follow'd by their Neighbours and o- 
| thers, who begin to be ſenſible of the Advantages 
attending it. 55 
Our Tillage however, in many Parts of the 
County, begins to decline; ſince many of our 
Farmers have found greater Advantage in rearing 
Cattle, from the Tricks and Contrivances of the 
Graziers to enhance their Price, by driving them 
from Stage to Stage to the Metropolis; whilſt the 
poor Labourers are half- ſtarv'd for want of Bread, 
and of an adequate Increaſe of their Wages in Pro- 
portion to the high Prices of the Neceſſaries of 
ife, or the reduced Value of Money which occa- 
fions it. To preſcribe Remedies for this, may be 
difficult; and perhaps ſome compulſive Law may 
ome neceſſary, when the moſt prevailing Argu- 
ments will hardly convince an obſtinate Farmer, 


that it is ultimately for his own Intereſt to pro- 


mote the Good of the Publick ; and to 

againſt a Scarcity of Grain, by an annual Tillage 
of a ſufficient Quantity of his arable Land to an- 
wer that End. The Society for encouraging Arts 
and Manufactures, have indeed taken Agriculture 
under their particular Conſi jeration, and many 


| good Treatiſes have of late been publiſh'd on that 


bject; which we may preſume will have ſome 
Influence on our more judicious Farmers, and that 
their general Averſion to ſpeculative Projects, will 


not hinder thoſe Improvements which may yet be 


made in this, as well as other Counties. But 
It being not conſiſtent with my general Deſign to 


9 See Tour thre' Britain, 30 Ed. P. 304 where thoſe Places are named, but omitted in the laſt Edition. ; 


are ſo far from bei 


removing 
nagement and Methods of Huſbandry as are ta- 


Towards 
N 


expatiate more largely on Matters of this Nature, 
it may be ſufficient to give ſome Account of the 


Nature and Produce of the Soil in different Parts 
of this 9 And this I e 


ed to find ready 
done to my Hands in ſome Obſervations which I 1 
remember'd to be drawn up by an Exonian at the 
Requeſt of the late Mr. Samuel Richard/on, and in- 
ſerted by him in his Edition of the Tour through 
Great-Britain publiſh'd in 1742; but finding, on 
Examination, that the Author ſeems to have been 


miſtaken, or at leaſt liable to be miſunderſtood, in 


ſome Particulars, theſe may require Correction. 
The Weſtern Part of the County bordering 
on Cornwall, viz. about - Bridd:ftow, Okehampton, 
Holdfauorthy, and Places further North, 9 and all 
round the Skirts of D4zTMooR, as well as that 
large Foreſt itſelf, (he fays) conſiſts of a very 
coarſe moory or fenny Soil, very barren in its 
Nature. This, however true with reſpe& to 
ſome of the Northern and Weſtern: Parts of this 
Tract, cannot be admitted to be ſo in general, or 
all round the Foreſt; for the Lands thereabout 
naturally barren, that many 
Parts of Dartmoor itlelf, tho? ing with Bogs 
ly to be in- 


as well as Moorſtone Rocks, want 
_ Cloſed and properly cultivated, by draining the: 


boggy Parts, properly. manuring others, and re- 
ſome of Rocks, 5 the fame Ma- - 


taken in the inland and rocky Grounds near it, to 


render them of equal Value with the Generality 


of theſe : But this Writer condemns all theſe ad- 


' » 


Joining Grounds,. as of equal Sterility with the 
Toor itſelf, and as ſuch, wholly irreclaimable by 
15 Agriculture; 
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Towards the Vet the Soil is more gravelly and ſandy, even to Haldon- 
Hills, and thence to the Moors towards the North; which kind of Ground 
is notwithſtanding in a great Meaſure fertile, eſpecially where it may be wa- 
ter'd, and the Hand of the Huſbendren helps to relieve it. „„ 
The South Part of Devonſhire being ſomewhat rocky, the Soil is more 
thin; but then moſt of the Rocks here are a kind of Marble, which being 
burnt to Lime, and applied in drefling the Ground, renders it fruitful; and 
ſuch Dreflings are followed by Plenty of Corn, and a ſweet nouriſhing Graſs: 
Indeed the Value and Fertility of the Lands in this Part of the County are 
ſuch, that I may call it the Garden of Devonſhire; and although it be not 
quite ſo well accommodated with Timber and Wood as ſome other Parts, 

| (for Jam Seges eft, ubi Quercus erat,) [yet as its Paſture and Tillage are more 
. C2 | VET 


ES 


3 
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3 Agriculture; with how much Truth and Juſtice 


let any experienced Farmer of Moretonhamp/tead or 


Chagford determine; who may indeed acknow- 
_ ledge the Nature of the Soil to be much the ſame 
in both, but not every-where naturally barren ; 


being on the contrary, for the moſt Part capable 


of Cultivation tho? cloſe to the Moor Wall, and as 
Experience ſhews, as well 
man's Labour, as many of thoſe Lands which are 
apparently better fituated, and to a ſuperficial Ob- 
ſerver ſeem much more valuable. ſome few 
Parts of the Tract he ſpeaks of, it muſt be own'd, 
we find a dwarf kind of Furze of little or no 
Value ; in others, either Ruſhes or a coarſe ſour 
kind of Paſturage, which the Cattle will not feed 
upon, and which therefore dries up and withers 
into a Sedge.“ But where theſe Furze-brakes, 
 Ruſhes, &c. moſt abound, they are commonly in- 


termixt with better Ground, or which might be 


better cultivated; ſo that they rather ſhew the 


Negligence, Sloth, or Ignorance of the Huſband- 


man, than the badneſs of the Soil itſelf; allowing 
it to be, as in many Places it is, a ſtiff Clay 
through which the Water cannot ſoak away.” 
le adds, that this renders it very unhealthy to the 
Sheep there fed, which are of a ſmall kind, and 
ſubjects them to the Rot, which in wet Seaſons 


_ deſtroys them in great Numbers. — That wet and 


fenny Ground, where Sheep are. conſined to Vales, 
ſubjects them to the Rot, muſt be granted, whe- 
ther the Soil be of the Clay-kind or not; but the 


Dartmoor Hills not only prevent that Cumplaint, 


but cure thoſe Sheep that may have been infected 
with it before brou Ne thither ; and if the Graſs 
here were, as he tells us, too ſour for any Cattle 
to feed on, and the Sterility of the Ground incura- 


ards the Huſband- 


tho' common in other Pariſhes near 


ble, after exerting all that Induſtry for which De-. 


vonſbire Huſbandmen, are deſervedly famous, —or 
incapable of Improvement by any ee ae yet 

diſcover*'d,—no Sheep could then be dep in 
ſuch Grounds at all; and conſequently no Dan- 
ger of the Deſtruction of ſuch great Numbers of 


them in the Rot, either by the ſour Grafs or the 


watery Clay. From his manner of Expreſſion in- 
deed, a Reader might infer, that this ſmall kind 
of Sheep are more ſubject to the Rot than the lar- 


ger kind; but if there be any Difference, the con- 


trary is true, as the larger Sheep are "generall 

kept in the moſt 1 Paſture, whi Tenders 
them more liable to that Diſtemper ; and he ſhould 
have obſerv'd, that the Fleſh of our ſmall Moor- 
land Sheep is by far the beſt-taſted Mutton, and 


may in that reſpect vye with the Mutton fed on 
+ Banbury Downs,  &c. on which Account the Oke- 


hampton or Ockington Mutton, as 1 cd. -- 
ar moor, : 

whoſe Sheep have their common feeding in that 

Moor, is much valued by our Conn oiſieurs in good 


Eating. 


The Truth is, the Grounds about the Moor are 


not all alike; thoſe in the South and Eaſt Parts 
thereof bein 


better than in the North and Ve 
an thoſe about Okehampion, Bride- 


Parts, vix. | 
And indeed this Author 


flow, Holdfworthy, &c. 


- afterwards cautions his Readers not to conclude 


from his Deſcription ** that the Lands in any Part 
of this County are all One and the ſame Kind. 
Downs, Fens, Rocks, and Wood-Grounds, (ſays 
he,) are interſpers'd among the beſt Lands; as 
there are alſo ſome Arable and Paſture, a- 


mongſt the moſt deſolate and barren And what 
| he here ſays of the County in general, is parti- 


cularly 
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profitable to the Inhabitants, and they have, or may plant, ſufficient Timber 
for their common Uſes, as well as Wood for Fewel, -- its having leſs of the 


Foreſt, is-not to be regretted.] 


In the North and Weſt Parts of this County, the Land is more lean and 
barren; except about Towns, where the Huſbandman's Improvement hath 


forc'd Fertility, and in the Parts near the Sea, from whoſe Shore Sea-Sand . 


is carry'd to better their Grounds,” [and mixt with Dung becomes excellent 
Manure ] both for Grain and Graſs: But ſome other cold and clayey 
Grounds, are ſo churlith and unthankful to the Huſbandman's Labour, as 


hardly to afford Rye and Oats; for Moors and Hills are untractable for Til- 


lage: Only in ſome Places of the Inland, a Vein of red Soil appears, which 
19 indeed accounted the moſt fertile; and whatever kinds of Grain are ſown 
| | b therein 
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_ cularly applicable to the Grounds round the Skirt? with Lime (which is brought over hither by 
of Dartmoor, and ſome other Parts of the 'TraQ he «©: Water from Walks), Dung, Sand and other 
mentions; and if the Northern and Weſtern Neigh- «<< Compoſt, manured by the indefatigable Labour 
© 'bourhood of the Moor be deficient in other re- of the Inhabitants, produce tolerable Crops of 
ſpects, he admits of their breeding Black-Cattle, Corn. I ſay zolerable; for tho? they far exceed 
and thoſe fine Oxen which are bought up by the the Productions in Dor/er, Wilts, Hants, &c. 
Somer/et/hire Drovers, and in the flat feeding Lands 8 
between Bridgewater and Wells, fatten'd for Smith- « Nature deſtitute of the leaſt Human Aſſiſtance), 
felt Market, where they are fold, and eſteemd “ the Fertility is by no Means comparable to that 
the beſt Beef in the Kingdom. The moſt and beſt of the Eaftern and Mzddle Parts of this County; 
of theſe indeed, are bred about South-Moulton and in the former of which a rich Marle in ſome 
other Northern Parts of this County; but there „Parts, and a fertile ſandy Soil in others, and 
are alſo more Cattle rear'd for our own and other in the latter, a fat, ſtrong Soil of a deep red 
Markets, on and near Dartmoor, than formerly : Colour, intermix'd with Veins of different 
For of late Years, by the Aſſiſtance of Sæuilling in « kinds of Loam, produce great Crops of Corn, 
the Spring of the Year, | (that is burning dry and ** and Peaſe of the beſt kind, not to be excell'd in 
| half dead Graſs there, growing, and any Tufts of * the whole Iſland. Neither doth it fall behind 
Furze that may come in their Way,) they fail not in Meadow-Ground and Paſturage, Clover, 
to have, from the Heat which the Ground has «© Eaver [that is, Rye-Graſs], Trefoil Graſs and 
thereby acquired, and its Freedom from any other Turnips ; as is evident to a Perſon who goes 
' Herbage to draw off the Nutriment, a ſufficient ** through any of. the Markets [in thoſe Parts,] 
Quantity of freſh young Graſs ; by which they and beholds the fine well-fed Beef and Mutton 
are enabled to depaſture double the Number of with which they are plentifully ſtored. 
Cattle on Dartmoor that they formerly could, be- About Teignmouth, Dartmouth, Toine/5, Mod- 
fore this Practice came into Vogue. ; '& bury, Plymouth, Afpburion, and all thoſe South 
The ſubſequent Obſervations of this Author on Parts of the County which are called the 
the Nature of the Soil and its Productions in o:4er  ©© SouTx- Hams, the Lands are generally of a 
Parts of Devonſhire, being in general very juſt, “different kind from any of the former; in moſt 
and pertinent to our Purpoſe, ks following Ex- Places very good for Arable and Paſture, but 
tracts from them may not be improper in this ** eſpecially for Cyder-Fruit [of which more here- 
"Place; | | e after]. A great Part of this large Tract lies on 
«© The Northern Parts of this County generally * a Stratum of Marble, which the Inhabitants 
« confiſt of a dry healthy Soil, eſpecially about break up, and burn into Lime; and therewith 
% Tfordcombe, South - alle, and all along the «« dreſs their Lands, to their very great Improve- 
«« Verge of the Foreſt of Exmoor. Theſe Downs ment. Neither is this all the Advantage they 
1 are far from being a luxuriant Feeding, but are make of thoſe Quarries ; for in many of them 
« good Grazing for Sheep; and being well-drefs'd „„ ; e is 
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(where Sluggiſhneſs ſo far prevails as to leave 
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therein [with proper Manure] it ſeldom fruſtrates the Huſband-man's Ex- 
pectations.-==== £ Again, where the Springs and Rills afford Opportunities 
of watering the Meadows and Paſture, they are thereby greatly improved : 
And ſuch: is the diſpoſing Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Almighty, as to 
ſupply the Parts far diſtant from the Sea with [ſuch a Share of his boun- 
teous Bleſſings [as may compenſate for the Inconveniencies of their Situation.] 
Indeed in ſome Parts of the North and Weſt of this Shire, many poſſeſs Store 


of Acres, but little Quantity of good Land; but even theſe Parts, for their 


Number of Gentry and ſtout Men, may 1 with any other.. 
Between the North and the South Hams, (for theſe are the ancient Names) 
there lieth a Chain of Hills conſiſting of a blackiſh Earth, both rocky and 
heathy, [but its heathy as well as ſedgy Grounds intermix'd with ſome good 
Paſture, and capable of Improvement, ] call'd by a Name borrow'd [from 
the River Dart which riſes therein, and from its coarſe and moorith Ground, 
DarTMOOR; [heretofore eſteemed] richer in its Bowels than its Surface, 
yielding Tin, as well as Peat-Turf for Fuel; in cutting, drying, and ſaving 
which Turf, you would wonder to ſee. how buſy thoſe who reſide near it are, 
at the proper Seaſon of the Year for that kind of Work. In this extenſive 
Moor, the rocky Tops of the Hills, call'd Torre, are in Winter often co- 
ver d with white Caps; but in the Summer the bordering Neighbours bring 
great Herds of Cattle and Flocks of Sheep, to be depaſtured there [during 
the Summer Months, viz. from May till October or November. ]--- From 
theſe Hills, or rather Mountains, the Parents of many Rivers, the Land 
declineth both Ways toward the Northern and Southern Seas ; witneſs the 
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« is found Stone, which for its Hardneſs, Sound- 


* neſs, and beautiful Veinings, rivals the beſt Ita- 


lian Marbles, and falls very little, if any thing 
«« ſhort of them in Luſtre. Great Quantities of 
«« this Stone are ſent to Lender, where they are 
wrought up for the nobleſt Purpoſes. At other 
Places, on this South Coaſt, are Quarries of 
Slates for covering Houſes, and theſe likewiſe 
of the beſt kind; which are not only fetch'd 
away by Land-Carriage, to the Diſtance of 1o, 
12, and 16 Miles, but great Quanties of them 
are ſent Coaſtwiſe to all the Towns on the 
Britiſh Shore; and exported to Holland, Flanders, 
and other Places beyond the Sea. 

At divers Places are found large Quanties of 
very good Oak-Timber, as well as Aſh, Elm, 
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«© Beech, &c. and ſuch of it as grows in Places 


4 whence it can be conveyed,” either by Land or 
Water Carriage, to Plymouth Dock, is there 
wa ſerv'd in for the Uſe of his Majeſty's Navy. 


„ altho? the Woollen Manufactures ta 


* not more than 75]. 


« Coppice Wood is [or was] ſo very plenty, that 

e off great 
„ Quantities in Charcoal, and yet greater Quan- 
„ tities are expended in common Firing (there 


being [ little. or] no Coal rais'd in this Coun- 


« ty), yet the Price is ſo low that the Lands where 
„ it thrives well, would not [before the Advance- 
« ment of the Price of Lands within the laſt 20 
% Years] generally produce more than 5 s. per 
Acre, communibus Annis, | and at preſent perhaps 
«© The Lands in Deven- 
«« ſhire, ſave only the Foreſt of Dartmoor, Haldon- 
« Hill, and ſome Heaths, Moors, and coarſe: 
«© Downs of no very large Extent— are divided 
into ſmall Incloſures ; — and as theſe Ineloſures 


are ſmall, fo are [or were] the Farms and Te- 


« nements in theſe Parts; 10” but of theſe ſmal} 
Farms, which are far from being ſo manifeſtly 


inconvenient as this Author Dee I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſay more in a ſubſequent Note. | 


10 Tour thro? G. Britain, Vol, 1. P. 304307 of the 3d Edition by Richardſon, or 3538—-360 of the 7th. 
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diverſe Courſos of thoſe Rivers, ſome of which diſburthen themſelves in the 
Brittſh Ocean, and others, long wandering, ſeek the Severn Sea. s 
<* This Waſte [for fo DAR TMO OR was once reputed to be] K. Joun : 
aſſigned [or rather continued it by his Reſervation thereof ] to be a Foreſt; 
< and of its then Condition William of Malmſbury might poſſibly have Reaſon 
to ſay, as he does, that it was a barren Soil, and of little Uſe but for harbour- 
ing of wild and ſavage Beaſts; hardly yielding any Corn but Oats and Pulſe.” 
[But befides Dartmoor, and that ſmall Part of Exmoor which lies within the 
Limits of this County, ſome other Parts thereof were ſubject to the Foreſt- 
Laws before the Reign of K. Jobn; as appears by his Charter for disforeſting 
them, confirm'd by Inſpeximus in the Sth Year of his Son K. Henry the zd, 
by which the whole County, except only the ſaid two Moors, was disforeſted, 
june the Inhabitants for-ever freed from all-things appertaining to a Foreſt; 
he thereby granting them the Liberty of Tillage and of incloſing Parks, out 
of the Limits of the ſaid Moors; and likewiſe of hunting, ſhooting with 
Bows, &c. - alſo limiting and appointing the Sheriff's Torn or County 
Court to be held yearly at en. The fame] K. Henry the 3d, done _ 
confirm 
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& The Marks < > incloſe thoſe Parts of this tempore R. Edw.* 1.  b quod tota Devenia S& 


Work which in Curli's Edition are tranſpoſed, or 
 loptoff 1 50 his 1ſt Part, and inſerted in his Se- 
cond, or by Way of Addition to the former; but 
thoſe ch he has wholly omitted, are included 
between fingle inverted Comma's as mentioned 
under the Note p, in Page 12. See alſo the 
Preface. 
y This Charter for the Disforeſting of Devonſtire 
(a Copy whereof I find in Mr. We/cott's View of 
| Devonſhire, in MS,) may deſerve a Place here, and 
1s as follows : 
 _Hzsnxicus Dei Gratia Rex Angliz, Dominus 
Hiberniæ, Dux Normannie & Aquitania, Et Comes 
_Andigavie,, &c. ries, piſcopis, Abbatibus, 
Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus 
tarum, #; me Prepofitis, Miniſtris, & onmi- 
bus Ballivis & fidelibus ſuis, Salulem. Inſpeximus 


chartam quam Dom. TFohannes Pater nofter fecerat 


omnibus hominibus de tota Devonia in hec werba : 


Johannes D. G. Rex Anglia, Dominus Hibernic, 


ccc. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, &c. Salutem. Sciatis 
nos deaffereſtaſſe totam Devoniam de omnibus que ad 


2 ertinent, uſque ad Metas antiquas Regardo- 
| Rn: — Quæ Regards Faere 


® $o in 2 MSS of Weſter, but inſtead of Edo, it ſhould doubtleſs be Henrici, as appears from the Words, — 
Befides, Edward the iſt was not prior to, but Suceeſſor of, K. H 


Henrici Regis lower down in this ſame Charter: 


i non poteraxt ſaltatoria vel hajeas facere. 
Canes eorum excurrerent in Foreſtam noftram, vo 


» Jufticiariis F. oref- | 


Michaelis Archangeli, ad inquiredam Placi 


homines in es manentes, & Heredes eorum font ny 
foreſtati, emnimods,' et quieti & ſoluti de nobis 


Heredibus mnoftris inperpetuum, de omnibus que a 


Foręſtam pertinent; Exceptis duabus Moris prænomi- 


natis Dartmoor & Exmoor per prædictas Meta. 
Volumus & concedimus quod prædicti homines & heredes 
eorum habeant Conſuetudines in Regardis Morarum 


8 illarum, ficut habere conſueverunt tempore prædicti 
Hlenriei Regis faciend, inde ut conſueverint, Et quod 


liceat eis qui volunt, extra prediftas Metas, afſerare, 
parcas facere, omnimodas Venationes capere, Canes, 
Arcus & Sagittas, & alia omnimodo Arma habere, et 
Saltatoria facere, niſi in diuiſis præmdictarum Morarum, 


Et | 


quod ipfi inde deducantur, (ficut & alii Baroner & 
Milites, inde deducantur qui  fuere de Foreſta, et qui 


 attaciat. alibi Foreftee noſtræ.] Et volumus quod unam 


Turnam Vicecomitis teneri fiat per Annum in Comitatu 
Devoniæ; et illam turnam teneri fiat peſt Feſtum Sancti 
ta Corone, 
et alia que ad Coronam pertinent, fine occaſiene alicui 


Facienda. Et. EY panes turnas non grants * 


e predifii 
* 1915 gar 


and r OI IO or Boundaries of Foreſts, W are here referr* to. 
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confirm'd his Father's Grant relative to Dartmoor and Exmoor, (of which 
latter I forbear to ſpeak, as it lieth almoſt wholly in Samer ſetſbire;) but alſo 
for the avoiding and preventing divers Inconveniencies, - [by 'Treſpaſſes or 
_ otherwiſe,] fixed and determined the certain Bounds of Dartmoor by his Char- 
ter for the Perambulation thereof; a Copy of which Charter will be given in its 
proper Place, where I ſhall have Occaſion to treat more at large of this Foreſt.? 
As to the other Parts of the County, if once ſo craggy and full of Brakes 
and Briars, [as they are ſaid to have anciently been, and fo barren as by fome- 
repreſented (perhaps on no better Authority than that of Maimſbury,) they 
have been fince ſo very much changed for the better, that] by the Induſtry 
of Man, and God's Bleſſing withal, this County now produces Plenty of. 
Corn, Fruits, Roots, Vegetables, &c. as well as Cattle, Fowl, Fiſh, and a 
Variety of other things neceſſary for the Support and Suſtenance of Man. 
As to Cattle, -- no Part of the Kingdom is better ſupplied with Beaſts 
of all Sorts, whether for Profit or Pleaſure: Thoſe for Pleaſure however: 
are much diminiſh'd ; many Parks having been long fince diſparked, and 
converted from Pleaſure to- Profit; from depaſturing of wild Beaſts, to the- 
breeding, feeding, and fattening of Bullocks and Sheep, or to the Purpoſes: 
of Huſbandry and Tillage.* Our Flocks of Sheep indeed do not make that. 
Show as thoſe elſewhere, becauſe the Incloſures hide them from a curfory 
View; yet the Cloathing Trade is perhaps no-where more briſkly carried 2 
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Placitis Coronæ cum in Venire attachiend. Coronat. & Licence, there is the leſs Danger of any Injury to 
propter Pacem afſecurand. ita quod in Itinere illo nthil the Community by Reparkments : Indeed Laws 
capiat ad opus ſuum. De perſonibus vero qui capti fuere, may be evaded, and perhaps we are better ſecured 
in Com. Devonie de quibus Vicecumes habeat poteſtatem from the Encroachments-of Diana on the Precints 
eos replegiandi ; et quorum repleg. Com. Dev. voluere of Cores and Pan, by the public-ſpirited and bene-' 
Super fe capere, volumus & concedimus quod per Confili- volent Diſpoſition of our. preſent Gentry, and the- 
um eorum replegiantur, ita quod per vel occaſione prevailing Taſte for Improvements in Gardening 
Vicecom. alterius in Priſond non detineantur. Et , and Agriculture, which are inconſiſtent with the 
Vicecom, injuſtè tractet homines Devonie et inde conuicdt. Practices of the Nimrods of former Ages; of whom 
| Fuerit incidet in -miſericordiam noſtram, et Nos de eo many, if left without legal Reſtraints, (when both 
miſericordiam capiemus, et alium Vicecom. loco ejus ſub- Letters and Lands were leſs cultivated, and Hunt-- 
Nituemus, qui eos bene & legaliter tractabit. Tefl. ing, unleſs when engaged in War, their chief 
Domino Rogero Day Epiſ. Galfrido Fil. Petri Com. Buſineſs,) might have been ready enough to imi- - 
Et. Baldw. Awmerel, Willielmo de Brait, Hugo tate their nnical Norman Conqueror, in de- 
de Menavil, Willielmo Brewer, Sim. de Pateſhill. moliſhing Churches and depopulating Villages, to- 
Dat. per manum Rodolþhi Ciceſt. ele. apud Minton make Room for their kindred wild Beaſts : But in 
18 Die Maij Anno Regni noftri guinto. | a leſs ferocious and more learnedly luxurious Age, 
3 1 18 TEM we may hope there are but few, who cannot diſcern 
_ z. The Benefits reſulting from this Converſion of how little it is for their own Intereſt, to diminiſh+ 
Parks to Paſture and Arable Lands, as well to the Number and increaſe the Diſtreſſes of the in- 
their Owners as the Public, will admit of no Diſ- duſtrious and laborious Poor, without whoſe Af-- 
ute; and as the Common Law reſtrains our Great ſiſtance they could neither have Bread for their- 
| Men from multiplying Parks: without the. Royal. Families nor Sauce to their Veniſon... bs 
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' Ground afforded a 3d Crop, vix. of Oats.—The ill 
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and if the feeding of other Beaſts be not ſo much diſcern'd' here, it is becauſe 


tional Store for victualling our Ships; which are fully ſupplied from-among 


ourſelves by thoſe of our own Breed. And as this County is well ſtored 


the great Demands for Navigation, in theſe Weſtern Parts, require a propor- 


with young Beaſts to be fatten'd for Slaughter, ſo it is alſo with ſmall ſer- 


viceable Horſes: "Tis true we have comparatively but few of thoſe large 


beautiful Geldings which are met with elſewhere ; but then our ſmaller Hor- 
ſes over-match them in other reſpects; being more hardy, and fitter to bear 


Burdens, [their common Labour, in a hilly Country like this, where Carts, 
&. are not ſo manageable;] and on a Journey will hold out longer without 


_ tiring, as well in other Countries as here at home; whereas thoſe which are 


brought hither from other Parts are quickly tired, and liable to be ſooner 
lamed and unfit for Service.' Ro 4 | | | | 
And as we are not deficient in Cattle, we have no leſs Plenty of Fol, 


both wild and tame; not only of the common kinds, but alſo of others 


brought from abroad; of which thoſe of the ſame Species, by a Mixture of 
their Breed with our own, have better'd them both in Beauty and Taſte. '---- 


| [Concerning our Plenty of Fiſb, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further on.] 


Of Corn we have [or might have, if our Grazing Farmers would follow 
the Example of their leſs ſelfiſh Predeceſſors, by continuing the uſual Til- 
Jage,] a Plenty of all Sorts; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats*, Pulſe, Vetches, 


&. as well for the Navy and Exportation, as for the Suſtenance of the In- 


habitants. . | 7 
Of Trees, this County hath the like Variety as other Places of this King- 


dom; but partly by good Huſbandry in cleanſing the Ground, and partly by 
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| a Tr has been already hinted, (See the Concluſion of Empire juſt publiſh'd, that Oars are uſeleſs, im- 


Note r, p. 14.) that a greater Quantity of Oats is e exhauſting the Ground more than 
now till'd in this County than formerly ; the any other Grain, (the Truth whereof will hardly 
Number of Draught Horſes occaſioning a greater be admitted, nor perhaps his Diſallowance of it as 
Demand for them, and conſequently a e  Horſe-fodder approv'd of;) what he ſays of Oat- 
Price; which of late Years has induced many of meal as Food for the Poor may however deſerve 
our Farmers to neglect the Tillage of Wheat, and ſome Regard: ** Oatmeal (ſays he) is not to be 
inſtead thereof to cultivate that Grain, not only in bee pon with Buck-Wheat, nor 1s it ſo good a 

| ſuch Lands as were formerly thought moſt proper Fo 

for it, but alſo in thoſe which uſed heretofore to ing Horſes, it is only a. Means of multiplying 
be properly manured for Wheat and Barley, when «« a Species of Cattle which alone may INS: 
after a Crop of each, the ſame Dreſſing of the a Nation; and which are already attend 

« an exceeding bad Effect on England.” He af- 
Conſequences that muſt ultimately attend their terwards computes, that the preſent Conſump- 

. . preſent Preference of Oats to other Grain are tion of Oats in Eugland and .Wales is 400,000 
obvious: But without adding any Reflections of * Quarters more than that of Wheat: — An 
my own on this Practice, or aſſerting with the amazing Quantity! * 
Author of the Eſſays on the State of the Britiſb e 


as Potatoes; and as to its Utility in feed- 
with 


\ ' 


% 


I Huſbandry in felling and ſelling, [but neglecting to plant] the Quantity 
our Timber has been much reduced; the Want whereof has been and may 
hereafter be felt,“ [if more Care be not taken of its Propagation than for a 


Century paſt, in Places fitteſt for it; from which there mig 
Supply, without applying the better Sorts of Paſture anc 


of 


at be a ſufficient 
Arable Land to 


ſuch Purpoſes.]----' Our Fruit- Trees however have not been neglected; for 


of theſe we have 


t Choice, and of the beſt kinds, eſpecially of Apples; 


[with which Fruit this County abounds, having few Farms without Orchards, ] 
and [unleſs the Bloſſom of the Trees happens to fail, or to be hurt by Blights, 
&c. ] ſuch Quantities of Cyder are commonly made, that many Copy- holders 
may pay their Lord's Rent with their Cyder only; a Drink very uſeful for thoſe 
that navigate long Voyages, ſince one Tun of Cyder will ſerve them inſtead of 


106 


three of Beer, and is alſo found to be 
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gement of d But however famous this County hath been for its 


„ 


d From the Recommendation and Encouragem 


3 
Time 


the Society of Arts, and the new Plantations o ß 
late Vears in conſequence thereof, we have 


Grounds to hope, that the Cauſe of this Com- 


aint (which has continued from our Author's 
to the preſent) will be effectually removed. 


That Copyholders who have Orchards, may gene- 


rally pay their Lord's Rent with Cyder only, is not 
at- all to be wonder'd at; for the Rents reſerv'd - 


on Copyholds, ſel dom amount to more than a 


Shilling in the Pound of the groſs yearly Value, 
but then the Fines for Renewals are the greater. 
At preſent, not only Copyholders, but ſometimes 


| Rack-renters who. have extenſive, Orchards, and 
theſe in their Prime, ma 


poſſibly in a very plen- 


tiful Year, raiſe Money by Sale of Cyder, to pay 


% 


7 


* 


a conſiderable Part of the Rent of that Tear; But 


a general Plenty muſt N diminiſh the Price; 
and this can't be expecte 


every Year, nor from 
every Orchard; nor is there the like Plenty of 
S5 Eyder - Fruit in ſome other Parts of the 
County, as we have in and about Alphington near 
Exeter, and in that Southern Diviſion of Devos- 


Sire which is commonly call'd. the Southe Hams, 


the Seaſon prove favou 


from; whence great Quaptities of Cyder are (if 
| 5 9 755 the Fruit) annu- 
ally ſent to London; tho' tis ſaid very little of it 


is drank there as ſuch, and that little ſo ſweeten'd 


and adulterated, that no Devenian.could relith it; 


but is for the moſt Part ſold to Wine-Merchants, 


who beſt know to what Purpoſes it may be applied. 


- * . 1 - * , 8 - 2 4 a 2 x. * I * 4 
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as being productive of 


Experiments have given Riſe to an Opinion; 
our Cyder occaſions the latter, by being im 

ted with the Lead of the Fats in our Coles refit 
But this Opinion, tho” adopted by Perſons of un- 
# FE peat Learning and 


more wholeſome in hot Climates.* _ 


| r 
„ 
# 


excellent Cyder, (which is allow'd to be of a more 


. is and high Spirit than the Hergfaraſbirs Cy- 
Pri 7 2 


not a better 
than common White Wine; 11): this Deum 
Wine has been (perhaps too haſtily) condemn d, 

os Gout ; and alſo of what 
ſome. call the Devonſhire-Colic ; and ſome er 


Pre 


Judgment, has been 


ject ſoever our Devonzans may 


_ diſputed by others, as being inconſiſtent with evi- 
dent Facts; -fince it appears that,not half. of que 
" Cyder-Fats are cover'd with Lead, in . 
leaſt, on the. Produce whereof the Experiments 


e. 


were aid to be made; | 
"Leaded, tis e they could 
Effect on the Cyder in its running off from them, 


Matter in its Fermentatiog.— I has alſo been al- 
ledg'd, that he Lead, Shot 0 al 


* which afterwards purges itſelf 45 all adventitious- 
ed 


- 
9 


mentioned Opinion is grounded, — 
| may be to the Gout or the 
© Colic, either or both of which, may be ſome- 
times brought on by a poor rough & hungry Cyder, 


or by ſuch as is made of unripe Fruit, or what we. 
call Grafs-Fruit, (the Quantity whereof is. 155 


» CF 2 SE SEE 
2 1 1 


e ; and if they Were all really 
Tab line or no 


f In cleaning Bot- 
tles, and "accidently left in lome, might — 
che Reſult of the Experiments an which the above-. 
ded; — But how ſub- 


/ 


"Ob Tue General Deſtription 


1 Herbs Ukewiſe, both of the Garden and Field, this County Sach as 
great Abundance, and as many Varieties, as any other; [the Deſeription 
of which, muſt be left to the Botaniſts, and others hol can Aiſtinguiſſi 


thoſe that are either edible or mediginal, from ſuch as are poiſonouß or Rurt- 


ful to Men or Cattle. The Cattle indeed, (to uſe the Words of our Britiſt 
— M are taught by Inſtinct 7 foun' their Perſon, and to-ebpoje their Focd; 
ut tis certain they thrive better in ſome kinds of Paſture: than others * — 
that the different kinds of Herbage on which they feed, accordingly vary 
Taſte of their Fleſh, as well as of the Butter and Cheeſe made from < wn 
Mik; And the wo -have in general as good Paſture: for all Sorts of Cattle 
in Heuonſbire as in other Counties, yet whether it be owing to the Quality 
ol the Herbage, or the Nature of the Soil, or bath, we cannot boaſt of 
aving much good Cheeſe in this County, except about Mempury near the 
Borders of Dor /et and Somerſetſhire ; nor can it be mended, according to the 
common Opinion, even when the ſame Methods are taken in making it as 
there; tho ſome will have it, that ſame M t would produce as 
good Cheeſe as any that comes 2 25 unde Pak 2 owever this be, our 
. is very ies ; and being made with elouted Cream, will keep freſh 
d mac er, and bear potting better than any other: Indeed 
= who are not uſed to it, think it rather too falt, and fancy it taſtes. of 
Smoke ; 2 it iv really does, when any N Stick of W e to be 
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1 with Nha of [+] able Cyder, an Marſh dan e St. Peas on moiſt 
Ec bo „ . e of gy Grounds, and about ſhallow Pools of b mol dog 
| Ir; 55 et it Aral — 1 14 an an Ap- Ivy-leav'd Bell-flower, in the like moiſt Places. 
ke, 15 Ex . & ſtrict Examinations t there Common Fryngium, on the Rock, going 3 to 
ET _ Gouty Perſons in this County who the Ferry ſrom' Plymouth to Cornwall. 
ors a5 ARON { thoſe who make it Small Sea Ruh<graſs, in the wet We via 
ve _ : And the like has been af. Plymouth, 
on Fr the Faculty of their colical Pa- Small Sea-Ruſh, in Brixpa-Boroughs, Eg - 
855 ; Now 1 whence we might infer, that 8 ſup- Turkey. 8 Feather, on the Rocks near Exmou, 


pos d Prevalence of both theſe Maladies in Devon, lentifully. 
' muſt ariſe from ſome other Cauſe, e it Mo B m-leav'd Archangel, or Baſtard-Balm, in many 
it';s no proper SubjeR of Enquiry here; and is Woods in this . . 5 and ® ihe 4 Mr. 


only hinted at, fo obyiate any Doubts, miſts  Champernowne's'W ton near Turner; 
ken Notioos 8 ng to the We or Where alſo grows that Kind of of Madder denomina- 


| Gr. Cyder i in general. Rubia major. 13 5 
e "Of Herbs which: oe either more plentif a here Rubia Hlveſtric, or wild N on the MS near 
or not ſo common in other Counties, 145 ow- Bideford Bridge. = | 
"mga ate hog notice of, in the Catalogue « = N 


Ray to the Publiſhers of - To'theſe, 8. Author of the . Nene 
for's S 12 wit * | adds, Alkanet, in ſeveral Places; ; and la 
Shall round-leav'd e creeping. Raftard- N | 8 wort or Dittander, near Reeker. 4 n 
"Lequerit on watery B tots Dia 19 Yet 1; 62 


v2 Gibſon's Cambd. Edit. 1695. p. 42. is yu lt Kami R 296. 14 as Br, Vol, 1. P. 496. 


off Dr 1 IRE, - an 


among the Fewel with which the Milk is heated (or of cis as. we ſpeak,) 
to produce the Cream; but to avoid this there is a Method of heating it 
with Charcoal on a Stove, which effectually prevents any ſmoky Taſte. 
This Cream is ſo delicious, that nothing of the kind can equal it; far 
exceeding the raw Cream of other Counties, and infinitely preferable to. that 
Mixture of Milk and Flour which is uſed inſtead of it in London and elſe- 
where to cream their Tarts, &c.. And when made into Butter, the Butter- 
milk it produces is na leſs rich and delicious; very nouriſhing, and in ſome 
_ Caſes deem'd medicinal, particularly in conſumptive Caſes and other Diſor- 
ders of the Lungs; whereas that which comes from the Raw-cream Butter 
of other Counties, is little better than Whey, and (if I am not miſinform d) 
is commonly given to the Hogs.---- Of the Milk thus ſcalded, after its 
Cream is taken off, there is made an inferior Sort of Cheeſe ; not fo much 
for the Market, as for the Uſe of the Farmer's own Servants and Labourers : 
This poor Cheeſe is however the moſt common; for the Milk being for the 
moſt Part ſcalded, for the ſake of the Cream and Butter, and all that is 
not ſold to the Poor, &c. reſerv'd for Cheeſe, there is comparatively but 
very little made of that better Sort, which we call Raw-milk Cheeſe, as 
being made of unſcalded Milk whoſe Cream has not been ſkimm'd off; and 


. | | even 


8 


(meaning Brandirons,) fitted for that Purpoſe : 
and ſach a Fire made under it with dry Wood, as 


to give the Milk, gently and gradually, a /ca/ding, 
be a doiling Heat, which would 2 diſturb — 


NOTES and ADDITION s. 


f Dr. Hals in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (for 
1755, Part I.) “ having deſcribed the Devonſhire 
Meth od of ſcalding Milk for Cream, ſomewhat 
imperfectly, it may not be amiſs (for the ſake of 


our Readers in other Counties who are unacquaint- 


ed therewith,) to inſert a more correct Account of 


it here, —The Milk-Pans in our larger Dairies are 
generally of Braſs, their Breadth of about 3 Times 
their Depth, and will hold from 3 to allons ; 
which kind of Pan ſhould never be ſcour'd but 
only kept clean by waſhing, to prevent the ill Ef. 
ſects of the mineral Acid in the Copper; to avoid 
which they ſhould alſo be tinn'd, as they ſome- 
times are. To theſe however (after all theſe Pre- 
_ cautions) the Earthen Pans are preferable; but 
| leſs uſed, as they ſeldom contain more than 2 or 
3 Gallons: They are broad & ſhallow like the for- 
mer, but the upper Part. wider than the Bottom ; 


> and Note, a new Earthen Pan, (or an d one if it 


das been applied to other Uſes,) will not anſwer 
this Purpoſe, till Milk has been heated in it twice 
or thrice; but will produce Froth and Bubbles in- 
| Read of Cream, and give the Milk an ill Taſte.— 
To procure the Cream, each Pan af Milk is ſet 
ona triangular Trivet, or Braxdize as here call'd, 


much of its Cream. As ſoon as it is ſo h 
dimple or throw up very {mall Bubbles, it is ta- 
ken off the Fire, and carried to the Dairy or Milk- 
. Houſe, and ſet on the Floor or in ſome other cool 
Place, from 1a to 18 or ao Hours, or even longer 


bages, or Autumnal Leaves; even wi 
Method of Ventilation which he preſcribes, 
with it will be perfeQly cured. - 


Cream, as that the Milk would” not throw up, 


but retain the moſt Part of. it, aFording only a thin 
filmy Cream unkt for Butter; and the Milk itſelf 


after being thus boil'd, will not have the uſual 


Effect from the Runnet in producing Cheeſe, tho” 
it be better in other reſpeQs, as On 
as to 


in hot Weather, but in very cold Weather 12 may 


de ſufficient; after. which, the Cream is frimm'd 


off, to be made into Butter, or for other Uſes. 
Note, It appears from the ſame Dr. Hales Ex- 
periments, that this Method of ſcalding the Milk 


will take off much of the ill Taſte occaſioned by 


the Food of the Cows, either from Turn 9 8 
t 
s, but 


eee 


28 The General Deſcription | | | 
even this falls far ſhort either of the | Bridgewater or Gleceſter | Cheeſe, with 


which it is not to be compared. There is alſo a middle Sort, which we. 


call Skim-milk Cheeſe, becauſe made of raw Milk whoſe creamy Head has 
been ſkimm'd off; but of this, very little is made in this County; that 
which we have of this kind, being for the moſt Part brought hither from 
Somerſet and Dorſet, and their neighbouring Counties. ] 55 

In this County alſo are found, and digged out of the Bowels of the Earth, 
divers rich Minerals; for we have Mines of Tin, Lead, Iron, and other 
Metals; and in following the Veins of Tin ſome have lighted on Silver, 
contrary to the Suppoſition of Cicero, who denied that there was any ſuch 
Metal to be found in Britain: And where. theſe Metals are wanting, we 
have ſcarce any Place fo barren as not to yield ſome other uſeful Commodity; 
as divers kinds of Stone, for building or other Uſes ; particularly Quarries of 
Slate for covering Houſes were diſcovered in the 16th Century or ſoon after, 


* 


* 


and ſtill continue to be wrought; [and even the Moſs of the Dartmoor Rocks 


has lately been found very uſeful to the Dyers, in heightening a particular Co- 
lour, for which they formerly had Ingredients from abroad; of which more 


in its proper Place. ] Coals alſo [not long before our Author's Time] had been 


digged for the Supply of Fewel, and for burning of Lime- ſtones; of which 
_ laft this County is not deſtitute, tho' it be not ſufficient to anſwer the great 
Demand for it, or too far diſtant from ſome Parts where it would be very 
uſeful, for manuring and improving the Land.“ [But it may be preſumed 
that the then Adventurers in Coa/-Works were ultimately as much diſap- 


pointed in their Expectations, as thoſe who have in our Days engaged in the 


NOTES and ADDITION S. 


g Concerning the Tin-Mines, and the Laws of the 
Stannaries in chis County, ſee farther on. 


Our Author's Words are, * Aud of late Days 


Auarrier of Slate art found out, &c. from whence 
we may conclude, that the Diſcovery of ſuch Quar- 


tries in 27 County, muſt have been in, or not long 


before his Time: Indeed we find (7) the Exzrzz 
Helliers (by which Word we now mean 'S/aters ) 


- were e with the Coopers in 1566; but 


'tis probable that the then Helliers were ſuch as co- 
ver'd Roofs with Shingles of Nod only, which 
might occaſion their Connection with the Coopers, 


tho” their preſent Buſineſs Be that of Slaters and 


"Plaifterers.,—— But at whatever Time theſe Slate- 
Quarries were firſt diſcover'd, they ſtill continue 
to be wrought to good Advantage; as before ob- 
ſerv'd in the Aaditions under Page 21. 7 
Mr. W:/cot- alſo, among the many Quarries of 
good Stone for Building which are met-with in 


17 Ixacke's Memorials, p. 66. 


which ſome ripe 5 or 4 
of a proportional Br | : 
excellent Columns and Pilaſters in Buildings, to 


takes Notice of a 
_ of which ſome Slabs ariſe 9 Feet in length, and 
at leaſt: a Foot thick; whic 

on the Ve of the River Dart, but mentions not 
the particular Place.“ “ — I have ſeen many Bits 


| s 
TIS s. e l n 5 
this Courity, particularly mentions Two in. Berry 


ich equals it in Beauty: 
The one of a dunniſh murry Colour diaper'd with 


Blue and Green, and having alſo running Veins 
of White: The other of a Marble Dye, inter- 


mix'd with a beautiful variegated White; of 
4 Feet in Length, and 
eadth and Thiekneft f 


which Purpoſe they were applied. — He alſo 
1 1 55 of natural Touchſtone, 


h Quarry he ſays is 


of Touchſtone on the Strand at Tezgnmouth, and 


. was. inform'd by a Goldſmith who tried one of 
them, that. it anſwer'd its Purpoſe in the Trial of 


Gold, | 


18 Weſtcot in MS. Lib. 5 e. 14. 


* 


f % 


| Pomeroy, each of them N if not 4 per- 
fect Porphyry, a Stone wt 


8. made N 


op 


©. = . 
1 y a 7 
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fame laudable tho unſucceſsful Attempts; there being at preſent no Coals 
rais'd in this County, except a particular Sort at Bovey-Tracey, like that 
which the Germans call Lignum foſfile, which is now uſed in burning of 
Lime-kilns in that Neighbourhood, and is diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of 
Bovey Coal.---- Among our ſubterraneous Treaſures] the miraculous Load- 
ſtone is alſo found; which, tho” not ſo rich as Silver, is more neceſſary to 
Sailors; who without the Aſſiſtance thereof, [or ſome artificial Magnet in 
its ſtead, ] to touch their Needle and give it its due Polarity,* can have no 
| ſure Guide in long Voyages, nor indeed in any out of Sight of the Coaſt. 
This wonderful Stone, tho' met with in divers other Parts of the World, 


| „ 3 „ ind [and 
* NOTES and ADDITIONS. : 


i What Load/lonzs had been diſcover'd in this County who have thought that the Loadſtone gave a 
before our Author wrote, he no- where informs us, Northerly DireQion, becauſe its natural Poſiti- 
except by juſt mentioning their being found at ** on in its Mine was (as they fancied) North and 

Brent, when he comes to deſcribe that Place; but * South.“ » „ - | 

- In 1667, the 75 Dr. Edau. Cotton, Archdeacon of f Althoogh our Author in his Account of Brent, 

- Cornwall, ſent a large one to the Royal Society, takes Notice that the Loaditone had been found 

as mentioned in the ' Philoſophical Tranſattions , there, he mentions not in what Quantities; but 

No. 23, which had been dug out of the Ground Mr. Feftcot mentions a Mine, or rather Quarry 
here in ire, and weighed 60 Pounds. This of Loadſtones there, of which I may poſſibly 
natural Magnet, tho' it would take up no great be enabled to give a better Account, when I come 

Weight of Iron, would move 4 Needle about 9 to that Place in the Courſe of the following Sur- 

Feet diſtant from it; but a Part of it being bro- vey ; however, it may not be amiſs to add an 

ken off, its Attraction extended not beyond 7 Feet, Obſervation of his here, vis. that thtſe Brent 

unleſs both Parts were reunited: This I preſume Magnets. were in his Time not much in Requeſt ; 

Was when it was unarm'd; for tho' large Magnets and that thoſe brought from the Perfian Gulf near 

take up leſs Weight, in Proportion to their own, Ormus were ſaid much to exceed them in their 
than ſmaller Ones, yet had this been arm'd, or magnetic Virtue: But this Opinion might be 
capp'd with Iron or Steel, its Force would have _ owing to the Ignorance of thoſe who tried them; 
been much augmented z of which future Trials the Nature and Qualities of the Magnet being now 
were then promis'd, and perhaps may appear in much better known than when Mr. }#/tcot wrote, 

"ſome of the Tranſactions which I have not ſeen; tho” we are ſtill leſs acquainted with the Cauſe 

but the Effects of ſuch Armour are now well than the Effects of Magnetiſm : Or perhaps, be- 

known. In what Part of Devonſbire this remark- cauſe Things far-fetch'd and dear-bought were al- 
able Loadſtone was dug up, (whether at Brent ways deem'd fitteſt for Ladies, ſome Yirtzoff equally 
or elſewhere) is not ſaid, nor can I yet learn, af- * capricious in their Choice, might fancy foreign 
ter all my Enquiries. concerning it; except what Loadſtones to be fitteſt for the Uſe of Sazlors ; 
may be gather'd from the Abridgment of the without making a thorough Trial of the Virtue 

Tranſactions by Lowthorp, in which he adds to of thoſe found here at home, This however, is 

"that of No. 23, the following Extract from Phil, now of little Conſequence, ſince the Diſcoveries 

Col n. 1. p. 8. by Mr. J. Beaumont of the preſent Age (and originally by a Native of 

J can aſſure you (ſays he) that thoſe Courſes, this County, as will be ſhewn in its Place,) have 

-« Veins, or Loads, where Loadſtones are found + taught us to ſupply the want of the Loadſtone, by - 

in the lower Parts of Devonſbire [by which I communicating Magnetiſm to Bars of Steel. 

BL ho he means the Veſtern Parts of the County, 1 „ V 

"as fartheſt diſtant from Lonam, and ſo in Londen- k Our Author's Words here are, — for it direQs 

Language fartheſt Jown the CountryJ— either the Needle of the Sailor's Compaſs to the North, 

28 they lie ſparingly here and there amongſt being but touched therewith; and indeed when 
Iron Ore, or as they lie in conſiderable Bodies he wrote, it had little Deviation from it, and that 
1 with it, do all generally run Eaſt and Weſt; little was then rather Zaferly, than Wefterly as at 

« which is contrary to the Imagination of thoſe preſent: But it is now well known that the very 
| | Variation 


* 


19 Ph. Tr. Vol. 2. p. 423. a0 Lowtborp's Abridgm, Vol. *. 6, 4+ p. 60. 21 Weſt, in MS, Lib. 1. e. 14. 


and its attractive Power, tho not its Polarity, known to the Ancients,] 


as not been found in this Kingdom till fince the 16th Century. Its 
Virtue is beſt preſerv'd by laying it in Cinders of Iron, [or rather filings of 


Steel.] Among its other 


rheumatic Eyes. | 
This Province is well-water'd, having ſo many clear Rivers, with their 


tributary Brooks and Rivulets, as in this reſpect to be exceeded by none; 


| dl and 
NOTES and ADDITIONS. bY: 
Pariation (as tis call'd) of the Magnetic Needle, m The principal Rivers of this County, are, the Ex, 


is itſelf continually varying, both with reſpect to 
Time and Place ; being different in different Pla- 


ces at the ſame Time, and at different Times in_ 


the ſame Place; and tho' it was formerly Zafterhy, 
the Needle has long fince paſſed. the North Point, 
and in this Part of the World now declines many 
Degrees to the Ne thereof. The Variation here 
at Exeter and in its Neighbourhood is at preſent, 
(viz, in November 1772,) no leſs than 22 Degrees 
and 3 Quarters Weferhy, as I have found by accu- 
rate Obſervations; ſo that here, the Needle, at 
this Time, points nearly Worth. North-Weſt, and 
this its Variation or Declination is continually 
increaſing, (perhaps more regularly than is- ge- 
nerally eee at the Rate of about One De. 
gree, or a very Trifle more, in 6 Years; as 1s 

. evident from a Compariſon of the preſent with the 
former Obſervations made at Exeter for more than 
zo Years paſt: For in 1718, a judicious Obſerver 
_ found it to be here 13® 2o! Weſterly ; on the 2oth 
of May 1762, I found it increas'd to 21 Degrees; 


aud now to at leaſt 224 as above; ſo that in 1780, 


we may expect it to become full 24 Degrees. 
This Hint, tis preſumed, will a e Jeemn'd im- 
ertinent in a Work of this kind; and may not 
5 unac ble to ſome Readers, whoſe Buſineſs 
may occaſionally require the. Uſe of the Magnetic 
Needle, in e Weſtern Parts; or whoſe Curio- 
ty may prompt them to compare theſe, with fu - 
ture Obſervations of their on. 


1 Had Pliny known the Polarity: of the Loadſtone, 
and its Uſes in Navigation, (of the Diſcovery 
whereof we have no Account earlier than A. D. 
1180, nor of its Uſe at Sea till 1260,) he would 
probably have overlook'd its inppol Virtue in 
curing rheumatic Eyes, for which few of his Rea- 
ders will now give him Credit: And yet ſome 


Moderns have recommended the Touch of a Mag- 


net, as giving Eaſe in the Tooth- ach; and the 
carrying it about one (in the Pocket or otherwiſe), 


as a Preſervative againſt the Gout : An eaſy. Re- 


medy, and well worth our Attention, had. we ſuf- 
ficient Authority to add, Probatum of. 7580 


V+ . 
= 


 minfer_in Derſaſire 


Meander, 
the Severn 


the Feige, the Dart, the Tau, and the Toaridge—. 
The Ex indeed riſes in that Part of Exaxcoox which 


lies in the County of Samenſet, but ſoon enters hi: 
County, and in its Courſe unites with the Cala 
and the Creedy ; of which the former has its Riſe 
alſo in Somerſei/hire, which likewiſe claims the 
Otter, as it Offspring, as well as the Yartey which 


falls into the River 4x ; but the Arx itſelf riſes at 


4 Farm call'd Ax-4xoller, within the Pariſh of Rea- 
But tho? theſe have their 
pective Sources a little beyond the Bound 


of Dzyon, they all take their Courſe through it 


to the Brit; Channel, as well as the Ex ; which 
laſt, being thus increaſed by its Junction with the 
Culm and the Creedy as above, proceeds to ExzTzx ; 
and having widen'd its Bed to receive the CH 


which comes ſlowly to partake of it, a little be- 


low. Topſbam, forms an ÆEſtuary which extends 
from thence to Exmozth, where it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Sea.—— The Rivers Dart, Teign, Taw, 
and both Branches of the Oct alias Ochment, as 


well as the Tauy and Id, deſcend from the Foreſt 


of Dy1zTMoor; of which the two firſt, as alſo 
the Pyn (another Stream emitted from the Skirts 


of the ſame Foreſt,) take their Courſes. to the 
| Channel ; but the Taw 
and the Oct direct theirs Northaward, and the latter 
joining the. Touridge (or Torridge,) proceeds as 


Southern. Sea or Brits 


well as the former, to the Severn Sea. The 
Tay and the Zyd help to ſwell the ſtately Stream 


of the Tamar, which riſes near the ſame Place 


with the 7. exridge, in the North-Weſt Part of this 
County bordering on Cormuall, but they take 


different Courſes; for the Touridee after ſome 


Progreſs South-eaſterly, bends itſelf about to the 
Northward, and after ſome doublings and turn» 
ings, rambles North-weſtward with many a wanton 

till ĩt at ee itſelf into 
3 the Tamar taking 


— 


irtues, Pliny would have it to be a Cure for 


424 


Severn; but - a; Southerly 
_ . Courſe, after having receiv'd the H and the Tawy 
before mentioned, proceeds to meet the Phun; 
with which joining ite Waters in Plymesth-Sound, 
they both pay their Tribute to the We 
TT 1 ehg 1 » 


and tick © neceſferily requiring a proportional Naber er Bridges, the: 
Obſervation! of ſome Authbts that no Kin 2 — more Bridges than 
England, may de particularly applied to in compari on. with 


others : Their Nu imber Has deen eee, be to be 166, [and fo it 
| ſtands in all the'MSS of our Author's Survey; but whenever this Com | 
tation was made, it probably, fell ſhort of real Numbet, and 1 rachie 
think the Figure in the Place of Hundreds was 2,. and miftaken FM. * 
ſome Copyiſt, on which Suppoſition the computed Number referr d to, was 
266 5 yet even this falls EY ſhort of the 25 re 7 5 Number of our woes ig 
For thoſe which are kept in Repair at the pence of the Aer 84: 
appear from the Liſts of them deliver'd in by Fe N to Fats: | 
eee in 175 to he: no leſs than Hoes : in wär none of 


the 
4e bes NOTES Ack AD DIT INS. 


ofe rincipal Rivers. receive man ſmalles ones, them would be a Vain Kite Tet '7 ner 
8 — . above-named, 3 tans 82 5 4 22 
8 numberleſs Brooks & Torrents by which 100. of them, whoſe Names are beſt —_ 
are au oy in their Progreſs, many of wherein thoſe of the moſt Note are . 7 
Mee” have” ns. well-known: Names to. gui from: the reſt by a different Character. 


0h Bbbington. Brook Ferne foe Ane Ocker Odhment Dir, See Faru, 

Arme or Ene. Ex Or EKR * e e Shobrook-Lake eee, 
5 %%%ͤ ᷣ ᷣð6 n 8 5 periy Yow or T © 
4 ven, Aan or Awne. Fordton water > Otter « or Aut: ES Waldo 2 Lighy YI. 


OO ORE FO Gomteford: „ e e 5 2 2 ku, 1 - 
8 e end” 0 ͤ NET EX ant 
Bran le- Braak - Harburn: F Wellabrock B ' © © 
Bray . Hare S'!bobroal-Lale, See Olaye 22 C 0 
Zurn or Bourn Holæuell- Brook Sidde or Syd : 
Cary or Car Katorbrook © S: FA age. . Fame, 
Glam oe, % ̃ wee , - > Wi WiBford 33 
CIy!kxk © Lew  *' © © Stircombe or Sturconbde © 3 
Cozy or cahy | Loman, olim Suning Store or Stour — or e | 
ulm 8 „ 5 r Tamas. 8 Wrey ; 
Tow C 
eee ee 
i Arles 8 Thrufoel. . . Leu on. Uton-Rrovk, See: 
e 8 Loo Tonen 2 eths Tes or Yeanw,. Su Rim 
 Dryfield-Ford Moule or Mole: ..... - UfrdorTewford . wen gf that Name. 
Dunſbrook ©. Nadder-Water- Ug-Brook. > | 


n For the Reſult of che Liſts of 8 in 5 ty-Bridges in the-Northirn Diviſion,. 3 
1757, J am obliged to Mr. William Millan of 2 uainted with moſt of the others in thoſt Fart 
Exeter, the then Treaſurer for the County; and be the more certain in the Eſtimate of the 
for an Account of many of thoſe in the other reſt the whole has been com ared with the Num 
Hundreds, to Mr. Henry Femrof Ghulnleigh, Who ber infor in Mr. Ren; Map. 8 
. the Cann | 
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the Bridges in the Hundreds of Braunton, Fremington, Hartland, Shebbear, 
Sber will, South- Moulton, Tiverton, Winkleigh, or Witheridge, were included, 
tho' theſe contain above go more, To theſe many others, in the other 
Hundreds, are to be added, to which no Part of the general County-Rate is 
. 5 85 but their Expence defray d either by the particular Hundreds or 
Fariſhes to which they reſpectively belong, or by the Aid of Donations or 
Produce of Lands appropriated to that Purpoſe, or otherwiſe chargeable on 
the Owners of particular Eſtates: To all which, the Number of Bridges 
erected in divers Places by the Commiſſioners for Turnpikes ſince their In- 
troduction into this County (which are not a few), are likewiſe to be added; 
and when theſe, with the former, are all taken into the Account, the whole 
Number will amount to not leſs than 500, excluſive of common Foot-Bridges 
over Rivulets, which are here diſregarded. ]  —_© 
And as this County abounds in Rivers Las is thereby well ſupplied with 
freſh- water Fiſb, ] ſo it is alſo accommodated with ſeveral convenient Ports 
and Havens or Harbours, [as well on the North, where it is waſh'd by the 
Severn, as on the South and Sauth-Eaſt, where the Britiſh Channel bounds 
at leaſt one-third of its Circuit; ſeveral of our Rivers, as the Ex, the 
Teign, the Dart, the Taw, and the Towridge, as well as the Tamar 
which 96-20 pr this County from Cornwall, being navigable a conſiderable 
way up from their Mouths or Openings, to the manifold Utility and Advan- 
tage of the Inhabitants, of whatever Profeſſion,]. who are hence alſo plenti- 
fully ſupplied with Salt- water Fiſh of all Sorts ; among which [our Salmon 
is much valued ; but] the Herring and Pilchard have been heretofore eſteem d 
the moſt beneficial, both at-home and abroad ; as being a valuable Article 
- of Traffick & Commerce with foreign Nations, whence other Commodities for 
- Home-Conſumption were obtain'd in Exchange. [But whatever Advantage the 
Merchant doth, or might formerly derive from theſe," our Plenty and Variety 
of Fiſh * is no leſs beneficial to the Inhabitants in general, and in the mari- 


TIES NOTES and ADDITIONS. | 1 
© Of the different Sorts of Fiſh to be met with in our Markets, Mr. Weftcor gon an Alphabetical Lit; - 
OO the following Tranſcript, with the Addition of a few omitted by kim, may not be unaccep- 
Alewives © Colfiſh | | Gobions Kite Minnows or Pipers Scate Stock-fiſh 
Anchovies Conger Gravelings Lamprey _ Minnies Plaiſe Scollups Sturgeon rn 
Baſs _ Crab  _Gudgeon Limpets _ Mullet Pollock Seal Sur-Mullet 


— 


. Blinds er Bib Cree Guilthead Ling Nuſele, Porpeiſe Ses Trout Tench 


Bream Crevice Gurnard Loaches Newland-fiſn Prawns Shad ©” Thornback 
Buckels Dabb Haberdine Lobſters Oyſters Ray or Ree. Sharplings Trout 
Buckhorn Dace Haddock - Lump or Sea- Peal Roach Shott Tubdure 
Bulheads Dog-fiſh Hake Owl - Pennicot Rocket Shrimps Funny 
Carp Dory Herring Mackrell Perch. | Salmon Smelt Turbot 
Chubb .._  Fels Holybut Mary-Sole Pike  . Salmon-Peal Sole Wheels 
Cockles Flookes Honnd-fiſh Millers Pilcharcd  Sand-Fels  Sparlings Whiting 
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time Parts of the County much alleviate the Diſtreſſes of the Poor; who 
have the Advantage of obtaining them freſh and good at a cheap Rate, 
wWhilſt the better Sort of People in the inland Counties are glad to have them 
at almoſt any Price, ſtale as they muſt be before brought thither: And ſince 
Mr. Blake's Regulation, which however it might fail of Succeſs in other 
reſpects, taught our Weſtern Fiſhermen to conſtruct Boats for fiſhing much 
farther out into the Sea than they had before been accuſtom'd to do, the 
Quantity of Fiſh in our Markets has been much increas'd, to the great Bene- 
fit both of the Fiſhmongers and the Publick ; from whom he is more intitled 
to a thankful Acknowledgment of their Obligations to him, than is generally 
imagined; ſuch Services being ſoon forgot, even by. thoſe who are moſt inte- 
reſted in them; and tis well if their public-ſpirited BenefaQor eſcapes that 
Cenſure, which is too commonly the Lot of thoſe who leaſt deſerve it. 
To the foregoing Account of our Rivers and their Produce, ſome Particu- 
lars might be added relative to Chalybeate and other mineral Waters, or me- 
dicinal Springs, of which we have ſome in this County, as at Lamerton, 
Lifton, Swimbridge, Tavyſtake, and other Places; but theſe will come more 
properly to be taken Notice of elſewhere.] 7 ett 7 et ris” 
Upon the whole, ſo conveniently is this County ſituated, and ſo well 
ſupplied with the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, that nothing is 
wanting which either Sea or Land can E for the Welfare, Suſtenance, 
or Safety of its People ?: [And to this we may add, What might naturally 
be expected from theſe Advantages, and has been accordingly remark d by 
e Writers, that it is ſo full of Great Towns, and thoſe Towns 
fo full of People, and thoſe People fo fully employ'd in uſeful and profitable 
Trades, that -- if we except Londen and its Neighbourhood, - (and perhaps 
the Towns of Birmingham and Mancheſter) — it cannot in theſe reſpects be 
any-where equal'd in England.] /%/%%ù% ³0mS 8 


"NOTES: ind ADDITION $40 om 
(tho' he had them in Mr. Prizce's MS,) relatin 


p To this Paragraph our Author ſubjoins an Admo- 
nition to his Countrymen and the Nation in gene- 
ral, to be thankful to the Almighty for the great 


© Bleffings he hath bountifully beftow'd upon them; 
£ and to apply them ſo, as to be conducive to the 


| Benefit of each other, and to that of the Church 


aand State; leſt the Abuſe of them ſhould pro- 
. © voke the Giver to withdraw them from ns, and 


cCconfer them on a Nation more worthy of them.” 


 —— That ſuch an Exhortation as this, ſhould be re: 
75 by Curll, as antiquated Stuff, unfit for a 
Book of hi Publication, is not to be wonder'd at; 
but why he ſhould omit the Lines here retained, © 


jected 


to the Advantages ariſing from the Situation an 


Produce of this Country, I cannot gueſs; ſince 
Nature has no more denied her Favours, nor is 


her Benediction, in the concluding Verſes of an old 


Poet on the Situation of Britain, leſs, but rather 


more applicable to this, than to moſt other Parts 
of the Ifland: | ? 


« Duicquid amar Lurur, quicquid defidtrat Ufar, 
LEx te proveniet, vel aliunde tibi.“ 


Whate'er can furniſſi Luxury or Uſe, © . N 
Thy Sea ſhall bring thee, or thy Land produce. 2 


1 * 


1 * 42 Gibſen's Cambd, p. 28.— Mag. Fr. V. 1. P. 4. ; 
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After this Account of the happy Situation and plentiful Produce of this 
County of Dzyox, it next becomes requiſite that ſomething ſhould be ſpoken. 
of its Inhabitants, as well ancient as preſent. --- The original Inhabitants 
were thoſe Britons whom Prolemy call d Danmonii, a who [have been repreſent- 
ed as a brave and warlike Race, haughty of Heart, prodigal of Life, conſtant 
in Affection, courteous to Strangers, and greedy of Glory and Honour. 23]== 
That they were a civil and courteous People in thoſe barbarous Times, we 
have the Teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus; [and the fame Diodorus repreſents 
them as patient in Hunger and Fatigue, temperate in their Diet, living on 
Barks and Roots, but nouriſh'd chiefly by a certain Confe&ion which they 
had the Art of preparing,” and of which no more than about the Quantity of 
a Bean would free them from Hunger and Thirſt for a conſiderable Time.*4] 
And being inured to Labour and Toil, and accuſtom'd to brave all Weathers, 
were a ſtout and puiſſant People, deriving Courage, as it were, from the Soil 
itſelf; and, imbolden'd by the Roughneſs of the Country, Inlets of the Sea, 
and their own pans 1 8 45 their Ground againſt all Invaders] 

To that they were not wholly ſubdued by the Szxons till at leaſt 465 Years * 

after their firſt landing in Britain. CCC 


ä CCC 
4 If Prolemy's Greek be rightly quoted by Dr. Bor- BH ſo far 0 uiſite to correct oth, Etymology of Devon 
Laß, he call'd them Avuvorior Doumnonioi] which in the Note i, p. 10, ſtill it tends to confirm its 
ſſeems as if he took the Raman Appellation of the Derivation from the Roman Name as there ſuppoſ- 


People in Devon and Cormyalh to, be Pre, ed; Du«non being as eri corrupted. into Devon 
not Danmoniiz but poſſibly this might be a Preſs and its Sound rather more ſimilar to it (as rapidly 


fault, the Printer miſtaking u for «; for Cambden 


pronounced) than Daumon. 
hom our Author follows, quotes him as calling 


r. What Pity this Art thould be loſt! and that we 
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them Damnonii, but obſerves that ſome Copies 


: more rightly read Danmonii, Indeed the Doctor 


in his Tranſlation of the Paſſage in Prolemy which 
he thus quotes, calls them Dunmonii; but for this 
be gives his Reaſon in a Note, adopting Gale's 


Etymology of the ancient Briziþ Name from 
whence the Romans are ſuppoſed to have form'd 


theirs, viz. from Dun, a Hill, and Mauyn, Me- 
. . tal. —Biſhop G:4/0n alſo infers from the Terminati- 

on dunum in the Roman Names of ſeveral. Towns 
_.,compar'd with their Situation, that Dun muſt have 

ſignified a Hill, (as it certainly did in the old Teu- 
tonic as well 

to have been uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the ancient 
Britons and Gault;) from which, and Mona, 
Mines, becauſe. of its Plenty of Tin-Ore, (as 
much as to ſay, Hills of Tin-Mines,) he thinks 


Dunmonia derived; wherefore his -Lordſhip and 


others, among the different Spellings in the Itine- 


. caries, prefer this to the reſt: And if this be ad- 
mitted as moſt probably right, and it be thought 


as among the Saxons, and is ſaid 


ave no Recipe of this kind in our modern Books 
of Cookery: For if it could be recover'd, it 
would be deem' d as valuable an Acquiſition, as 
the late fi ee Diſcovery of Alimentary Powder 
(a kind of Camelion's Food for French Soldiers) 
muſt have been, had it effeQually anſwer'd its 
End; fince it might conduce to eaſe the preſent 
Burden of Poor-Rates ſo much complain'd of, and 


what would be of infinitely greater Conſequence 


to our labouring Poor, might prevent them from 
ſtarving ; tho” it 'would render them leſs depen- 
dent on | thoſe oppreſſive Taſk-maſters of theirs, 
who would willingly reduce their Number, yet 
cannot live idly without their Aſſiſtance. 


s If the Sexozs firſt landed in Britain A. D. 449, in 


which Year Cambden fixes it, the Britons were not 


- wholly ſubdued by them, and driven out of that 
Part of 'Danmonia which is now call'd Dewon, till 


487 years after; it being after the Year 932, as 


mentioned before in P. 11. and not till 936, ac- 


cording to moſt Writers on this Subject. 


23 Mag. Br, V, Fe p. 496. — Weſicot in MS, Lib, I, e. To | 24 We Cs ibid, 


— 


. King. Arthur honoured. theſe Britons with the firſt Charge in his Battles, 
who, together with the Cornzh and Welſh Men, by martial Proweſs, have 
challenged the Prerogative of that Regiment in the Engliſb Army that ſhould 
ſecond the main Battle: [And although the preſent Inhabitants cannot ſo 
much boaſt of their Deſcent. from thoſe ancient Britons, but rather from 
| their. Conqueror s the Saxon, yet as the former continued in Poſſeſſi on of * 
great Part of this County in common with the latter till about A. D. 9g 36 
(as has been already obſery'd), and doubtleſs had frequent Intermarriages 
with them, the preſent Devonians may conſider Soth as their Anceſtors, ] and 
are no leſs intitled to their Mar tial Honours and. Privileges * being a bold, 
hardy, brave and valorous People, and having no leſs an Aptitude for In- 


ac 


— — 


ſtruction in military Exerciſes, or Courage to maintain their Poſt in an En- 
gagement, than a Docility and Readineſs in acquiring the requiſite Qualifica- 
tions for Civil Employments.* --= [Nor ought our Sailors to be forgotten, of 
whom this maritime County; produces not a few who for Skill in their 
Profeſſion, Valour and Conduct in Engagemepts, with an Enemy, Patience 
in Hardſhips and Want, and unlimited Generoſity in Affluence, are not ex- 
cell'd any-where.]-— In ſhort, the Devorzaxs in general are acknowledged 
to be a brave, hardy and active People; and perhaps. no County can boaſt of 
more learned and eminent Men, 1 in Divinity, Law, Phyſick, Mather 
| | : a R 


NOTES wd ADNITIONS.  ._ 
Es” be deem'dan_unpa; ble Omiſſion in Stature generally tall; = | 
t It may be deem'd an unpardonable Omiſſion in | Ae 24 gall 80 Long mdnell compags 


in our Author, after having ſaid ſo much on the ** active 2 t orcible Exerci 
Bravery of our Mer, not to take Notice of the (if. I may have Leave to borrow a Stranger's 


_ other Sex; as if their Artillery did not do as much 

Execution on its proper Objects, as the Swords 
and Guns of the former when engaged with an 
Enemy. To ſupply this Defect, and to do Juſtice 


to our Devonſhire Ladies, tho? the Writer hereof _ 
be too ſhort- ſighted to diſcern or diſtipguith their 


particular Beauties, yet he thinks he may Te on 
the Teſtimony of their more ſharp-ſighted Admi- 
e, that no Country produces more 


rers, who —_ | 
_ agreeable Women; and that they are no-Where 
excell'd in Beauty, Wit, Induſtry, or any other 


amiable Quahties. 4 P ; 2 
u Mr. Veſtcot gives the following Character of our 
Dewonians,25, which is equally applicable to the 
- Corniſe, whom he ſeems to include with them, 
quoting Diaaorus Siculus 's Account of the ancient 
Danmonii. | | 


* * 


e The Natives (ſays he). are of a good and 
$ healthy Conſtitution of Body ; of Proportion and 
| : ( c £576 22g Wiſtcer in MS. Lib. 2. c. 7. 


> 


Words in their Excyapium). bold, martial, haughty 
'* of Heart,” &c. as recited.in the precedin Pa 


ing Cage. 
roceeds totals Nanee of they Shall 


Hl then proce 
and Activity at Football, | hurling che Ball” (of 
A ge d e Tad (of 
whereof he applies Horace's LaZamer Achivxs dae 
Feor thus he ſpeaks; 
In Wreſtling we 
The ſkilful Ge- 


SBaͤunrpaſß in high Degtre. 

He alſo takes Notice of their Skill in Arts and 
Sciences, their Valour and Fortitude in martial 
Exploits both by Sea and Land, and of the many 
Men of Eminence in all Arts and Profeſſions 
which this County has produced; but of theſe- 
ve ſhall have Inſtances. in divers. Parts, of. this 


ork. 
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maticks, or other Sciences, than Devonſhire has produced; of whom ſome 
as Soldiers, others in the Sea-Service, others as able Divines, and others as 
filling the chief Seats of Judicature with Reputation and Applauſe, or being 
otherwiſe ſerviceable to their Country, have advanced their Fortunes, and 
given Riſe to ſome of the principal Families in the County. | . 
[But it may be requiſite to ſpeak of their different Claſſes, ſomewhat more 
particularly ;] --- And 1ſt of the Gentry ; under which Denomination 1 
comprehend all Noblemen, Knights, and Eſquires ; not only thoſ# who are 
honourable by Birth as being deſcended from noble Parents, but alſo thoſe 
who for their Virtues and perſonal Merit, or by the ſpecial Favour of their 
Sovereign, are advanced to the Rank of Nobility,” [or promoted to honour- 
able Offices, or otherwiſe dignified by their reſpective Profeſſions, whether 
in Church or State:! < Theſe are for the moſt part courteous, affable, hu- 
mane, and charitable, [to which our Author adds, ] decent, yet moderate in 
their Apparel; [and doubtleſs every-one now thinks he has in that reſpe& a 
Claim to the ſame Character; but when our Author wrote, the Sumptuary 
Laws * were not quite forgotten; ſince which Time the Increaſe of Trade, 
and thoſe frequent Changes of Faſhions which are thought beneficial to it, 
have made great Alterations in the Modes and Regulations of Dreſs : To 
which we may add, the no leſs conſtant Endeavours of the lower Claſſes to 

93 SY * — ; ; N Vye 
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NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


Lord font weartanboreanden Put the at 


w Theſe Samptzary. Laws, as they are common! 
a Z and moſt remarkable ' Statute of this kind, was 


term' d, were enacted for the Reſtraint of Exce 
© in Apparel, and were generally accommodated to that of 24. Hen. 8. which continued in Force dur- 
the Kahisnable Dreſſes of the Times for which ing the two next Reigns, and all the long Reign 
they were made. Thus in the Reign of K. Hen. 4. of Queen Elizabeth, being not repeal'd till the 
6 Pride was ſo much got into ' 1ſt Vear of K. James the iſt. By this Statute, no- 


as Cambaen ſays, 
- the Foot, as to occaſion a Proclamation that no 

man ſhould wear Shoes above 6 Inches broad at 
© the Toes: But the Square-Toes of that A 


be- 
ing thus cramp'd, ſeem to have degenerated into 
a Find of bevy hes Sharpers within 50 Years after; 


for an Act paſſed in the 4th. of K. Edw. 4. pro- 


hibiting any Shoes with piked Toes turning up 


above 2 Inches in 17 7 hel till which Time, it 
ſeems, the Snouts of 


more than a Finger's Length: They were call'd 
Cractous, (but in this Statute, Pikes or Poleyns,) 


and were faſten'd to the Knees with Chains of 


5 Gold and Silver. 27 Another Act in the 28th. of 


. 
* 

PY " 
C nts 


the ſame Reign againſt Exceſs in Appare 
ins all Ferſons under the [ egree of a 


inter 


eir Shoe - toes bent upwards 


26 Cambden's Remains, p, 206. 27 ibid. 195.—See alſo Stow's Annals in 1465. | 


one who had not a clear annual Income of 100 J. 


in Lands, Tenements, Rents; &c. was allow'd to 
uſe Velvet in Jackets, Doublets or Purſes; nor 


Damaſk, . Silk, Camlet or Taffety, in Gowns, 
Coats, or outermoſt Garments: None under 400. 
a Year clear Income, were allow'd to uſe Camlet 
or Silk in Gowns or outermoſt Garments; nor 
Velvet in Jackets, Jerkins, or Caps; nor any 


Silk or Sattin in Doublets; but were permitted 


the Uſe of -Sarſnet, Camlet, and Taffety, in 


facing their Gowns: None under 20/. a Year, 


were allow'd Silk in their Gowns, Cloaks, ' Hoſe, 
Kc. nor Satten, Damaſk, Taffety, or Sarſnet, 


in Doublets or Coifs; but they might wear Cam- 


let it their Jackets: Laſtly, none whoſe clear 
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vye with their Betters, than of theſe to ape the French, whoſe Faſhions are 


as changeable. as the Phaſes of the Moon; as alſo the Fopperies of a new 
Species of Animals who have obtain'd the Appellation of Macaronies, an 
 ambigeneous kind of Self-admirers, and effeminate Devotees to the Toilet; 


of whom few indeed have as yet found their Way into Devonſhire, tho' they 
may have ſome awkard Imitators among us: From theſe and the like Inno- 


vations, the ancient Diſtinctions of the different Ranks and Orders of Meg 
by the Diverſity of their Habits (that of the poor Day-labourer excepted). 
are now little regarded. Neither are thoſe honourable Badges of Diſtinction, . 


their Coats of Arms, much more attended to of late Years ;- a common 
Hackney Coach or Chaiſe, decorated with a Nobleman's Arms and Support- 
ers, being now no uncommon Sight; which might have been eafily pre- 
vented, by procuring a Painter at a ſmall Expence to obliterate the Eſcut- 
cheon previous to the Sale of the Carriage.] —— Among the Exerciſes and 


Diverſions of our Gentry, [which our Author ſays] are, Hunting, Hawking, 


Hurling the Ball, Wreftling, and the like, - [that of Hawking (which I 


think was continued till towards the latter end of the laſt Century) is now © 


wholly diſuſed ; and with reſpect to the Corniſh Exerciſe of Hurling, it is 


now ſeldom heard of, or anything like it practiſed among us, except perhaps 


on the Borders of Cornwall, and in ſome few Pariſhes at their Revels or 


% 


"NOTES: 


annual Income was under 5. were allow'd to 
have Silk, but Camlet inſtead thereof, in Doublets 


and Jackets; nor to have any Silk in their Gowns 
or Cloaks. But the great Officers of the 
Court, Ambaſſadors, Judges, Barriſters, Soldiers, 
Kc. as alſo the Church-Veſtments, Univerſity- 
Gowns, Foreign Linnens, &c. were excepted, 
and exempted from the Penalties of this Act. 
The fame Act prohibited any Perſon under the 
degree of an Earl, from wearing Sables; and the 
Ille of divers other Furs to thoſe who could not ex- 


pend 4ol. a Year; as alſo the wearing any Gold 


Chain of leſs Weight than 10 Ounces, except by 


© Serjeants and Councellors at Law, Mayors, Re- 
corders, &c. and limited the Prices and Qualities _ 
- Teaſt 500 now, and the Lands that then yielded 


of Cloth to be worn by Labourers and Servants; 


but theſe, tho” in general prohibited the Uſe of 
Silk, Gold, and Silver, were allowed to decorate ' 
their Bonnets, by wearing Horns tipt with Silver, 


as the Cogniſance or Badge of their Lord or Maſ- 
ter (as tis apprehended ſome married Servants. 
da at this Day); and there was alſo 2 particular 


— 


and ADDITIONS. 35 
Exception in favour of Mariners, and the Boat- 
ſwain's Whiſtle, which might be of Silver, and 
hung with a Silver Chain. 8 


any Apparel con 
Was fubj 


one Shillin 


$ 


——- Whoever wore 
7 to the Tenor of this A&, 
jet to the Forfeiture thereof, and of 
35.44. for every Day it was unlawfully worn; 


which Forfeiture by a ſubſequent AR, /wiz.' of 
Pb. and Mary 1, and 2,) was in ſome Inſtances 


And that we may 


increaſed to 10. a Day. 


_ the better form a Judgment of this Statute, an 


compare its Penalties and the yearly Incomes here- 


in mentioned with their preſent Values, it is pro- 
per to remark, that the then Value'of Money was 
at leaſt 5 times as much as it now is; ſo that an 


Income of 100/. a Year was then equivalent to at 


40l. yearly would now produce full 200; the me- 
ium Price of a Buſhel of Wheat being then but 


. 


at moſt, and that of other Neceſſaries 

of Life in Proportion, or rather lower; for by an 
Act of the ſame Parliament, the Price of Beef 
and Pork was ſettled at one halfpeuny per 9 ; 
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Vearly Dedication-Feaſts, in Conformity to ancient Cuſtom ; tho Football 
is not wholly diſcontinued, and within our Remembrance was a frequent 
Exerciſe among the common People in divers Parts of this County, not only 
on the principal Holidays, but ſometimes. (tho' ſeldam) Two Pariſhes have 
engaged with each other, on a Day fix d on by mutual ' Appointment, at a, 
.Football-Match-; in which Game (if I miſtake not) there is uſually ſome- 
what like the Corn;h Hurling introduced, whenever any of the Players can 
cateh up the Ball, and hurl it towards the Gole aim'd at by thoſe of his own 
Party. But' the. poorer Sort cannot now afford to keep ſuch Holidays, and 
the Gentry of the preſent Age have ſubſtituted other Species of Gaming and 
Divertiſements which require leſs Activity, inſtead, of the manly Exerciſes of 
:their Anceſtors ; of which laſt, thoſe of Hunting and Shooting are almoſt the 
only ones that ſtill continue.in-vogue.] | Ef i as 
2. In the Second Claſs our Merchants claim particular Regard, [as the 
Principal Promoters and Encouragers of Induſtry, by the Conduct and Sup- 
port of our Commerce; without which the Landed Intereſt would languiſh, 
Population be reſtrain d, and Poverty take Place of Afﬀuence and Plenty :] 
Theſe for the moſt Part dwell in Towns, or in the City of Exeter, and [like 
others of their Profeſſion] not only become great Adventurers in Trade with - 
ther Nations from whence Profit may be obtain'd, but as the Cloathing 
| | i Eg | — 1 Trade 


ee ß 


and Mutton and Veal at 3 Farthings, under the might think it very hard, that an py rk 
. ſevere Penalty of 35..44. not only for every Of- ſhould be a Diſqualification for the external Deco- 
Fence, but for every Pound ſold at higher Prices. rations of an empty Pate: Neither the indigent 
The Statutes here recited, whilſt in Force, were Fortune-hunter, nor unlucky Gameſter, nor thoſe 
-commonly given in Charge to r Courts aſpiring Trades- people, who being leſs known than 
Leet, who were required to preſent all Offences truſted, become bolder Adventurers than diligent 
-againft them, and the Penalties thereby incurr'd; Oeconomiſts, and run raſhly in the high Road to 
to avoid which Penalties, a general Conformity Bankruptcy, could then figure away, and cut 
to their Regulations was obſerv'd ; ſo that the Capers with their Betters, at Balls and Aſſemblies: 
different Orders and Ranks of People were then The young ſmart Lewite could no longer exchange 
as well known and diſtinguiſh'd, as a Serjeant is his Caſſock for a White Waiſtcoat, nor by ſuper- 
now by his Coif, or a Clergyman when he hap- adding a Macaroni-Hat to his more proper Dreſs, 
pens to appear in thoſe venerable Robes which have iN Satisfaction of being miſtaken for ſome 
command Reſpect from the Laity. But were any Beau in Mourning, who had forgotten his Crape 
Law ſimilar to the above, to be nov enacted, and and black Buckles. Many other Inconveniences 
put in Force, what ſtrange Metamorphoſes would of ſuch a Law might be mentioned; and tho' it 
it introduce! what Confuſion among Taylors, 
Milleners, Manteau-makers, Frifiers, and the yet Pri | 
whole Tribe of Faſhion-mongers! Many agaudy among the neceſſary Supports of Trade, it might 
| Butterfly, and races, Minx, would then be be politically improdent to attempt ahy Reforma- 
Cuaduced to a Diſhabille: Many a needy Fop tion of this Kind. DITA 338 
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Trade moſtly flouriſhes in this County, moſt of our Merchants are in ſome 
reſpect or other engaged therein, and carry on an extenſive Trade therewith; 
In which they conſtantly keep great Numbers employ d, to the great Advan- 
"tage, as well of the Nation in general, as of this County in particular. The 
Fortunes acquired by this Commerce are generally realized; many of our 
principal Merchants having purchaſed conſiderable Eſtates, worthy of their. 


Manufacture is ju 


** 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


x The Cliasking Trade bein g mentioned by our Author 
Ads engaging the Attention of our Merchants, ſome 


Account of its Riſe and Progreſs in this County 
may not be 1 for as the Woollen 
ly eſteem'd the principal Arti- 


dle in the foreign and domeſtic Trade of Great 


© *Britain, ſd no Part of this Kingdom has been lon- 
ger or more deſervedly famous for it than Dꝰwon- 


eee te Century indeed, the Com- 
mefte of this Nation principally confiſted in un- 
manufactured Wool, Which was either ſold in the 


Fleece when ſhorn off, or with the Skins whereon 


it grew (cal'd' in our Statutes, *Wooffells },"\to the 


Fung, or | Brablnizrs, "or fuch other foreign 
Merchants as came to buy them; particularly to 
thoſe. of Gaunt and Lovain, who had for above 300 
Years ſupplied this, and other Parts of Europe 
With all forts of Woollen Cloths, Ke. ſo that till 
the Reign of Edward the zd, all our Cloths were 
imported from abroad; and in the zd Fear of 
that Reign (A. D. 1328) we find an Act for their 
due admeaſurement at the Ports where landed: 
But about that Time the Manufacturers at Gaunt 


rebelling, and refuſing to pay their Taxes,” and 
flying from Puniſhment, "to Holland and other 


Places, carried with them their Art, as well as 


their ungovernable Diſpoſition; which renderin 


them obnoxious to further Puniſhment, tis ſaid, 
induced ſome of them to take Refuge in Exgland, 


where they inſtructed our People in the Manu- 


facture of their own Wool. This Introduction of | 
'* in almoſt every ſucceeding Reign. Hence it ap- 
pears how much they are'miftaken,”-who ſuppoſe - 


the Cloathing Trade here, Chambers ſays, (on 
What Authority I know not, ) is referr'd to the 
Year 1420 ; but this muſt be a Miſtake, it being 


8 


- 


"(ex 
ſhould be made in England, Treland, N ales, or 


the ſame Reign, the 


Was A 


certainly introduced above 80 Vears before: For 
tho it ſeems from the abovementioned Act to have 
been after A. D. 1328, it muſt have been within 
Ten Years of that Time; the Statute of 11. 


_ Edw. 3. (1337) expreſly prohibiting any Wool to of K. Edward the zd, was in the 


ndeavours; and being thus deſervedly rank d with | the ; Gentlemen before- 


mentioned, 


> 
be from thenceforth exported out of this Kingdom; 
as alfo the Wearing' or Importation of any Cloth - 
t for the Royal Family, &c.) but ſuch as 


that Part of Scotland Which was then in the King's 
Power, on Pain of the Forfeiture-of ſuch Cloth, 


and further Puniſhment at the King's Will; and 


alſo enacted, that all foreign C workers 
of what Country ſbever, ; coming into gland, 


ſhould chooſe their Place of Refidence;-and be 
under the King's Protection, promiſing them ſuch 
Franchiſes as might be ſatisfactory to them : To- 
which Stow adds, 28 that till they could com- 
modiouſly live by their Art, they were moreover 


to be maintain d at the King's Charges, out of 


the Exchequer; but this, and ſome other Rarti- 


culars mention d by him, appear not in the gtatute 
itſelf, *tho tis probable, every Encouragement 
was given to invite and induce them to: ſettle here; 
in conſequence of which, as he obſerves, „the 
Cloathing Art was in a ſhort Time ſo much in- 


creaſed, as to be Twenty times more than before. 


By the Statute of the Staple, in the 27th Year of 
| tion of Wool, &c. .. 
| prohibited, and the Wook Staples for 
England fix d at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Tord, Lin- 


colt, Noræuich, Mefiminſter, Canterbury; /Cyte/ter, - 


 Winchefter, Exxrxx and Briſol. Prom this Time 
the Erngli/s became very jealous of their Wool; 
and we find the like Prohibition in the '38th of 
this, and enforeed with additional Regulations, 


with Thaanus, that the firſt abſolute Prohibition of - 
the Exportation of our Wool, was 200 Years - 
later, in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth.“ 1 

The Cloathing Manufacture being! thus eſta- 


bliſn'd in England in the 8 the Reign 

me Reign in- 
23 See Stow's Chronicle in 1336, he placing it in the xoth Year, by a Miſtake of the Feaſt of St. Matthias, (when the Parliament 
begun) for that of St, Mattbeto in the pier 


eding Vear; but the Statute referr'd to, bears Date the 72th of that Reign. 
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mentioned, bring up their Children accordingly. — [ With reſpe& to our 

inferior Traders, Shopkeepers, and Dealers in various Sorts of Wares, who 
in ſome Places (particularly in Scotland,) have alſo the Appellation of Mer- 
chants, — it may be ſufficient to add, that their Dealings being much the 
ſame, and in as great a Variety of Goods, as in other Places out of the 


bers 


their Cuſtomers in ſo populous a County.] 


ae e. their Numbers muſt conſequently be proportional to the Num- 


3. The 


orks ud ADPITIONVS. 


troduced into Devenſbire; as ſeems evident from 
the fixing a Wool-Staple at Exkxr EN in 1354: 
And that the Devonians on the Weſt and South- 
Weſt of Dart Moor manufactured a particular Sort 
of Cloth with their coarſe Wool, in and long before 
the Reign of K. Edi. 4. appears from a Statute in - 
the 7th of that Reign, (1463) Chap. 2. which re- 
_ Cites, that Whereas by an Act of the zd Year. 
of the ſame Reign, all Perſons were prohibited . 
from putting any Flocks into or upon any Cloth, 
on Pain of the Forfeiture of all the Cloth wherein 
any Flocks ſhould be put or mixt; and that the 
Inhabitants of the Hundreds of Lifton, Tawy/toke  - 
and Roberough in Devon, were by this Ordinance 
likely to be utterly undone, having, Tine out of 
Mud, been uſed to mix and put Flocks in the 
JQloth made of the Wool growing within the ſaid 
Hundreds, without which Flocks they could not 
make any ſaleable Cloth, by reaſon of the groſs- 
neſs and ſtubbornneſs of the ſaid Wool, which 
was not then put into any Cloth or Clothing in 
pee yet Part of the Realm: It was therefore 

0 


n'd that all the Inhabitants and Reſidents in 


any Places within the ſaid 3 Hundreds, might 

make any Sort of Cloths with their ſaid Wool, 
and lawfully put or cauſe to be uſed therewith, _ 
ſuch 8 of Flocks as ſhould be needful and 


profitable to the Maker and Owner of the Cloth; 


and that ſuch Cloth might be ſo made, and bought 
A and fold at all Times, without incurring the Pe. 
nalties or Forfeitures impoſed by the ſaid former 
Act. This Cloth ſeems to be the ſame with thoſe 
' Friezes or plain coarſe Cloths which, Mr. Veſtcot 
tells us, 23 ſome would have to be the only kind 
made in Devonſbire *till the Time of K. Edo. 4. 
when one Anthony Bonwville, an ingenious Talian 


taught us the Method of making Ker/es ; fince 


which Devonſhrire-Kerfies have been famous; for as 
- Mr. Ri/den obſerves, when he comes to ſpeak of 
our Mechanicks and Artificers, thoſe of his Time 


. 


Market for Cloth.—— As to our Kerfe 
they were at firſt only the Produce of the Wool of 
our own County, which yields no ſmall Quan- - 


themſelves different Kinds. 5 
Our Kerſe Cloths are ſaid to have been great! 

eſteem d throughout the Low-Countries; but theſe 
. Cloths were not then (as our Serges, &c. now are,) 


in this County, excell'd all others in this Branch 
of Buſineſs ; and that the beſt and fineſt X2r/es 
in the Kingdom were made here : Among theſe, 
Mr. We/tcott who wrote ſoon after Cvix. about 
the Middle of the laſt Century), takes Notice of a 


great Number made at Tiverton; but obſerves, 
that Crediten, produced many of the fineſt Sort, for 
which, and for fine Spinning, he ſays, that Town 
had the Pre-eminence. © He alſo informs us that 


the then late - made Serges. or Perpetuanos were 


: grown into great Requeſt, with which, of all 


zorts, Sizes, and Prices, the Market at Exeter was 
furniſh'd in Abundance : Beſides theſe, he men- 


tions a particular Sort of coarſe Cloth call'd Nar- 
_ .rowpin Whites, made only at Totnes and its Neigh- 
bourhood ; as alſo the Torrington and Barnfaple 


Bayes and Frixadoes, the Hilton Cottons, &c. and 
adds, that Tawy/oke had alſo (as it ſtill has) a good 
As to our Ker/es, he ſays, 


. 


tity ; but in hit Time our People alſo wrought 
Corniſb and Dor/etſhire Wools, and were ſupplied 


with other Sorts weekly from London; beſides 


what came from other Parts of the Kingdom, 


as Ghcefter, Worceſter, Warwick, &c. as well as 


from Wales. and Ireland; all which were here 
wrought into ſome Sorts of Cloths or Stuffs, 
whereof different Towns had appropriated to 


* 


exported to foreign Markets by the Manufacturers 
themſelves, but (as Mr. Veſtcot obſerves,) were 
ſent to London; and tis ſaid were there depoſited 


for Sale, in the Building call'd from thence Exe- 

ter Exchange, tho' others ſay it receiv'd its Name 
from the Manſion of the Earls of Exeter which 

ſtood near it; however, it is allowed to have been 


Driginally 


— 


* 


— 


ther in Perpetuity, or for Life undeterminable by any certain or limited Term: 
Thoſe in Perpetuity are either Allodial or Feodal,' of which the former are 


exempt from Rents & Services, being held abſolutely and independent of any 


ND. Hotel — 8 


Ee 3. The next Claſs of the Inhabitants, that requires our Notice, is that of 
the Yeomanry, ? conſiſting of Freebolders and Farmers; of which the former 
are ſuch as were anciently called Franklins, as holding their Eſtates freely, ei- 


ſuperior Lord'; but the latter (which are moſt properly term'd Eſtates in Fee), 
Es * its} MT | 73 5 | 
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NOTES and ADDITIONS ED 


originally erected for the Purpoſes of Trade, and y The former Part of this Paragraph, beſides ſome 


might poſſibly be one of thoſe 6 Wool - houſes 
which Sroav tells us were within the Staple at VH 
minſter in the Reign of K. Henry the 6th. 24 5 
- Having taken this View of the State of our 
Woollen Manufactures in and before our Author's 
and Mr. Veſtcot s Time, ſince which they have 
undergone ſome Alterations, it becomes requiſite 
to add ſome brief Account of their preſent State, 
from the Information of a very judicious and re- 
ſpectable Gentleman who has kindly communica- 
ted ſome Particulars concerning them. The 


Manufacture of Ker/es declined . ſince, but 


was ſucceeded. by that of a Variety of other Spe- 
cies, the principal of which are White Serge, 
commonly called Long Eli, Cloth Druggets, and 
Dareys, of divers Qualities & Dimenſions. Theſe, 
with other Species of Woollen Goods, are now 


: 4 


. fabricated at; Crediton, Tiverton, C ullumpton, A 
Burtor, &c, and brought to ExkrER raw from the 


Loom; in which Condition the Merchants pur- 
chaſe them, and, either by themſelves or others, 
91 them to be dreſſed, dyed, and preſſed, and 
Wh 


finiſhed, they are for the moſt Part exported 


to ltaly, Spain, Germany, or Portugal. The Ma- 
nufactories in Exeter have much Jeclined within 
Fo Years paſt 3; but the Number and Conſequence 
of the Merchants, who finiſh and export Woollens, 
are very much increaſed ;-ſo that, upon the whole, 
the State of the Trade of the City may be ſaid to 
be changed for the better.'— ther Particulars 
relative to the preſent State of our . 
nufacture, may require Notice in the particu 
Accounts of our ſeveral trading Towns as they 
occur; and not to Ae with Mr. Veftcot on 
0 


the ſeveral Branches of the Trade, and the Num- 


bers of Hands neceſſarily employed therein, let it 


: - ſuffice to obſerve here, that a Pack, or 240/53. of 


_ ſhort. Wool, has been computed to employ 63 


Perſons for one Week, to manufafture it into 


Cloth; and that a Pack of large, long combing 

Wool, made into Stuffs, Serges, Sagathies, &c. 
for the Spaniſh Trade, will employ for one Week 
no leſs than 202 Perſons, excluſive of the Dyers. 


24 Survey of Londor, p. $43. Ed. 1618, 


— 


Defects and Omiſſions (which, whether charge- 
able on the Author or his Copyiſts, are ſupplied 


by none of the MSS that have come to my Hands,) 
has in other reſpects ſuffer d from the Miſtakes of 
Tranſcribers in moſt of the MSS, as well as in 


Curll's printed Copy; fo that had not TMV of 


the oldeſt MSS'preſery'd' the true Readings, it 


Law- Term 


would have been difficult to have reſtor'd them: 
For Inſtance, inſtead of the Word | Additions (a 

n for the Title, Degree; or Profeſicn, 
by which a Perſon is diftinguiſh'd in Deeds, &c. 
and which here meant that of Lamas,) they read 
Conditions ; expreſſing it thus; —— would not 
have alter'd their Conditions for any other vain- 


gloriggs Titles; — making 7½ and Condition 


41 mous ; but tho* the Word Conditions may 
ometimes be uſed to expreſs Rank or Duality, and 


that, e Bip 8 Jong the BE rr | 
e uſed 


Title, yet tis unlikely that our Author 


it in this Senſe, but rather wrote Additions, as in 


the oldeſt MSS. — Again, inſtead of the Words 


e his Fine once ſatisfied as they read it, thoſe 
 MSS read * his Incnme once ſatisfied,” 7. e. duly 
154 or ſecured to him; for this only could ena- 


ble bim to /ve. (as our Author expreſſes, it) 4. 
.merrily, i. e. as chearfully and happily, ' as Bis 
liſtakes in 


>-g 4.4 wa + 


_ . Landlrd.—— Theſe, and ſome other | 
the Sentences precetling them, are here cortected; 


7 - 4 ” by 


and tho” I have not confined myſelf to bur Au- 


thor's manner of Expreſſion, nor followed the la- 


ter Copies in the aboye Inſtances, I haye however 


endeavour'd to retain his true Meaning; but pa- 


raphraſing his Account of the different Sorts of 
Farmers, 


fekte, agreeable to the Alterations mad 
tutes ſince his Time in ſome old cuſtomary Tenures, - 


Freeholders, &c. and f upplyin; his De- 
by Sta. 


and the Qualifications of Jurors. Among others, 
he not only omits (as might be expected) thoſe 


. cuſtomary . Tenants whoſe Tenures were after. 


Wards, by an Ad of K. Czarles the zd thang'd 


into Free and Common Soccage, but alſo the Copy- 


holders, which were more numerous in this County 
in his Time than at preſent : Perhaps he thought 
} it 
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fubje& to a ſmall annual Chief Rent payable to the Lord Paramount, with 
which laſt are alſo included the Tenures in Free Soccage and Copyholds in 
Fee; but tho' the Copyholders and Leaſeholders for Lyfe. are alio rank'd 
among. Freeho/ders, yet thoſe who hold for certain Terms of Years. (whether 
long or thort) are not in the Law deem'd Freeholders,. even tho! ſuch Term 
extend to a Thouſand Years; but are rank'd among other Farmers, who 
are either Legſebolders for Terms determinable on One or more Lives, ſubject 


to {mall Conventionary Rents, (a Tenure very common in this County ;) or 


* 


ſuch Huſbandmen as we term Rack-renters or Giſiment-renters, who being 
: | I . 3 8 f . L 5 5 5 82355 5 unable 
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it ſufficient to have occaſionally mention'd them the laſt 30 Years, and the refuſal of ſome Land- 
before, as enabled to diſcharge their referv'd lords to renew the Leaſes for Lives, even in their 
"Rents by their Cyder, (See P. 25.) — But tho* Afinaller Farms as well as others, as was conſtantly 
' theſe Copybold Tenures were not aboliſh'd by that heretofore done, and attended with the above- 
Act, vas: are ſtill continued in moſt Manors held mentioned Advantages both to Lord and Tenant ; 
by Farmers under Church and College-Leaſes, the former having generally a ſufficient Fine for 
"he reſt have been, during the preſent Century, ſuch Leaſes, (or ſcarce ever 4% than their real 
for the moſt part changed into Leaſes for gg Years Value, conſidering the Charges and Burdens to 
determinable on One, Two, or Three Lives, be borne at all Hazards by e Leſſees,) and the 
ſubject to ſmall reſerv'd Rents, and the Purchaſe- latter, having his own or Children's Lives on the 
Money or Fine, regulated nere Angi. Such Tenement, and perhaps a Settlement for a Wife, 
Leaſes were allo frequently granted in our Au- was thereby encouraged to improve his Leaſehold 
- thor's Time; but whether he meant theſe, or the Eſtate, primarily indeed for the Benefit of himſelf 


| * Rack-rewere, by the Petfons holding Lands 4) and Family, but ultimately conducive to the Ad- 
74 » ( 


Leaſe for a whom he diſtinguiſhes from thoſe vantage of the Lord by increaſ'd Fines on future 
who had Inheritance of their own,) appears not; Renewals; whoſe immediate Advantage was in 
For his Deſcription of them includes both, tho' in the mean while no leſs regarded; for were the 
his Text as it here ſtands corrected, ey are men- Lord of any Manor conſiſting of Tenements here- 
tioned ſeparately.— As thoſe Leaſehold Tenures tofore conſtantly Leaſed out, to refuſe granting 
determinable on Lives, are much more eligible Leaſes on adequate Fines for reverſionary Lives, 
"and beneficial, both to Lord and Tenant, than be muſt inftead thereof (unleſs . pofleſs'd' of very 
tlie Copyholds were, —tending more to the En- full Coffers, or a ſufficient Income from his Lands 
couragement of Agriculture, and the Cultivatiin in Demeſne,) be occaſionally obliged to borrow 
and Improvement of every ſmall Farm, whilſt the perhaps more than the Amount of ſuch Fines re- 
Lord of the Fee is, or may be ſecured of an fuſed, till the uncertain Expiration of the ſubſiſt- 
Equivalent, befides the Benefits ariſing from an ing Leaſes, and the ſubſequent Recovery of thoſe 
Tncreaſe of Population, and the Employment of Improvements which the Tenants will neglect, 


more Labourers,—it is therefore to be wiſh'd that 
- their General Advantages were better underſtood 
than they ſeem at preſent to be: For the pernici- 


ous Practice of uniting ſmall Farms, which here- 
tofore had their due Share of Tillage, and con- 


when they expe& no Renewals of their precarious 
Tenures, ſhould enable him to repay it; and - 
this perhaps charg'd with a Rate of Intereſt more 


than equivalent to that which a Leſſee would ex- 


pect to have diſcounted in adjuſting his Fine.— 


verting them into large feeding Farms, I am ſorry ut the Lords of Leaſehold Tenements in the laſt 


to obſerve, begins to gain too much footing in Age, better knew their own Intereſt and that of | 
ſome Parts of his, as well as other Counties; wit- their Poſterity, than to ſell or mortgage one-half 
neſs the many Cottage-Houſes let down within of their Lands to avoid granting new Leaſes in 
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unable to purchaſe Leaſeholds for Lives, hold their Eſtates at the full Rents, 
for Terms of 7, 14, or 21 Years, or for longer or ſhorter Terms, as common 
in other Counties. The Frecholders in this County are numerous; and 
theſe, with ſuch Leaſeholders whoſe Tenures are for Terms determinable on 
Lives in Eftates of 20 J. a Year or upwards, are the legales Homines which by 
Statute are qualified to ferve as Jurars (for the County at large,) and as fu 
return'd and impannel'd for the Trial of Canſes, Civil and Criminal. Theſe 
indeed, are now leſs regarded than in former Ages, when being not fo aſpi- 
ring to higher Stations, they would 13 have changed their R 
5 15 N 3 | DW. 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 
any; and thus the middling Sort of People the Encouragement and Improvement, cannot 
in 7 his Connty, whoſe Capital being infalliciant ſubſiſt without the Aid, of Agriceltare:; for the 
| for ſtocking large Farms, had better Opportunities Produee of the Barth cannot be expeRed, without 
of ſuiting their Tenures to their Circumſtances, the ſweating Brow and labouring Hand af the 
were excited to Diligence and Induſtry, their Huſbandman: But how great muſt be the Diftreſ- 
Landlords fecuredfiumLoſles M bad Tenants or | ſes of a poor Labourer and his Family, when there 
_ Otherwiſe,. and the poorer Sort better employed, is no Trade to afford other Employment, and 
and leſs burdenſome to their Pariſhes than of where he is precluded even from his, by ſame 
late Years they have been. — Add to this, that monopolizing Farmer, who having feveral Farms 
theſe ſmaller Farms are better accommodated to united in One, and being by expreſs Covenants 
the Purpoſes of Perſons concern'd in Trade, the with his provident Landlord, reftrain'd- from- the 
Advantages whereof to the Land-Owner are too Tillage of any of his arab{ or other Land, except - 
evident to be controverted: For would our tra- perhaps with a few 8 Oats for-his:Cat- 
ding Towns and Villages be fo populous as they tle, and theſe in limited Quantities 3 of Which 
are, were their Trade to be diminiſh'd, or long ( incredible” as it may feem, when 4 
diſcontinued? And if they ſhould become deſplate, Dearth requires a contrary Condudt,) we have 
would it not conſiderably reduce the annual Rents lately had, and ſtill have too many Inſtanoes n 
of the Lands in their Neighbourhood, and occafion this County! and this in Pariſhes. which hereto- 
much of our now cultivated Ground to be ne- fore produced Corn ſufficient, not only far their 
glected and laid waſte ? And tho“ it be alledg'd, Home Conſumption: and the:neighbauring-Mar- 
—_ _ that Pariſhes wherein Manufactures are eſtabliſſid, kets, but alſo for Maha ra Such grazing 
are commonly burden'd with a numerous Poor, Engroſſers of Land, en | . 
which ſubjects the Freeholder to a heavier Taxa- their Farms with a few Servants, {eſpecially when | "Y 
tion in Pariſh Rates, yet this Inconvenience is thus prohibited from Tillage,) have little o no . | 
ahbundantly compenſated, by the ſecuring and Ocecafipn to hire Labourers;; and hence theſe are 
continuing that adyanc'd Value of the Lands cruelly deprived not only of the Qpportunities of 
which a briſk Trade never fails to produce. The getting Bread-corn at any rate at hame, but. alſo 
Poor alſo become leſs burdenſome, in Proportion of that Employment which might enable them to 
to their Number, as they are better employed; proecure it elſewhere; and moresver ohliged ta guit 
and ſhould any over- bearing Landlord attempt their ruinous Cottages, Which are no longer 
their Extirpation, to eaſe the Poor-Rates, (like thought worth repairing, nor ſuch Tenants (being 
the Fool who fired his Houſe to deſtroy the Rats thus unavoidably render'd inſolvent) deem id de- 
and Mice, ) he would ſoqn find the Remedy worſe ſerving their Landlord's Regard, till likely to in- 
than the Diſeaſe.—Trage however, cannot be in- + oreaſe the Pariſh-Charge, and chen they may 
: .aguced and ſucceſsfully promoted every- where; poſſibly be confign'd-to the Care and Humanity ot 
+-and where it happens to t ive, tho” it tends to the Jailor of a Mork hauſe. li Nan 1.68 * . 
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(viz. of Yeomen }, for any higher or more vain-glorioùs Titles. In our 
Author's Time, the moſt opulent of our Freeholders were noted for: their 
Hoſpitality, to Strangers as well as others, [which we may preſume is not yet 
wholly diſcontinued; it ſhould however be remember'd,” that being ſubject 
only to an eaſy Subſidiary Rate, inſtead of a Pound-rate:Land-Tax and other 

more modern Taxations, they could then better afford it. But tho the Ge- 


nerality of our Freeholders and principal Leaſeholders may poſſibly fall ſhort 
of their Anceſtors in Haſpitality, vet as their Burdens by Taxes, Ke. arc 
but in Proportion to thoſe of their Superiors,] and their Chief or Conven- 


tionary 


8 * 
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I know it is pleaded in behalf of large Farms, 


and the r e of Tillage, —that the Manage- 
ment of a 


mall One, of perhaps 40 or 50 l. a 
Year, requires a greater Number of Hands in 


Proportion to the Rent than a Farm of 200 l. a 
"Year, which is alſo charg'd with the Repairs of 
but One Farm-Houfe with its Out-houſes, inſtead 
of perhaps Three or Four on as many lefler Tene- 
ments: That Tillage is more expenſive, and leſs 
- profitable than Grazing, which requires fewer 
- Servants. and Labourers, and conſequently leſs 
- Wages to be paid: That the Rents of Cottage- 
- Houſes are generally ſo badly paid, as to amount 

to little more than th 1 
(and this indeed is frequently the Caſe, when not 
leaſ'd out on Lives, but left to the Care and Ma- 
nagement of the Lord's Reeve or Bailiff:) — But 
- tho” it can't be denied that there ought to be ſome 


eir Window-tax and Repairs ; 


as well as leſſer Farms, and that the former 


- have their peculiar Advantages both to the Pro- 
prietor and the Publick, —yet that all, or the 
greateſt Part, ought to be ſo any-where, eſpecial- 
; Fin a County ſo populous and ſo well improv'd 
as Devonſhire now is, (chiefly from thoſe Induce- 
ments to Induftry, and g- r of Improve 


ment, which our ſmall Farms afforded, to many 


- who would otherwiſe have had no Intereſt in it,) 
Lan by no means be admitted; and the Wiſe- 


diminiſhing the Number of Labourers, Manu- 
facturers and Artificers, and depopulating and 


impoveriſhing their Country; which beſides the 
Injury done to the Community, muſt ultimately 
tend to the Loſs and Diſadvantage of themſelves 
and their Poſterith).— There is a good old Law 


(enacted 25 Hen. 8. Chap. 13) ſtill remaining 
unrepeal'd, and intended (as expreſs'd in its 
Preamble ) to prevent the Accumulation of Farms 
into few Hands, and the Dearth of Proviſions 


- occaſioned; thereby, — which prohibits any One 
Farmer from being poſſeſs'd of more than a ſtated 
Number of Sheep, (young Lambs excepted, ) 


under certain Penalties ; renewing alſo, and con- 


tinuing ſome former Acts againſt pulling down 


and deſtroying Farm-Houſes and Villages, and 


for the Maintenance of Tillage and Huſbandry ;— ' 
and we now ſeem to want another, to oblige 
every Farmer to an annual Tillage of a proper 
- Proportion of his Arable Land, under Ben a 
Penalty as may effectually anſwer its Purpoſe; 


and to make void any Covenants by which the 
Tillage of Arable Land is reſtrain'd : But tho? 


the former may be now deem'd obſolete, and a 


fingle Farmer's Sheep-Grounds may require a 


ED greater Extent, in the Wilds of Wiltſhire, than in 


the Incloſures and Gardens of Devonſhire ;—and 
the latter may either eſcape the Notice of the 


acres who reaſon thus, ſeem not to conſider, that Legiſlature, or be attended with many Difficulties 
the Strength and Riches of every Country, depend and Objeftions ; — yet there are othex Conſiderati- 
on the Number of the labouring Part of its Inha- ons which ſhould deter every-one that regards the 
tants ;—that Perſons employ'd in Agriculture or public Good (with which that of Individuals is 
- ManufaQures, muſt have Bread to eat, as well as - intimately connected), from ſacrificing it to his 
- Houſes to dwell in ;—and that for the Sake ofa own temporary Advantage. The Spirit of the 
little preſent Gain by enlarging their Farms, they : preſent Times is ſuch, that nothing is thought 
are famiſhing den N Marriage, enough to ſecure our national Liberty: ey what 
oy e e mes iberty 


- 
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tionary Rents being but ſmall, if the Income of their Eſtates. be [otherwiſe 

_ unincumber'd and] duly paid and ſecured to them, they [may be truly (aid 
to have all the valuable Enjoyments of Life; and] do, or may, live as happily 
as their Landlords, without exceeding the Bounds which Order and Fes 
1 to People of their Profeſſion.— Their chief Buſineſs being in Huſ- 
bandry and Grazing, their Aſſiduity and good Management in either, ar 

no- where exceeded: Indeed a good Judgment in breeding, buying, 9 
ſelling of Cattle being once acquired, admits but of little Improvement; 
and perhaps Graziers and Jockeys are much; alike in all Countries ;;] but in 

reſpect to Tillage, none have been more famous than our Devonians for their 
Induſtry and Skill, in ſuiting every Soil with a proper Manure, anſwerable 


to 
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ing any Ste 
Verſe, Felix quem fuciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


2 Liberty can ſubſiſt, when there is no regular 


trifling to deſerve Conſideration here, ſerving 


_ Gradation from the higher to the lower Claſs of only for a Lime-kiln or two, and perhaps a-Pog- 


People? Nothing can be a ſurer Mark of Slavery 
than to have but Two Sorts of People, Petty 
Princes and ſtarving Be This is the Caſe in 
Ireland, (eſpecially in the Province of Munſter, 
and I apprehend in moſt Parts of the other Pro- 
VUinces, ) occaſion'd by their overgrown grazin 

Farms, Neglect of Tillage, Want of Trade, and 
the Oppreſſion and Tyranny of racking Landlords 
and farming *Squires, over their flaviſh Under- 
_ © tenants, Inferiors and Dependants : The former 
_ rioting and indulging themſelves in Luxury and 
Exceſs, whilſt the Poor in that plentiful Country 
are depriv'd of Bread, nouriſh'd only by Potatoes 
and Water, or a little ſour Milk, unreliev'd by 
Pariſh - Rates, by the Want of Employment 
habituated to. Idleneſs, and perhaps the moſt 
miſerable Creatures on the Face of the Earth. — 
If this be at preſent far from our own Caſe, and 
no benevolent Perſon would wiſh to introduce any 
thing like it here, let us carefully avoid the tak- 
towards it; rememb'ring the old 


Another Species of ill Management which ſome 


have lately adopted, chiefly from the ſame Mo- 


tives as the Union of Farms, is the throwing down 


the moſt Part ſupply the Inhabitants wi 


moval of a Hedge, eſpecially if the 


work,) and Coppice-Woods are not every-where 
met with, and where they are, preſerv'd more 
for the ſake of the Bark and for Charcoal than 
far faggoting the reſt, our Quickſet-Hed en 

eir 
common Fewel; except in Towns near the Sea- 
Coaſt where Coals may be had by Water Carriage 


from Newcaſtle or Wales, and on the Skirts of 


Dartmoor, which farniſhes Peat- Turf where Wood 


: And the Wood which à Hedge pro- 


is wanting 


duces, not only pays for new-plaſhing an ; 
ing it in Repair, but generally affords an additional 
Profit to the Farmer. 

of the Graziers, that Cattle thrive and fatten 


It is alſo an Obſervation. 


ſooneſt, by being frequently removed from one 


Field to another, tho” the Paſture in both be of 


the ſame kind; for after they have run over a 


large Field, they do not ſo well reliſh the Graſs 


they have trampled and dung'd on, as the freſh. 


\- Paſture of another Incloſure ; and the additional 
Time required to fatten them without - ſuch: a 


Change 


of Paſture, will ſeldom be recompenſ' d 
by the little Paſture-Ground- gain'd by the Re 
| ood and 
Timber it produced be taken into the Account- 
— Thus much I have been led to obſerve (I 


Hedges, and enlarging their Incloſures beyond 
due Bounds: For tho” the Ineloſures in ſome hope without Offence) on ſome of the Cauſes of a 


Parts of this County are rather too ſmall, ſo that growing Complaint, which has of late been the 
the Hedges take up too much Ground in Propor- - Object of public Attention, and ſo far as it con - 
tion to the Extent of the Fields they incloſe; yet cerns this County is not quite foreign to mx 
it ſhould be conſider'd, that as De vonſbirs produces Subject. FFF 

Uttle or no Pit-Coal, (the Bovey Coal being too 1 
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to its Quality. The Method of improving coarſe and ſterile Grounds by 
Burn-beating (or as we term it, Burning of Beat), has been thought to have 
had its Origin in this County, and therefore in other Countries called Den- 


| . [but tho it might poſſibly take this Denomination from its being 


former 


PR. 
4 


ms to me more likely to be derived from the Saxon den rceanan /wvalles 


kohiere, vel tigonizare ), to ſhave, dig, or ſpade up the Fullies; in the moiſt 


Grounds whereof, this kind of Huſbandry was moſtly uſed : - And what ren- 
ders this the more probable, is its not being peculiar to this County, but 


common in other Countries perhaps long before Devonſbire was known by 


that Name; it being mentioned and commended by all the old Writers on 


t in the Management of it, originally derived from hence, 155 ie 


y more common in this County than in others, or from ſome Parti. 


Huſbandry, and has been generally ſuppoſed to have been practiſed in Italy 
ſo early as the Time of Virgil, who mentions ſomewhat like it in his Georgics 


written 1800 Years ſince; for which ſee the Note (a).] The Manner of prepa- 


— 
mn 


fing Ground for Corn by Burn-beating, [as ſtill practiſed in ſome of our moiſt 
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E This Character of our Devogſure Farmers is to be Inſtitution, been no leſs attentive: And hence 

- underſtood with ſome. Limitations ; for tho' their we may account for the late Introduction of 
Diligence & good Management in manuring their Clover and Rye-Graſi into this County, the Til- 
f Lane be ſcarce any- here equal'd, and no-where lage of Tarnips in our Fields (which were formerly 
--excell'd, and they are ready enough to adopt, and confined to the Kitchin-Garden,) and the Uſe of 
make Improvements on any new Method of Huſ- divers kinds of Manure, with which our Anceſtors 


bandry, when con vinc'd of its being profitable by were either wholly unacquainted, or thought 


the Experience of ather:, Jets like moſt other Far- them not worth their Regard; tho' their Utility 
mers, (whoſe prudential Caution may in ſome Ca- and Advantages are now well known 'to the moſt 
- - es, perhaps, be very commendable,) they are very judicious of our Farmers. os ol 
3 arts iden trying Experiments them/elves, and at a Many have ſuppoſed that Virgil, in the noted 
their own Expence; . chooſe rather to go on Paſſage in his Georgics here reterr'd to, ſpeaks of 
in the old Track, than to hazard the Loſs of a a Method of Huſbandry ſimilar to that of our 
: finple Teſter in any Project, from whence, if ſuc- Burn-beating ; but it ſeems rather deſcriptive of 
74 celifal, they might =m o Times the Expence what we in Devonſhire call Swilling, (from the 
© of the Trial: Nay there have been Inſtances of Saxon ppelan [fwelan] accendere, to kindle, or ſet 
ſome, who have refuſed to engage in any new on fire;) which has been already taken Notice of, 
Way of improving their Land, however advan- in the Additions: to Page 20 of this Book ; and 
tageous in Proſpect, even when their Landlord which, tho? but lately introduced at and near Darr- 
- would oblige himſelf to defray all the Expence of oor, has been for Ages a common Practice in the 
the Experiment; being doubtful themſelves, and Northern and ſome other Parts of the County: 


- dreading the Deriſion of their neighbouring Bigots, For he ſays nothing of paring off the Turf; and 


- in Caſe of a Diſappointment. ence that cool by ſetting Fire to barren. Fields, his Meaning 
Reception, which the late Improvements in Agri- feems not to be the burning of any Part of the 
culture have hitherto met with, here and elſe- Ground itſelf, but only of the Stubble, or Haulms, 
where; tho” its Importance ſeems naw, more wither'd Graſs, &c. and ſo he appears to have been 
than ever, to engage the Attention of the diffe- underſtood by Pliny, Grimoaldys, &c. Geruiut alſo, 
rent Nations of Europe; to which alſo our own So- in his Comment on the Words, © incendere profuit 
eiety for the Encouragement of Arts have, finge its agros,' ſays, © Non agros, ſed ea que in agris /unt, 


* 


rigs up into little Heaps, or Beat-burrows as we call them; which Burrows 
in 
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id eft, Srifarlas vel gaifquilias ; hoc eſt purgamenta 
terrarum, Q alia inutilia concremare.”” But it 
may not be amiſs to tranſcribe here, the Whole of 
- what Virgil himſelf ſays on this Subject, which is 


| Sape etiam fteriles incendere profutt agros,. 
Atq; levem ftipulam crepitantibus e 660-ON 
Sie inde occultas para 8 terre 
Pinguia concipiunt : frue illis omne per ignem 
Wi i atque exudat inutilis humor : 
Sen plures calur ille wias, et caca relaxat | 
- Spiramenta, novas weniat qua ſuctus in herbas + 
Seu durat magis, et wenas aſtringit hiantet : 

Ne tenues pluviæ, rapidi ue re folis + 

Acrior, aut Biree penetrabile frigus adurat. 

| f Virg. Georg. Lib. 2 v. 84, &c. 
Which may be thus tranſlated: 


Tis often alſo-advantageous found, 
Fo uſe the Force of Fire on barren Ground: 
With crackling Flames to burn up'all the Scurf, 
And ſpiry Reeds that wither on the Turf: 


Whether theEarth from hence newStrength derive,. 


And tender Plants more rich Supplies receive 3 

Or when from its ſuperfluous Moiſture dried, 
It be from noxious Juices purified ; 

Or genial Heat relax the ſtubborn Maſs, .. 
Op'ning new Ways for Nouriſhment to paſs ; 
Or rather bind the Clod, and cloſe its Pores, 
Which now impervious to the ſoft ning Showers, 
Nor Solar Rays, nor Blaſts of Northern Wind, 

Exhauſt the Nutriment within confin'd.. | 


85 Commentators differ in their Sentiments;. not 


. n concerning the iy e itſelf, but alſo on 
the Poet s ſuggeſting 


.— 


Field ſhould be beneficial to it. 


contrary e why the burning of a barren 
eneßel Wich reſpect to 


the former, my 2 agree with Serwizs, 


only the Stubble was burnt ; tho? ſome 


&c. above quo not. the Ground itſelf, but 


will have 


it, that Virgil ſpeaks of two different Things, ix. 


derived from the Fire, he 
rated 


will make the ſuperfluous Moiſture tranſpire: 3. 
Pores, and relax the Stiffneſs: 4. A 
if it be a ſpongy and 


many different and even 


of burning the Soil itſelf before the Ground is 
lough'd (as in our Burz-beating), and alſo of 
ning the Stubble after the Corn is taken from 
arable Land: I If ſo, we may preſume they ſuf- 


_ fer'd their Geeſe to have the Benefit of a Gleaning 


in it, before they ſat Fire to it. And as to his 


Conjectures how and in what manner the Heat of 
the Fire might conduce to fertiliae the Land, — 


ſome think, that when he ſpeaks of Nouriſhment 
ludes to the Philoſo- 
phy of Heraclitus, who held all- things to be gene- 
by it; others, that he more probably means 
to attribute the Nouriſhment to the Abet; and 


Poſſibly he might have an Bye to both: Others 


again, with Grimoaldus, to get free of the Incon- 

ftency and Contrariety of the ConjeRures he 
propoſes, imagine his Intention was to recommend 
this Burning, as a Cure, for four ſeveral Cauſes 
of Barrenneſs ; and explain it thus: <* x, If the 


Soil be poor (ſay they), burning will make it fat, 
and full of Juice: 2. If it be watry, the Heat 


| laftly,. 
thirſty Soil, the Fire will 


bind and condenſe it. : How far this Inter- 
pretation tends to remove the principal Difficulties, 
may be. queſtioned 5 and eg in the iſt 

- Caſe, whether Burning will really add fattening 
Juice to a poor Soil: It ſhould however be re- 

member'd, that the Poet's Account of the Effects 

of this burning in either Caſe, is only * a 
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to be as hard a Labour as any in which the Huſbandman is employed; hence 
the common Saying among our Devonians, of any painful Drudgery or toil- 
ſome Taſk, that « it is a bad as Hand-Beating: * But of late Years they 
more commonly uſe the Spade, in paring off, inſtead of digging up the Turf 


PAY 


* 


with the Mattock; which Method is leſs laborious, and anſwers the ſame 
Purpoſe. Indeed the Uſe of Burn- beating for fertilizing barren Ground, 
ſeems to have been more common in this County before than ſince our 
Author wrote, ] who mentions Lime-burning (now well known) as a new 
Invention then lately put in Practice here; and adds, that this Lime being 
for ſome Time incorporated with Earth, and then ſpread upon the arable 
2 | | 5 „ DE Land, 
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and mention'd as ſuch; and ſo may not be ſtrictly 
juſtiſiable either by Experience or true Philoſo- 
- phy.— But what has occaſioned the moſt Perplex- 


ys is the concluding” Sentence in the laſt two 
Ve 


ries, Ne tenues pluvie, c. it being thought 
ſtrange that either Rain, or the cold North Winds, 
ſhould be faid to ſcorch or parch the Ground ; 
yet even this, with a little poetic Licence, may 
perhaps be juſtified, without ſuppoſing a Corrup- 
tion (as ſome' do) in the Text ; and ſome Criticks 


have attempted it thus: If (ſay they) the Fire, by 


contracting the Pores and Fiſſures of the Earth, 
| rer. that parching to which the Ground would 
be otherwiſe ſubject after the ſofter Rains, which 
ſoaking too deeply into it thro' thoſe Fiſſures, 


leave the Surface unmoiſten'd ; and if this Con- 
traction alſo prevents the like Damage from the 


cold Northerly Winds, which are poetically ſaid 
to fcorch and burn; then the Fire may, in 1 
cal Language, be ſaid to be the Cauſe of both, — 


This Explanation, after all, ſeems not quite ſa- 


tisfatory; and if the Poet's true Meaning herein, 
ſtill remains doubtful, perhaps the Tranſlation of 
- the Abb? des Fontaines, expreſſing it in more gene- 


ral Terms, may be as well-warranted by the Ori- 


ginal as any; and is to this Effect, wiz. *© Whe- 
:<< ther the Flame faſtens the Earth, or-ſhuts up 
the too open Veins of it, and in ſuch a manner 


% contracts the Pores, that neither the abundant 


e Naint, nor the Heat of the Summer, nor the 


e freezing Blaſts of Boreas, might penetrate & rob 


<« jt of its Juices.” And accordingly the Engliſh 
of theſe two Verſes, is here attempted to be ren- 
dered ſomewhat conformable to this Conſtruction; 
only the abundant Rains changed into /ofterin 
- Showers, as more agreeable to, and expreſſive of, 
the tenues plavie of the Original. - © © 
 Bafore we diſmiſs this Subject, it may not be 


ww 


impertinent thereto, to obſerve, from a Note on 
the 2d Verſe of this Paragraph in Warton's Virgil, 
We it is thus tranſlated, © While the light Stub- 


: le, crackling, flames around.') — that they ill 


„ uſe the Method ſo much recommended by 
Virgil, of burning the Stubble, eſpecially in the 
c more barren Fields, in moſt Parts of 7: 
« about. Rome in particular, where there is ſo 
© much bad Ground.” The Annotator adds, 


that the Smoke ariſing from it being very trouble- 
ſome, had occaſioned ſo many Complaints of it to 


Pope Clement XI. that he reſolv'd to forbid that 
Practice; till a Cardinal induced him to change 
his Mind, by pleading its Uſe, and ſhewing him 
this Paſſage in Virgil concerning it. 


To return from Italy to Dewonſbire : Some have | 
condemn'd our Bura-beating as very ill Huſbandry, 


alledging that it exhauſts the Salts. in the burnt 


bs ohms es, ad ar 2 conduce to Fertilization, 
an 


burns up ſome of the Clods to a dead Coal, 


which (they ſay) renders them for-ever unfit to 


afford that Nouriſhment which ſhould be imbibed 
by the Roots of the Vegetable: whilſt others 
plead, that Salts are no farther a Manure than 
they excite a Fermentation in the Earth; that 
Oils of any kind will do the fame ; and that with- 


out either, the very Heat left in the Ground by 


_ Burn-beating renders it fruitful, as appears from 


the greater Luxuriance of the Corn, &c. on thoſe 
Places where the Heaps or Burrows were piled up 
and burnt, and which therefore had the greateſt 


Heat. But this Method of Huſbandry is now, 


I think,” much leſs practiſed than formerly, in moſt 
Parts of this County, except in cold, moiſt, ruſhy, 
and moraſſy Grounds, where it may poſſibly 5 


uſed to good Advantage in preparing them for 
future Tillage; for in moſt others, other Methods 
of Culture are thought far preferable to it. 


z and 


— 


b As Lime-burning thus introduced in our Author's hy increav'd to '8d.-:-but' it is now fold by . 75 - 
n 


+ Soap: Aſhes was, ſoon after his Deat 
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Land, produced a plentiful Increaſe of all Sorts of Grain, where no ſuch had 


ever grown in the Memory of any Man then living.“ He then quotes Cicero 


in praiſe of a Country Life, and the Advantages of Agriculture; its high Eſti- 
mation among the Romans, its Preference to all other Arts, and its Claim to 
the Attention of every free-born Man; [to which he might have added the 
Sanction of other great Names among the Ancients, but ſuch Teſtimonies 
to a Truth, of which-every-one muſt be convinc'd' from common Senſe and 
conſtant Experience, would be needleſs; it being well known that our very 

Subſiſtence depends on the Culture of our Lands, or at leaſt muſt be very 
precarious without it: And however conducive Trade may be (as it really 7 

to that Population on which the Strength and Wealth of any Country muſt 
depend, it is not of itſelf ſufficient to effect this; it cannot ſubſiſt alone; 
Midas s Gold would not ſatisfy his Hunger; and where Agriculture is ne- 


glected, Trade will ſoon: be extinguiſnd. When a due Balance is preſervd 


between them, they are indeed mutually helpful to each other, but not 


equally ſo; ſince the One, as the primary Source of the Advantages acquired 


and improved by the other, might ſubſiſt, and has ſubſiſted without them; 
whereas the latter muſt neceſſarily fall, without the Support of the former: 
The One, like the ſtately Elm, deriving Firmneſs and Stability as well as 


5 ; b ; - Fe | | . : * 5 a = : * '. X | - * N „ 
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EN | ſure, and its [preſent Price at 1 3 8 
could not be effectually improved by the latter, lo per Hogſhead (beſides Carriage); being found t 
among other Merve tet, in Hulbandry which . an excellent Manure both for Ehm Aud Graf, 
ſueceeded it (as mention'd in hz n + tho? 2 to Boe 3 1 
the laſt Note), that of manuring the Ground with, Clover and other Sraſs- Seeds with the Lent- Corn, 
j 0 ; th, ere = Ns duces Mill later,- vzz.. about the be in- 
© ſtanding the then, Confuſions of the Times, firſts | ning of the preſent” Century fince which Time 
practiſed in this County : For Mr. #/#tot, Who the Cultivation-of Tarnibs alſo, ſo much recom-! | 
wrote in or before 1650, mentions it as. being mended by Lord Town/hend in the 0 of George 
. 3 introduced; and they have a Traditi- the iſt and zd. gradually into Vogue. 
in Apbingten near Exeter,; that onę Farmer The Uſe of C binnen Sat, the Adyantages wheteof 


4 — 


Time, took Place of Burn · beating, in ſuch Lands as 


: thereon in that Pariſh; and fucceeding beyond His ad” been Experienced in other "Counties . 
Expectation, tho? at firſt laughid at by his Neigli - eſpecially in the Improverhefit of cold Lands when 
bours, they ſoon perceiv'd its Advanta oyer-run with Mols,' c, has een: lately, 


1 2 0 about that Time, firſt tried Experiments eee 
F 777 2 ; J f 1 


bours, they ſoon van! and. 9 with, Gl 8 
© readily followed his Example: After which Time, applied to that Purpoſe here; for thy” Wood-Aſhes. 
inſtead of being paid by the Exeter Soap-boilers have long been in Uſe among our Hüſbandmen 


bor carrying off their Athesz &c. they-were glad for improving Marſhes and Meadow Grounds,” 
haſe this valuable 


to purc anure at the Price de- they were formerly ſo ignorant of the Value of 

I -tiknd&Dfor it 4 which indubed this Mr. gs, 65 we % 22 alt Win hs, ln 8 Fals it 
as A with the Venders of it in Exeter, for a Sup- was thrown away as uſeleſs; but we now no longer 
y for his own Uſe only, at a Penny per Horſe- ſee any lie neglected in our Streets till remov'd 

: 12 during his Life; Whereas others then paid By the Scavenger; às the Chimney-ſweepers them- 
Two-pence, and the Price has been ſince gradual- ſelvesknow ho to diſpoſe of it to Advantage. 


* 
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if bus and unſhelter d, and wildly expoſed to the Violence of every Storm, 
it cannot but be liable to many external Injuries ; but of the Other, as of 
_ Herous Vine that entwines the Tree, and might otherwiſe have cre r 

e Ground, we may truly affirm, in the Language: of the Poet, | h 
Stength it gains is from th Embrace it gives. 


4 With reſpect to our ' Artificers and Mechanics, we or ha . Di- 

2 15 of them, [and thoſe as dexterous and expert in their ſeveral Trades 
and Profeſſions] as in other Places: [And among our Workmen in the 
different Branches of Building, beſides thoſe commonly met with elſewhere, 
it has been already hinted: (in the Note h, under P. 28) that we have many 
whoſe | rincipal Buſineſs is that of Slaters, or, as we denominate them, Hel- 
bers, Ji, e. Healers or Coverers: of Houſes: with Slate; ) a Word perhaps no- 
where uſed but in theſe: Weſtern Counties, where the e ring; ev 
Materials for their Employment: And as theſe, after the Diſcovery of thoſe 
Quarries, ſeem to have ſucceeded the ancient Helliers, or Coverers of Roofs 
with Shingles: or Shindles of Wood, ſo their Work is, in many Parts of this 
County, ſtill call'd: Shindle-bealing, and the Slates therein uſed, "Shimdle-ftones. -. 
As we have few Houſes covered with Tiles, the little Work of that kind 
here, is done ſometimes by the Maſons, but oftener (if I miſtake not) by the 
- Helliers, who not only act as Slaters, but occaſionally as Tylers and P. aiſterers 
alſo; tho we have others who profeſs no other Buſineſs put Plaiſtering, —— 
In the Parts where Building Stone is ſcarce, we have Country Maſons who 
value themſelves on their Skill in making Mud-Walls, or as we call them, 
Cob-Walls; which if well perform'd, and ſupported by a ſufficient F UT 
tion of Stone-Work, are very laſting, and. the Houſes thus built, dryer and 
warmer than others. The Cob, as 'tis call'd*, is'a Compoſition of Earth 
and Straw, wet up ſomewhat like Morter, well beaten and trodden together ; ; 
and after a Wall made therewith is rais'd to a certain Height, it is allow'd - 
ſome Time to ſettle before more is laid on. When any ſuch Walls are pulled 
down to be re- built, they commonly make freſh Cob with other Earth; the 
Value of the old as a Manure for Land, ſufficiently compenſating the Coſt 
of the new. Theſe Cob-built Houſes are generally covered with Thatch ; 
in which our Thatchers only uſe combed Wheat-Straw, which we call Reed, | 
conſiſting moſtly of the ſtiff unbruis'd and unbroken Stalks, which are care- 
fully ſep © ated f. rom the Fodder-Straw by the Threſher, and bound in large 
Sheaves *all'd Nitches : This enables the Thatcher to finiſh his Work much 

| ET can be done i in LOT Countries whers 1 made, — 

fe - 


e Poltbly . the wi: Chwap (Jaw), 5 G. v. , becauſe the Earth and Straw ought | 
to be well buten, 7 or pounded together. 9 7 8 


che Straw. uſed as it comes tumbled together from the Barn, with very little 


_ . Separation, eg pt perhaps of the long from the ſhort 3 being faſten'd on the 


Roof rough as it comes to Hand, and the Eves, &c. ſeldom fo regularly 
ſhorn as by the'Thatchers here. Theſe are the chief 'Inſtances wherein 
our Workmen are differently employ d from thoſe of other Counties; which 
however our Author diſregards, and only takes Notice of the excellent 
Kerfies made in his Time by our Woollen Manufacturers; but What he adde 
concerning them, having been already recited in the Additions to Page 4 
need ndt be vepeared ff 8 
5. The laſt and loweſt Claſs af the Inhabitants are the Day=Labourers, 
among whom our Author diſtinguiſhes the Minert, whoſe chief Buſineſs in 
 under-ground, from thoſe employ'd in Huſbandry above-ground : Of the 
former, the Labourer in Tin-works is called a Spaziard-or Spadier, (but in 
the Acts of the Stannary Parliaments more commonly term d a Spallier,) whom 
he repreſents as inured to the greateſt Hardſhips; his Apparel being o 
his Lodging hard, his Diet ſlender (conſiſting chieffy of coarſe Bread and hard 
Cheeſe). his Beverage Water, which he could reliſh as well, when drauk out 
of his Shovel or Spade for want of a Cup, as if it had been from a Silver 
Tankard; regardleſs of the Niceties of an elegant Table, and content with-a 
Sufficiency to ſatisfy Nature; induſtrious in his daily Labdur, and fearleſs of 
that Danger to which he is continually ſubject, from the Damps and 
of the ſubterraneous Caverns wherein the: is .employ'd, provided the Barth 
over his Head be ſecured by ſtrong Beams of Timber from falling in upon 
Author's Time, may be applicable to that of the preſent Workmen employ d 
in our Mines, I cannot ſay; and as we have few now wronght in this Coun- 
ty, it may be needleſs to enquire: Poſſibly their manner of living both here 
and in Cornwall (from hence perhaps moſt of the Miners in dais Contty 
muſt now be had,) may have been ſince that Time as much changed for thie 
better, as that of our Labourers in Huſbandry certainly is (in ſome reſ 85 
for the worſe.] The daily Labourers in Hutbanilry and in other ſervile 
Works for Hire, our Author tells us, were then no leſs hardy and capable of 
Toil and Fatigue than the former; but had a more eaſy Employment, and 
_ were, moregver allow d Holidays and Times of Leiſure for manly Exerciſes, 
ſuch as ſhooting, wreſtling, hurling the Ball, &c. in which (he fays) the 
Activity of theſe Weſt- country Men exceeded all others in the Realm. [But 
during the 130 Years:elapſed ſince our Author wrote, their Caſe has been 
much alter d; for now the high Price of Proviſions in Proportion to their 
Wages, and the Duties chargd on 8 Salt, and other ay mg 


- 
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of Life, will permit them to keep but few Holidays; unleſs compell'd there- 
to by the want of Employment, and to turn them into falling Days by their 
want of Bread; -- which muſt be the unavoidable: Conſequence of that Neg- 
le& and even Prohibition of Tillage mention'd in the Notes under P. 18 & 4 
of this Book. And tho they might formerly be allow d rather too eder 
Time to divert themſelves with thoſe manly Exerciſes, (for which public 
{porting Places were in ſome Pariſhes allotted, and held ſacred to that Uſe,) 
they, being then thought to be the better qualified for military Duty if the 
Defence of their Country required it, or at leaſt prevented from habitual 
Lazineſs and Inactivity; yet the total Diſcontinuance of ſuch Exerciſes, or 
exchanging them for tippling and gaming at an Ale-houſe; ſeems too much 
on the other Extream. Indeed the Effects of this, and the abovementioned 
Change of Times, even within the laſt 30 or 40 Years, have been very per- 
ceptible; and moſt of thoſe Country Villages, vcherein Chearfulneſs and a 
kind of ruſtic Gaiety, might be obſerv d among the poor Labourers within 
gur Remembrance, have at preſent a very e, 0 ance, and exhibit 
all che Marks of Poverty and Diſtreſs: Inſtead of that Sprightlineſs and 
Alacrity with which they heretofore perform'd. their daily Taſſ, and earn d 
a competent l of homely Food for themſelves and Families, we now 
perceive a kind of heavy Gloom on every Face; and inſtead of having now 
and- then (as they formerly had) in a Summer Evening, before Harveſt- time 
came on, an Hour's Recreation after finiſhing the Work of the Day, they 
muſt now endeavour, to ſupply, if poſſible, the Deficiency of their ſcanty 
Wages. (being ſearce ſufficient to purchaſe: two-thirds of the Proviſions it 
would have bought 25 \Years ſince ), by aſſiſting their craving Families in 


ſome 


= 
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4 The grout ee ee eee Purchaſed therewith, continues 
the Time here mentioned, ſeems to require a pro- | 


| 1 -.,,, much the ſame,---or whatever elſe may be the 
portional Advancement of Labourers Wages ; to Cauſe, —is ſufficiently evident from its Effects : 
which there can be no Doubt of their baring a | having within 20, or 25 Years at moſt, rais'd the | 


_ juſt Claim, if it be conſider d, that any Diminu-. 
tion of the Value of Money (from whatever Cauſes 
it may ariſe) muſt, cæreris paribus, on à General 
Circulation, require a proportional Increaſe of its 
Dwuantity, in the Price of any thi 4 faleable; the 
Money itſelf being no otherwiſe valuable, than in 


Proportion to the intrinſic Value of the Neceſſaries 
and Conveniencies of Life, for which it is in 
reality no more than a Pledge: And this Decreaſe 


of its Value, whether occaſioned by the Wealth 
of Indian Nabobs circulated here, and increaſing | 
ie Wheat, for a Day's | 
„ nerally thought à reaſonable Allowance.—Th 
the daily Wages allow'd a Labourer in Huſbandry . 


the Quantity of current Caſh (be it in many 'or 
few Hands) or of Air which circulate 2. Gaih, 


hilft the 2vbole Produce of our Lands, Manufac- 


Price of Proviſions and Rents of Eſtates, and con- 
| wm pe the pecunjary Produce of that Labour for 
_ whic 
| Payable, by at leaſt, One Third; of which Addition, 
the Labourer ought in Juſtice'to have his propor- 
tional Share, to enable him t n co 5 
Neceſſaries at their preſent advanc'd Prices, and 
prevent his Family from bei 
ſome to the Pariſh.— This, and this only, can put 


e Vage we are here ſpeaking of become 


to obtain common 
too early burden- 
our preſent Labourers on the ſame footing With 


their Forefathers, to whom the Value of a Peck 
n Work in Huſbandry, iy of 
us 


by 
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; ſome Employment at home; or otherwiſe ſend them ſupperleſs to Bed.] m5 
Our Author, to his Account of thoſe in his Time, adds, And although 
theſe Labourers be of the moſt inferior Degree, yet they are Liberi Homines, 


& 


of Free Condition, no Villains 


3 
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bourers in Huſbandry, according so the Dearneſs 


by Stat. 6 Her. 8. c. 3. vix. 3d. a Day, without 
Meat and Drink, from Michaelmas to Eafter, and 
Ad. from Eafter to Michaelmas (except in Harveſt, 
when it might be 5d. or 6d.) were then equivalent 


to at leaſt 5 times as much now, and would pur- 


chaſe 5, times the Quantity of any of the common 
| Neceſfries of Life; as may appear from their 

common Prices in the beginning of that Reign, 
and about the Time of at 

compared with their Average Prices at preſent: 

For at that Time (as we learn from Bp. Fleetausod 


and Stow) Wheat was from 5s. 8d. to 88. per Quar- 


ter, i. e. from 8d. to 18. a Buſhel ; and the Price 


of Beef; from a Halfpenny a Pound, to 3 Farthings 


at moſt: And in this Compariſon, the Allowance 
for the different Weights of Silver Coins then and 
now, is diſregarded, tho? theſe were as 4 to 3; 
Silver being then but zs. gd. an Ounce, which is 
now at ! 
coined Silver 
ſent, it follows, 
. zow, excluſive of the above- mention 
in the Prices of Proviſions and other Neceſſaries: 
ſo that this makes the Diſproportion of the Prices 
then and now, to be ſtill greater, and abundantly 
evinces the reaſonableneſs of ee. Ad- 
vancement of Wages. Indeed Juſtices of the 
Peace, by 5 Blix. c. 4 and alſa by 1 Ja. 1. were 
authorized to regulate and fix. the Wages of La- 


at 3 d. was'zhen end to 4d. 


ng the Act referr'd to, 
: confound it: For Money being only a Pledge for 
the Neceſſaries of Life, and not otherwiſe intrinſi- 
cally valuable, muſt always be compared there- 
with, and its Value aſcertain'd by the Quantity of 
the latter which ae Sum will on an Average 
5 ure haſe; which, alue will vary. cording - 5 
Plenty or ity o One in 

ry 2 ee : Whereas 

being expreſſive of nothing more than the Proper- 
Lion & the Uſe to the Privcipal, may-either . ; 
nue the ſame! whilſt the former varies, or vary 
when tha? is fix d. Thus 4 100 J. to have 
been placed out at Intereſt 30 

Centum per Annum; this ſame Rate df 


Shillings; and the Alloy in the 
being then much the ſame as at pre- 


Difference 


nor Bond- ſlaves. [What he here means by 


PDillain. 


of Victuals, and ſo the Law ſtill continues; but as 
they might be apt to make the Allowance to their 
own Workmen the Standard of ſuch Regulation, 


it can hardly be expected to be r e adjuſted, 


unleſs ſettled and enforced by a higher Authority. 
Note, By the'Decreaſe of the Value of Money © 


above taken Notice of, is not meant that of the 


Intereſt of Money, with which many are apt to 


roportion to 
the Jn 4g Money,. 


at 5 per 
| tereſt may 
have continued from that Time to this, producing 
ſtill 51. per Aunum; but in the mean while, the 
Value of the Money itſelf is fo ſunk, that this; 


ears a 


100 J. will zow purchaſe no more Land, or of any 


ather valuable Commodity, than 70 or 80 l. would 


30 * ears ſince when. it was lent out, and conſe- 
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6 By this Statute, the ee 5 Huſbandry 5 hore, in the Winter half year (viz. from the middle of September | to the middle of 5 
March), to be at their Work in the Spring of the Day, and continue in it Till Night, except at their Meal-time; and in the 


other, or Summer half - year, to be at it before 5 


the Times thus limited, they were allow'd half an Hour for their Breatfaf 


in the Morning, and not to leave Work till after 7 in the Evening: But within 


„an Hour for their Dinner in Times when no ſterping 


by Day was allowable, and balf an Hour for Noon-meat (fo call'd. in the Stature, from the Saxon non - me xe, refe#io, meaning a. 
©  Collation or Repaſt in the middle of the Afternoon, call'd in ſome Places a Bever or Beverage, in Dzvon a Drinking, and an 
Afternoon's Nunching or Noonaging) ; and when they ſept in the Afternoon, which by this Act was permitted only from the 
middle of May to the middle of Jzguft, they were to have an Hour and Baff allow'd for their Dinner, which I ſuppoſe included- 
alſo their Peeping Time, eall'd'in ſome Parts of this County an Under-meal,—— So upon the whole, they were required to work at 
leaſt 12 | Hours: daily in Summer, the other 2 Hours of the 14 being /allow'd for their Meals and Refreſhment ; and the wliole 
Length of the Day in Winter, except the Time allow'd for their Dinner, &c, And theſe Hours of Work intitled them to their 
Full Wages; but they were to make a proportional Abatement for any Deficiency of Time ; their Wages being, as thus regulated, a- 
Penny for every 3 Hours they were ern Fa Work (which was then equivalent to mote than 5d. or rather about 6d, as Money is: 
now valued, viz. very little if any thing of zd. an Hour): And this ſeems to be the moſt that was then any-where given to- 
common Labourers, tho? more might be demanded, which this Act ſeems deſign'd to prevent; for if more were paid or accepted,. 
both Giver and Taker were thereby ſubjected to the Penalty of 20 Shillings; but the ſame AQ provided, that in Counties where- 
leſs was uſually given, the Wages ſhould be agreeable thereto, notwithſtanding the Regulations therein contain'd, It is alſo to be- 
noted, that if the Labourer had Meat and Drink from his Maſter, this Act allow'd him but haf the Wages above ſpecified ; ex- 
cept in Harveſt-work, when the Wages. were increaſed, but the DeduCtion for Meat and Drink no more chan in the caſe of cor 


mon Labour, x 


5 
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Villains will appear in the Note e, and is a Diſtinction which in that Senſe no 


Pa 


Aonger exiſts among us; but it may be queſtioned whether ny of our 


preſent Labourers, in this and other Counties, fare much better, 


well as thoſe feadatary Vaſſals who formerly held their Cottages, Herbaries, 
and Cow-cloſes, in Villenage; for tho' they, and all they had, were the 
Property, and at the Command of their Lords, they had Liberty to till their 
Aittle Allotments of Ground, and perhaps ſeldom wanted that Bread to which 


1 their Obedience and Servility intitled them. 


Our 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


| r e lee Intereſt of 31. (it being till at 
5 per Cent. or One 20th of the Principal,) will go 
ano farther than 31. 10s. or-4l. would at that Time. 
In like manner, this Intereſt might within this 
Time have been (by Agreement between the Par- 
ties, or in Conſideration of a better Security,) re- 
.duced from 5 to 4 per Cent. tho? the Value of 
1 had remain'd the ſame as at firſt, or been al- 
ter'd in a different e yoni Tis true, the 
Decreaſe of the Value of Money may in ſome re- 
1 aceidentally tend to leſſen the Rate of its 
Intereſt alſo, tho this can be but trifling, in 
Compariſon of the Diminution of the Value of 
both Principal and Intereft, which is by ſome very 
abſurdly ſor lowering the Rate of the lat- 
ter: Zut this is no Place to enquire into the par- 


*ticular Cauſes or Conſequences of it, nor to en- 


large farther on ſuch a Subject. | 
e What our Author here obſerves of the Devonſbire 


Labourers and Tinners of his Time, (when the 


© Villenage Tenures were not extinguiſh'd, but re- 


- tain'd in ſome Manors,) wiz. that they were no 


8 Villains 3 Bond. ſla ves, may 204 be ſaid of all the 
Inhabitants of this Kingdom, at leaſt of all that 
are Natives thereof; for the very poorer Sort, 


whether deſcended from Freemen or Slaves, may 


.;now challenge the Right and Priviledge of Free- 
born Britons ; the Tenures in Fllenage, with ma- 
ny others (tho' leſs inconfiſtent with Liberty), 
being aboliſh'd by Stat. 12. Car. 2. or turn'd into 
Free and Common Seccage And even before that 
Time, moſt of the Villains, (and according to our 
Author a thoſe in 7his County,) had been either 
formally manumitted, or otherwiſe obtain'd*their 
Freedom by the Neglect or Connivance of their 
Lords. — The Ance of thoſe who formerly 


Held their Tenements in Villenage, were either Pri- 
ners of War, or otherwiſe reduced by their 


Conquerors to a State of Slavery, which was en- 
tail'd upon their Poſterity; but their Servitude 
_ afterwards, here and in-other Parts -of 
C ndom, regulated by Laws, became only a 
feodal Tenure; which tho' a Tenure in Vaſlal- 
age, or of the baſeſt kind, was much more ſup- 


3 than that to which Captives are con- 


mn'd under the Tyranny of the Eaſtern Mo- 


narehs and Baſhaws, or the Cruelty of ſome 


nominal Chriſtians among our American Planters, 
to their purchaſed Slaves. The Villains above- 
mentioned, were ſo called, (not as wile ones or Vil- 
lains in a bad Senſe, but) becauſe they generally 
dwelt in Villages; where they held each a C 5 


and ſome ſmall Allotment of Land, on Condition 
of ſundry baſe Services to their Lord. They were 
of Two Sorts, wiz. Villains iz Greſi, who were 
bound immediately to the Per/ors of their Lords 


and their Heirs ; and Villains regardant to a Manor, 
by the Civilians call'd Glebar ad/cripti, who were 
bound to their Lords, as Members of the Manor 


- Wherein they dwelt, and of which he was Owner ; 
and if the Manor were ſold, they were fold with it 


as appurtenant thereto, The Female Villains 
were call'd Niefs ; and if the Lord, or any other 


frre Man married a Nief, the and their Ifſue be- 


came free; and the like if a Villain married his 
Miſtreſs. Again, if a Villain dwelt in the King's 
ancient Demeſne a 'Year and a'Day, without 
Claim ; or if the Lord ſuffer'd his Villain to be 
ſworn of a Jury in the King's Court; or if he 
were enfeofted by Deed, or had an Annuity 


. anted by his Lord, or were ſuffer'd to be 
_ knighted ; — in theſe, and ſeveral other Caſes, it 


was held to be a legal Enfranchiſement or Manu- 
by a Law of King Ina, if a Lord obliged his Vil- 
lain to work on a Sunday, he thereby intitled him 


_ 
N 


Of DzyonsninE | r 


Our Author here concludes his Account of the Inba#itanrs ; to which, 
kad they materially differ d from thoſe of other Counties either in their 
Religion or Language, it might be expected that (in Imitation of other Cho- 
rographical Writers) he would have added ſome Obſervations on both; but 
as in bis Fime a general Uniformity in the one, and the few Deviations of 
the other from any then eſtabliſh'd Rules, might induce him to think it 
unneceſſary, -- ſo their Variations fnce that Time, thoſe of the former at leaſt, 
being common to this with other Parts of England, any particular Notice of 
them in the Deſcription of a ſingle County might be deem'd ſuperfluous if 
not impertinent : With reſpect to the latter however, as every County has its: 
peculiar Dialect, (at leaſt in the common Language of the lower Claſs of 
People,) and hi among the reſt, f it may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that 
moſ | of our Provincial Words, as well as of the proper Names of 8 
| | | 4 | and 
NOTES and ADD ITIONS. | 


fa ere of the Diale& of the Vulgar in the elſewhere. But tho' the lower Claſs of People 
moſt Northerly Parts of this County, near the here, as in other Counties, may have many In- 
| Foreſt of Exmoor and on the Borders of Somerſerſbire, accuracies in their common Diſcourſe, ſuch as. 
was drawn up by a Clergyman (from the Collec- uſing am for are, changing the Words ar and 20 
tions of one Peter Lock) about 50 Years ſince, in for each other, &c. beſides many antiquated 
two objurgatory Dialogues, intitled A. Exxoo Words, which tho' once thought as proper as 
Scolding ; of which,. with an ExMoox Courtſhip in they are really expreſſive, and as ſuch in common 
the ſame Language, ſeveral Editions were 3 Uſſe with our Savon Anceſtors, are now deem'd 
and publiſh'd by Mr. Brice of Exeter ; and to the obſolete or inelegant; yet theſe being chiefly con- 
2 ition of this Pamphlet, lately publiſh'd by fined to the Vulgar Language of gur Ruſticks, it 
him and Mr. Thorn, was added by another Hand, muſt not be hence inferr d that the orbher Claſſes of 
a Vocabulary or Gloſſary, explaining the moſt People in Devonſhire ſpeak worſe Engliſh than 


difficult or uncommon Words and es, with thoſe of the ſame Rank in other Counties : For 
the Derivations of many of them; to which, if (as is obſerv'd in the Preface to the Tract above- 

the Publiſhers had not confined themſelves to ſuch mentioned) among Perſons engaged in Com--. 
on, we- 


only as occur'd in theſe Dialogues, _— more merce, or who have had a li 
might have been added; eſpecially if thoſe of the may better diſtinguiſh their ſeveral Countries by 
Southern Parts of the County been alſo in- their Accent than by any Impropriety in their 
ſerted, Which in many Inſtances vary as much uage; and the politer Devenians in general 
from the clowniſh to ons geen Bagg | ſpeak as good modern Engliſh as thoſe of any 
that doth from the Dialects of Dor/er and Mil- other County. | ; 
ſhire, There is alſo a particular I larity of With reſpect to the Names of Pariſhes & Places - 


— * among the Vulgar, in the Tract between in this County, as that Part of it which lies Weſt 
3 bam and Ib 


| on, and (I think) all along the of Exeter, between the x and the Tamar, was in 
Sea Coaft from Topham to the Borders of Dorſet- Poſſeſſion of the Pritonz, or at leaſt not wholly - 
fir; 2 ng the fr Perſon preſent, u- conquer'd by the Saxont, till the Time of King - 
dar, & all the Plural: of Verbs in that Tenſe, as _Athe//ar, it is no Wonder that we have ſome of 
the Third Perſon fgular, tho connected with their Britiſh. Extraction, and - others compounded of 
r Pronouns : Thus, inſtead of I love or % Britiſ and Saxon: The Generality of them how- - 
„ we love, ye love, &c. they ſay, I lævetbh, or ever, (notwithſtanding the contrary Opinion of 
I ub love; we loveth, ye boyeth, they loveth or the Learned Barter, are either entirely Saxon, or 
. loves, or dub love; — an Impropriety of ſpeaking if derived from the Names of the Rivers near 
which ſeems confined to that Part of Devonfire which they are ſituated (as many of them are) 
only, at leaſt I remember not to have abferv'd'it tho” they may in ſome Inſtances retain the * | 
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and Places in this County, are either pure Saxon, or of Saxon Derivation z 
tho' we have ſome few Words of Britih Extraction, from which Language 
alſo moſt of the Names of the Rivers, in this as well as other Counties, are 
derived; ſo that, as Mr. Whitaker obſerves, as moſt of them retain to the 


preſent Hour the Names which were impoſed upon them 2000 Years ago. 


Of this, ſome Inſtances might have been given in the Note concerning our Ri- 
vers under P. 31. but being there omitted for want of Room, may not unfitly 


| Have Place among the Notes here, and are partly deduced from the Rules > 


preſcribed in the Adver/aria poſthuma. of Mr. Liwrp, annexed to the 2d 
Edition. of the learned BAx TER 's Gloſſarium Antiquitatum. Britannicarum, 

which, with ſome judicious Obſervations thereon, communicated in Manu- 
ſcript to the Editor. of this Book, and mention'd in the Note hereunto ſub- 
Join'd,s may not be unacceptable to the Reader; but how far theſe, or the 
wat | | Editor's 


| NOT. ES and A D:D I;T:I O NS. | 
of ſuch Rivers without any Addition, (as Ker, g One of the MSS here referr'd to, being among 


Creedy, &c.) or have ſome Adjunct to diſtinguiſh 


them. from others of the ſame Name, {as the 
Bowyes, the Cly/ts, &c.) they more commonly. have 


the Addition of tun, pic, or ſome other Saxon 


Word expreſlive of their Situation, Magnitude, or 
ſomewhat elſe by which they were remarkably 
diſtinguiſh'd. Tun or Tune (a Town, or Village, as 
alſo a Fort or fortified Place) is by Lluyd derived 


from the Giydbelian Britiſh or old Celtic, Dunadb, 
to ſhut up, hedge in, or incloſe : It ſignifies alſo 

a fortified Hill or Mount, and is by the High- 
anders and-Iriſh at this Day expreſs d (not by 


Tin and Din as in the modern Welſh,” but by Tun 
or Dun, with which the Raman Orthography agreed 


in their Termination dunum, but in our modern 
_ Engliſh Names changed into on; and is the moſt 
common Termination of the Names of our Towns 
and Villages, whether derived from thoſe of 


| Riwers or .otherwiſe ; as Bampton, Crediton, Cul- 
lumpion, Kenton, Moulton, Plympton, T awtan,. &c. 
from the Rivers. Batherm, : Crecdy, Culm, Ken, 


. Moule, Plym, Taro, &c. Zut ſometimes they ter- 
minate with pic or peoc, Nic, or Week (Which, 
among others, has the ſame Signification as dun) 


of which Ex-aweek, a Seat or Village on the River 


Ex, is an Inſtance. And if un or pic be not 


added, we have ſomething elſe in its ſtead relative 
to the Place; as xanceyven, or Exceſter, i. e. Ex- 


- caſtle, or the Caſtle near the Ex; Exmin/ter or 
Ex- Monaſtery; Up-Ex and Nether-Ex, from their 
_ higher or lower Situation on the Ex; Exmouth, 


from its being ſituate at or near the Mouth of the 


Ex, &c,—But the Etymologies of theſe, and other 
Names of Places, will more properly require 


Notice in the particular Deſcriptions of them. 


not here omit my thankful Acknow 
his Favours: The other is a; Letter on the ſame 


ſome valuable Papers very kindly communicate 
to me by the Rev. Mr. Lewis of Honiton, (whoſe 
Knowledge and Skill in his vernacular Language, 


855 Britiſh, and whoſe Judgment in Matters of 
Anti 


quity, muſt render any Remarks of his on 
this Subject the more worthy of Regard.) I muſt 
edgements of 


Subject from the late Rev. Mr. Beſiuell of Taunton 
(the Learned Author of 4 Method f Study), to 
Malter Ole, Eſq; then of Whitlands. in Axmoygh, 


Devon; which Letter being in the Poſſeſſion of tlie 


Rev. Mr. Malleck of Collyton, he very obligingly 


favour'd me with the Loan of it, at the Requeit 


of my worthy Friend Mr. 7 homas. M hit of Ax- 


. inter, to whom I am moreover obliged for many 


intereſting Obſervations relative to divers Places 


in that Neighbourhood, ., and the procurement of 
others from his Friends, which will be duly at- 


tended to in the particular Deſcriptions of thoſe 
the Origin of the Names of our Ri mer. 
It has been obſerv'd 


Places; the pre/ent Subject of our Enquiry, being 


by Antiquarians, that 


_ coeval with themſelves ; ſeldom from any mod 1 


Improvements: in Arts and Sciences, wr... froin 


Things or Occurrences of a precarious Nature: 
Hence many of them (as has been already noted) 
are derived from the Names of Rivers; which 
being more generally known to the various Inha- 
. bitants of the Countries through which they flo, 

than the Names of petty, Places\which few are con- 


cern'd to remember, and Which are therefore 


more eaſily loſt, or exchanged for others, -muſt 
8 


25 See his Mancbeſter, P. 218, 


Vater, and retain the ſame Sipnification to this 


"of DEVON SHIRT. : oy 


Editor's own Conjectures intermixt with or added to them, may merit Ap- 
probation, muſt be ſubmitted to the Judgment of thoſe who are more vers'd 
in Etymology, and better acquainted with thoſe Changes of Language by 
which our Words and Names have been ſucceſſively varied and diſguiſed. 
The Derivations of many of our Names, both of Rivers and Places, muſt, 
after all our Enquiries, be very uncertain; as we muſt frequently content 
ourſelves with probable Gueſſes, rather than concluſive Deductions from any 
certain Principles: And the beſt Etymologiſts have been accuſed (the Learn- 
ed Baxter particularly, and perhaps not unjuftly) of being ſometimes too 
fond of far-fetch'd and improbable Derivations; of pron Words into 
their Service, and deriving from them whatever might be agreeable to a'fa- 
vourite Opinion ; and in ſhort, of ſubſtituting meer Imagination or Conjec- 
ture for regular Analogy, It muſt however be allow'd that Etymologies _— 


” 
* of 
- * 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. Tn 
. of courſe be longer preſerv'd;z and being commu- In like manner,” ſays Mr. Zhy4**,. © the Erg- 
nicated to the at fituate near them, muſt ſo far i have miſtaken the Britiſh An, which tho! 
contribute to the Preſervation of their Names alſo, it ſignifigd only River in general, yet ſerves 
. . whilſt the moſt ancient Names of many others are with them for the Proper: Nane of ſeveral. of 
. ſunk in Oblivion, - Accordingly we find that moſt _ their Rivers; of which he gives Inſtances in the 
of our Rivers retain, with little Alteration, their + Aves at Briſol, and others; but I hall here confine 
ancient Brit; Names; and by the help of Mr. myſelf to thoſe of our on County, wherein we 
_ Liyd's Rules for their Derivation, we may eaſily have alſo our Avon, Aue or Aue; to which we 
trace them from their Brit; Fountains, ' - may add (among others) Dur or Dar, which the 
Abe old Brit Names of Rivers, 4/c, Iſe or a Lexicographers and Etymoligifa derive from 
Ec, Ofc, Uſe, and Uy/e, (in Iriſh Urge, Corniſh _ r 1 > old Brit meant the 
e, Armoric Vigge,) which all ſignify Water, , ſame as; Dee, Water; agreeable to which, the 
Were partly retain d by the Engli/h Saxons; but Cor iſo expreſs'd it by Deur or Dowr, Durra 
for better Sound's ſake, and perhaps from a Diſ- - and Deara : 2 their dur va, watry, and the 
like to the rough and guttural Pronunciation of _. Iriſh Deor, a Drop; and hence ſome Names of our 
© ,. the Britons, chan into Ax, Ex, Ox or Oase, Devonſpire Rivers have alſo their Derivation, —. 
Dx and A. And it ſeems to be indiſputably Others, as Mr. Liyd has obſerv'd, begin with 
certain, that the Savent not well un ding Te and 7, or, as antiently written, Tam and 
_ the Britiþ Tongue, miſtook the Bririh Appella- Jin; and Dr. Borlaſe *?, Mr. Bofwoell,, and Mr. 
tives for the proper Names of Rivers; whereas the - Lewis ſcruple not to 2 9 his Opinion, that Tam 
Words above · mentioned fignified nothing but muſt be ſame with the Greek Tau in 
_ Wat | | Nera. Hence Tame, Tamar, Taw, Kc. and 
Day in Ireland, and in the High-lands of Scotland; theſe, with Tain, Tay, Tyuy,  Teivi, and ma- 
as they alſo did in the Carne driiennic or old Cor- ay other Words in the Brit. Ton ſignify 
is, and ſtill do in the Armorie, or preſent Lan- Mater or a River; as do alſo Guy, Þ, Byr, Ey. 
= gu F of the Inhabitants of Bretagne or Britaryy _ 7, and , (i. e. the Water in ſuch a Place,) and 
in France, being DialeQs of — or Re- are as often the final Syllables of our Rivers, as 
mains of the ſame ancient Celtic or Gallic Lan- cu, Tiv, Kc. are the initial Ones. 
Sk e Hence we may account for the Names Bieſides the Rivers which thus derive their Names 
ek the Rivers Ax, Ex, Ock, &c. among others from Rrimſs Words which fignify ater or a River 
mention d in the Liſt ſubjoin'd to F. 32, and 3 there are others of a Second Claſs, 
* Herein-after .more particularly taken Notice of. — , whoſe Names are compounded of Brit Words 


286. Adv, poſfth, in Bent. Gl, 5. abs. 55 25. Cor, weceh, in Antig, of Cor. p. 456. | 


* 
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their Uſe, and are far from being always frivolous and impertinent ; and 


however uncertain and precarious when unſupported. by collateral Evidence, 
they ys cx prompt us to further Enquiries by which we are led to more 


certain Truths, which either confirm the Etymology by concurrent Circum- 
ſtances, or tend to detect our former Miſtakes concerning it. Again, the 
apparent Miſtake of any one Perſon in the Etymology of the Name of a Place, 


may induce another to attempt a Correction of that Miſtake ; in conſequence 
of which he may hit upon the true Meaning of the Name, or at leaſt a more 
ſatisfactory. Gueſs at it, than had reſulted from the unſucceſsful Search of 
the former: And this may alſo be a ſufficient Apology for any Attempts. of 
this kind in the preſent Work, and for this Addition to the Text of our 

Author, who ſeldom meddled with Etymologies. 2, 
But as ſome who have been but little converſant in. Enquiries af this Sort; 
may. Earn that ſuch ſuppoſed Ins of the nn of our Rivers, 
wherein 


NOTES Gs ADDITIONS. 


ve of ſome "Duelities of their Water, the 


| * locity or Direction of the Current, Colour of 


their Sand or Gravel, &c.— The Names of thoſe 


of a Third Claſs are either wholly of Saxen Origin, 


8 partly Britiſh and partly Saxon. — A Fourth 
' Claſs of Rivers are metaphorically denominated 
from the Nature of the 
we have alſo a few Inftances in DRY: — And 
| ons W have no other Names but thoſe of 
4 fituated near them. 

: ogiſts have mention'd other Circumſtan- 


t Ss rom which Rivers take their Names; but as 


- © theſe Five Claſſes include moſt, if not all thoſe in 
this County, and which may on that account 
claim our particular Notice, I ſhall here particu- 
-larize ſuch of our Devonſbirt Rivers belonging to 
"each, as have hitherto occur'd to me, in A] 

| betical Order; adding ſome Obſervations, — 
Jectüres, and Queries, relative to the Etymologi 

bf their Names reſpectively. But that ſuch of 
them as are of Briti Derivadon may be the bet- 


ter frog bone with their ſuppoſed Originals, it 


: may 3 acceptable to ſome of our Readers 
© for others) to be inform'd, 

in hag felpects aq Welß Promanciation of the 
Voôwels differs from ours. Their A, as we learn 
from the Rev. Mr. Richards & other Welf Gram- 
marians, is ounced as A Eng 22 


* Sound of our à in 1 f, pale c. 
4 4 as E Engliſh in Men, 7, Ec. in — — 


Ev 254 in ory, ever, Ce. rata do ; 


or as i in 


urrent only; of which 


the Engl Wor 
tima, or in Monoſyllables (with a very few Ex- 
* ceptions), as in the Engliſh Tn, Skin, Ec. and if 


Dos and That ; alfo chat their F 1 Sp 


of our ffngle F. 


: in the Word 
Man; but is gh; gehend. 9 A Grey N - "= 5 
ces of theſe may occur in our Intended Eng hies 

into che 1 255 18 


"Cheek ; but if circumſlex'd, as ea in the Word 


Teague, or as e in Scene, and ſometimes as ea in 
Fear, dear, &c. Their I, as our Ze in Tree, 

np Their O, as ours in the 
Word Gone; if circumflex'd, as o in Bens: Their 
U, as our T in This, Bliſs, &c. and if ENT s; 
as our ee in Ducen, Green, Ke. Their W being 


ſo a Vowel, and . in Sound as well 
Shape with the Greek » 


1 5:4 is pronounc' 
ho ; but if circym- 


as o in the Engli 2 Pronoun 
And their Y 


ex'd, as vo in Roof, Boot, &c. 


Ss (which is likewiſe one of their r Vowels), in the 


tepenultima, &c. is ſounded as # in- 
turn, Burn, &c. bat in the Ul- 


enultima, Ante 


circumflex'd, as e in the Engliſh meet „ ſeek, &C,— 
To' theſe Rules for pronouncin their Vowelt, we 

may add, that among the Cor/onants their Dd has 
the Sound of x hard 4a, or as th in the Eng -} 


Djgamma') has the Sound of ot oaifnane, 


11 when doubled Ff) i is foftentd into the Sound 

: Theſe Extrafts from the 

above: quoted Author; and other Writers on the 

Brit Pronunciation, may ſuffice for our prefent 

| 1 without enlargin 5 here on the various 
e 


Subſtitutions of one muta Conſonant for 
ther in that flexible Langage ; ; tho' ſome In 


es'of the Names of « dur! wers 
N hich we now 4 1 
; 5 . Of 


'of Devowenns. 


Aris we occaſionally have recourſe not only to the Welh and Cornifs, but 
alſo to the Lriſb, Brſe; and Armorie, and in ſome'Inſtances even the Greet - 


Language, -- are rather too far fetch'd; 


* 


SY 


and tho' they may — 


ſoms of them to be Appellations receiv'd from the Britons whilſt in Poſſeſſion 
of this County, and before their Expulſion by K. Atbellan, yet may be apt 


to aſk, with what Propriety we 


we ramble into Ireland or Scotland in HOON of 


Explications of Devonſhire Names; or conſult the Sages of ancient Greece 
on the Denominations of Places they never poſſeſs di It may be proper 
to obſerve, in Anſwer to ſuch Objectors, --- that whether Britain were o 


nally 


from Gaul, as Tacitus and Camòden ſuppoſe, or the Britons 


ſent Colonies thither, as others imagine, - their Conformity with each other, 


not _—_— in their e their EINER Seen 1 _ of the 


old 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


I. Or the Firſi Claſs, vi. of Names of Rivers 
derived from Britiſb Words De g e Na- 
, 2 _ a River, this County a ellen 


Arne or Een. Q. if ar a Roe (or perkapy: only 


ee Article 27) prefix d to am, Water ? 


Latin & ancient Celtic, according to Barter **, 


| ; e in the Hritiſt (or rather their F uſed i „ 


ſtead of our v); ſo An is the ſame as au, Lua vel 
Anni, — Or Arme may poſũbly come from the Cor- 
5 niſn Ara, ſlow, and am, Water; but Qs if this De- 
rivation can be ju 
ol its Current? If ſo, this River belongs to the ad 
| Claſs, o— Note, Ara in Gothic ſignifies Water, 
and Armor in a Mae but neither of theſe 
ſeems applicable, here,; unleſs we might ſuppoſe 
„ the, former join d with the Kaen d when-gt has 
de ee $ipniicating.. 
Aereyio—(Poſlibly Teer, bedr of cher Water 
r Clear. auater 


ver. 8 
Auen in Britiſs, 
nifies a River, as already obſerv d; as do alſo 
2 and Auer or Haven in Gora, and 4vas or 

2 (Abbas , M 
a Ax, — " Framthe!; old Britiſh 46 which Jan bom al- | 
ready ſhewn tp ſignify Water. 

Deer, 2 Probably 
Br.) Har; unleſs: we ſup 
deon (a Deer), from the Swiftneſs of its Current; 
and as ſuch to be xank'd in the gd or 4h Claſs; : 

but the former ſeems preferable. 

> Dowriſh or. Dowrich- Brook; = 'Poflibly 


and the old Britiſh . or Iriſh Diſge— But if Ld or 5 
2, See Baxter's Gloſſary f. 223, All bir in Bane, 6 279 — 296 ey — 30% ibid, — 5. „„ 


ſtiſied by any remarkable tarditʒ 


** occaſion 
13 Welſh Orth 


m the-Comilh Deane, (3 D Dar, : + 
poſe the Saxons call'd it 2 


from Dir,, 


e be deem'd an ünneteſſary Junction of two 
_  Briteſh: Words, 66th ſigni Water, (tho there 
2 pn whos ike in pave 1 
. we may fu it a ound o 
_ . Pritifpiand Saxon, and teſer it to our 3d Claſs: 
If ſo, Dir might have the Addition of quicg, 2 
Ridge, which not only ſignified: the Ridge of a Hill. 
it 7 (as we may have Occaſion elſewhere 
to obſerves a rais'd military Hp and this, if hic 
pens 
Mea $ 1 its 
Namn Sk this Addition to a 
which is water'd;by it, at length be ma- 
ned to have borrow'd that Name from it:; in 


2 mafncr as will be heronfettobſere'd concern | 


e- ce Sturcembe Brook. 
13 rb 5 
__ ridge ot uma changin r Tun ex 7 aus 

ally communable Lovers an the. Baia or 


og 
Ex, — From the old; nt 4, Iris Uſe, Ggnify- 
Mater as 'before-obſerv'd. 

5c (or as ſometimes rall'd Fer => Donbilcfs | 

from the Ir: n War or E (whence 

"the Saxon und,) with the Addition of da, 

z or clſcofies Water, or the Iriſifhen Ford; 

a ſhallow Water, that admits of an eaſy 

Paſlage through or over it; — A fordable Brook. 

Lever, — from che Br. Ly or Lr, Water z ac io 
it ſigniſied anciently, as well as me de 

and 4. bat ee ebene 

Lhayd, Turbidis N r zath, 


| Ludbroek { Perhaps from Chd, a River or Brook®® 1 


— 


— 
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old Gallic or Celtic Language with the Britiſb, has been made ſufficiently 
evident by Cambden, and other Writers on the ſame Subject; theſe Langua- 
ges differing from each other in Diale& only; as do alſo the Iriſb, and the 
Erſe ſpoken by the Scotobrigantes or Scotch Highlanders. The Affinity off 
the Jriſb and Britiſh Languages is alſo taken Notice of by Gambden, who 
makes no doubt but that the firſt Inhabitants of Ireland came from Britain“; 
and among other Evidences of it, mentions the many Br:t//5 Words in the 
Triſh. Tongue, as alſo their ancient Names which. ſhew themſelves to be of 
Britiſb Extraction: In ſhort, as Mr. Boſwell obſerves, we are entirely: obli- 

ged ta. the- 1-1 Language for the Meaning of many Words which are every- 
where found amongſt us; from whence he concludes with Cambden, that the 
| Triſh were probably once Inhabitants of this Iſland, and went from hence to 
Feland. But I preſume, the Agreement of Britiſb and Iriſo Words and 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


Friſe, or from the Saxon biyban, tumultuous or Places, it might poſübly be ſome old Celtic Word 
- . noiſy, they belong to the ad or 3d Claſs. derived from the Greek cler, impiger; 


Lyff os Lig. — Probably from L, (Corniſh H, 


Armoric Lifat or Linfat,) a Flux, Flood or Inun- 
2 an r eg 5 . 5 1 3 
„ Lijn, a e, a Foot in a River, an rhap 
| 1 a * Note, Rivulets are in Dogs com- 
.- monly call'd Lale. F 66 199 
Olize,— Q. if from Weilgi or Gweilgi, which in Bri- 
_  tiſ6 ſignifies a Torrent as well as the Sea ?— Its 
modern Name, Shob-breokt or Shobbrook-Lake, being 
of Saven Derivation, falls under our 3d Claſs, 
which ſee further on. | 


Otter, or (as call d in ſome old Maps, e. Acre | 


: - Cambden's Su 


fition that it took its Name from 
Water-Dops call'd 'Orters found in 


ſappos (with the Rev. Mr. Lew#) its old Name to 


Saxons, with little Variation in the Sound, after- 
wards call'd Orrer Or if its Name ſhould: ra- 
ther be ſpelt Avuere, Q if it might not come from 
che Britiſh Auueadtur, which ſignifies rum Water, 
or freſs Water ? or ele from Aauy, an old Bri- 

_ tiſh Word for a River, and Ti eltan, pure, clear ; 
and ſo mean (Auy ter) the clear River — Or if 

- the Britons gave it a 
_ pidity of its Current which is obſervable in ſome 


ne expreſlive of that Ra- 


on which, as well as on the two former Suppo-- 
ſitions, it ſhould belong to our zd Claſs; — 54 
_ cording to the laſt, its N 
firſt r would be loſt in Pronunciation.— Baxter 3* 
takes it to be Godre or Odre, a Boundary, and ſays, 
_ 'Ottery was formerly the Limit of the Dunmonii or 
| Danmonii ; but others (as Dr. Borlaſe, &e.) think 
— River Ex was their Boundary till K. Aubelſtan's 
: ime, _ $544 1 n ; AF f TY 
Stour or Stur-combe Brook, — The Camm or Valley 
through which it runs, probably had its original 
Name from it; the Brook itſelf being call'd Stur 
or Stour, a Name given to ſeveral other Rivers, 
from Et dur faith Mr. Baxte#'33, which anſwers to 
the Corniſh Es dowr, The Mater: The Valley be- 
ing thus denominated: Stur. Combe, and the Ori- 
gin of that Compound being aſterwards forgotten, 
it was uſed to diſtinguiſſi the Brook running 
- through it.— Inſtances of the like might be given 
in other Rivers and Places. See Dowrifh,  '- 
amar and Tame already accounted for, ſuppoſin 
the former to be a Compound of Tam hich 5 
Darter 3* tells us fignifie in the old Celtic: the 
8 pra + 0 Mer ae + Mor, het 
wien n ſingly they gene mean the Sea, yet, 
in the compound hs of Rivers, ifyonly 2 
ter But if, with. Dr. Borla/e *® & Mr. Lewis,” we 
ſuppoſe it to be rather Tammasur, the Great Mc | 
y 4 N 12 1 as 


- 
4 4 


e x Gibſon's Cambd, pe xviiget 1 dis, p. 966, 967.” = e Biſewell's Method of Study, vol. I. p. 48. 5 
Y " ER OS. « „ Eine TOI 7 - CCC 


ee eee, een ene E 4 N 77 GT 350g ES CC 
113. Sec his Gloſſary, p. 187, — 33. ibid. p 110. — 34. ibid. p. 28 and 322, — 35. Cor, voc. in Antiq. of Cora, p. 456. 
{ g t ** 274. * * | 1 . * . N , 2 £ $0 $6? i 4 Þ * ke." : 4 


iht eg linie 


r 1 ISS 4 
A 3 a 


ame ſpelt Orrer, tho the 


— 
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Names, no more proves Ireland to be peopled from Britain, than Britain to 
be peopled from Ireland ;: eſpecially if the [r:/þ have preſerv d (as they cer- 
— ave) the Uſe and Signification of many Words which the Britons have 
loſt. The Triſb themſelves indeed, acknowledge, that a Colony of the Belgæ, 
of Gauliſh Extraction, whom they call the Fir Bolg (i. e. Viri Belgici), arri- 
ved and ſettled in Ireland, antecedent to their Milefians, who, they ſay, came 
thither from the Northern Parts of Spain, about Eleven Centuries before the 
Chriſtian ra; with which Dr. Warner nearly agrees“: For he ſuppoſes the 
tion of the Fir- Boig (or Firl-bolgs as he calls them) from Britain to 
Helm ud, to have e in Anno Mundi 2657 ; and ſays, they poſſeſs d that 
Illand 80 Years, viz. till the Taatba de Dauunt or Dannonianc, another 
Colony from — invaded: it in A. M. 273, and having ſubdued 
n e Wm of whom retreated to the. Ifles of Man, Arran, Ila, &c.) 
continued 


E G 


NOTES. and ADDITIONS... 


- ' - r - 
n BT... 8 37% 27 


(las g the largeſt that ſſes thro” any P of i: neltinflead of the Sara, 1 
85 1 to which i 3 moſt "any! — lg go E-au or Tuns; a2 fe the old «pro 


dary), it then —_ to our 24 Claſs. ' - au, 7 ru, (and we may add the Corniſn Aue, and 
Tavy,— It has been before obſerv'd that Tai, Tei, au ſeem-to anſwer; all Which, as well as the 

c. ſignify Water or a River. Gothic Ara, the 72 & modern Swedif Nasr, 
e fro from T av, of che Tame” "Signification with and the Saxon da above mentioned, ſignify Water 

Tah, Re. „ bra. or a Rives. We alſo leatn from Mr. 5 Hallerin's 


Tei = {or a8 m r, beach 7 ). — 2 Antiquities of Tela lately: publiſh'd,! that hs 
as Trim, 825 277 ord for ia 1208 is a Fed; and indeed it 1s chiefly. to ſuch 
= * ne perhaps deri m 3 22. Aar, 82 Broolts as are: fundabli, that the Name Veo 


c. nd fon River, contra into Hun; ef at leaſt) ie generally given.: 2 
fs 7h e Wc 


2 aun (fince ſhorten'd into 7g or 77, tt 
. and e dase Pes u. WE e en wo "the Devenſbirt Rivers of the 
in our zd Claſs. Either of theſe ſegms preferable Second Claſs, vir. ſuch whoſe: Britiſ Names ex- 


to Baxter's I tene, or 7“ me, i.e. Tenus aqua'**; - preſs ſome ali of their Waters, or Cireumſtan- 


for the Teig is far from Nail — ces relative to them ; and among theſe-(beſfides the 
1 ar Tiny, — Perhaps Tain, (a'River;. or 1 2 - Otter," Tamar, Teige, and Funny, 
rather from Tamm, — Addition'of y, - above taken Notice oi ad of . Les but 
Huter; it being but a fmall and inconfiderable ſome ot them; 3 ba hers 
Brook, at leaſt eil it unites: with the ThyagGel e | perly belonging to c; "the foll owing may 


But if this laſt be right, this alſo ould be rank'd claim our Examination. 
in tlie ad Claſs. Re or . from the. Chr . 
More (more commonly call'd Waoford Bi). from Armorie Bera, to glide ur flu g unleſs it may be 
An or Aon, Corniſh Aar or Aua, u Nrer; a e Saxon Beona a'Grove or | 
_ contracted into Wan, Oan or e. Plantation of Trees, and ſo mean a Brod 
Yeo," Tua of Na (the Name-of ſeveral Rivers.or . by or through ſome femarkable Mund 
gy ray acer /County: and elſewhere; and fre- | which! Suppelitions:: —ꝛ—-—! Sicuition, 
quently of Farms which adjoin- them, ) ſignifies 8 intitle it to à Place in our 3d or 5th.Claſs, 
Mater; le to the French Zaz which the — Poſlibly from Garr, the Hau, the bendin 
ere er er. e pe at the Con- ts rea "x9 


1 f 
a ber tis » Hilary of Ielend ve. e 1. sr all oh, Anciqute of E 5, OY 
Ons 0 | W 30 . Gloſ. 2. 240. 2 37. Vid. dia, Taadicum i OM, 55 weg ie bars 
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bnd ban Government in Trelaud 197 Years, till the FRET of the 
Milefians from Spain, which put an End to their Name and Nation. Theſe; 
and the Colonies before mentioned, he obſerves, all ſpoke: Dialects of the 
antient Celtic; which is more to our Purpoſe than any Criticiſms on his 
Chronology: Let it however be obſerv'd that this fixes the Milgian Conqueſt 
in A. M. 2934, that is, between Ten and Eleven Centuries before the Chri- 
ſtian Era; and this being 277 Years after the Arrival of the Belge or Fir Bolg, 
their Migration from Britain to Treland muſt have been at leaſt 13 Centuries 
before that ra; widely differing from the Suppoſition of Mr. Whitaker, 
who will have it that they fled thither near 1400 Vears later, when Vſputian 
attack d the Proper Belge, the Durotriges, and the Damnonii or Daninonii: 
That they were ſettled in ſeveral Colonies on the Southern Shore of Treland, 
He __ < is — evident upon the Face of the mk Hiſtory; and 
that 
NOTES and ADDITIONS. 
Gar , In Pronunciation folten® d into > Cary; might - have ſeen it beth Ways in one and the ſame 


mean the Knre-bent; Mater or bending Strain; and old Deed or Charter; but its true Spelling is ter- 
ſuch @ bending this: River: really has, after its ar- tainly C or Clyſt,-agrecable to its linda: Pro- 
rival at Auer in its Courſe from Beaxworthy ; nuncĩation. I take it to be derived from' — 

near which laſt, che old Maps, as well as our Au- Iris or Gipubelian Britiſh Leaſes Pathful, 

thor, place the Head of its Stream: But if its which was alſo the ancient 8 rea 
r from Garaę (in eee e ſigni-⸗ Welſh Lleg, now uſed to fignity 2 75 > 
| a Brel or * be th preferable, it Ke. and with ci prefix d, 4 a 6 2 

5 habe Place ameng thoſe 9 e &c. "Thipallo': — 
care or: Katerbroak, more cammonly called | 504 5 


| Care-brodk, and by ſome " KatherinesBrook ;1— per- en Fgeleare; Car | . N 
haps its true Derivation may be from e Rr. Carb, erg s — e laxa or 
narrow; and ſo--Gaeth--or-Cate-Brook may mean making a ſſow Progreſs U'Tggith Current © 

che aarræw Brook : Or if any remarkable Cataradts of this River 6975 . tale its Name; its 
in it ſhould juſtifſ its Derivation froin the Saxon 1 my We Mp ah ae 3 N ſome 

Ternehr a bnoca the Gataralt- Bripty/10hiztvaguld Nieser 

rank it in dur 3d Qlaſs. 40 Fiel 9 in Mg them che Br. Sirian, 

cg et r antiently. Derdian ſince the Sax- 40 you > Lye a:Cherry':)ow:Dolubtleſs 40 Laſlid from 


ons cäll'd Cn 7 which had its Name from it, e Cherry Golaur with which the reddiſh Gravel 
Enidianrune ; if derived from Gry or Ns its Bed (viſihle enougł in a Sunſhining 
Caan, murmuring? 80 Chdian might denote - Day) ſeems to tinge its traniſparent Stream. 
the murmuring Stream, and be afterwards canttact- Cole, Cale vr Coll the Name of ſeveral Rivers and 
_ ed to Cham and Creedy. — ri it come from Brooks; — Q. if not derived from Cluny, a rol- 
+ Cryd-y, the trembling or ater; or from ling, revolving, or turning about; alſ wander 

Sg e der nhe- zmer ſeems: moſt ing Kc. 2 If . rolling 
probahle. nr or wandering: Samt often; 

| Claw; — frdm'the Br: Oles Faſt or gabi; Nudm, . Probably fo called from the Corniſh Cyl, 

.  or:if of Saxon Derivation (and 2s ſuch ts be-rank'd - » Feeift, rapid; Which ais n e 
in our 3d Claſs), perhaps from 1 4 Gift or + Rapidityof its Current. b 


- Fiffiere rb: Deſcent of a Hall. eps from Hr, Wisers and 5, „ i 
Ch, ſometimes ſpelt in our ancient Records! Eher ſant ; the pleaſant or agreeable Water: Min- 
by an eaſſ Miſtake of the pr for E, or Ir for ſtead of il, the Corniſh Bel, a River, 2 thouphe 
In like 3 miſ. ff pelt C dy dee more eligible, it becomes Dxur- bil, The River 4 


and others, and in moſt of our 72 Maps and 1 Mater, and belongs to 0 1 Claſs. 
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that they << came generally from the Coaſts of Devonſhire, Cornwall, and 
« South: Samerſetſhire, or the extended Dominions of the Dammonii, is equally 
« evident from their other Appellation of Fir Danmon among the ii. 
Whether this were ſo or not, or whether the Milgſian Triſh were originally, as 
their Hiſtorians aſſert, and Dr. Warner thinks very probable, / a Colony from 
Agypt, who for ſome Time ſettled in Gresce, afterwards landed in Spain, and 
thence migrated to Ireland as above, or at what Time this happen d, any farther 
Enquiry is unneceſſary here: Certain it is, that many Britiſb and Fri Words 
ſeem deducible from the Greek; and Lexicographers and Etymologiſts have re- 
courſe to that. Language for their Derivations, and to determine the Meaning 
of ohſolete and antiquated Celtic Words: Nay, Mr. Bofwell aſſerts, E that the 
uage bears a greater Reſemblance to the Greet, than any other 


E23 14 


Glaze, — In the Britiſh and Armoric Glas fignikes #5 


„ men 
Brook; otherwiſe we 
1051 


Addition of For, ves much the ſame Meaning ; 
denoting an owerflowing Ford, or a Brook fubjet 
5 Fidods nr eee $4: 
a Steppage or Obtrition, and Dal which alſo fig- 
niſies to. Sinne, or op - Hence perhaps the Saxon 
_ Eundle, which likewiſe fignifies an O2/frudion or 
A veer nes 900 cems 50 Na. into 
Name from its being frequently render'd unpaſſa- 
ble, by. its on Inutidations' as well as thoſe of the 


River 

often Travellers in the Road 4 th 
Cha to Clyt Si. George, dc. even ſince the Erecti- 
on of the Bridge called Grind/e Bridge; and to 
probe Accidents, they are now warned of their 
Danger in Time of Floods, by graduated Poſts 


« 


Ii. of Ireland, vol. 2. 5. 136 t 14. = f Method of Oy, 10l,-3, p. 49, 
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trs of 3. *Þ MAF © 


Grindly, — Poſtibly a Compe nd of the Br. Crown, 


into whieh it Aiſcharges itſelf, which 


2 Iriſh'G3riznigll, the ( 11 4 
terbrook, == dee Cater-briok abo re. 
Ken, — Probably from the Hr. Cain, which not only 
ſigniſies white, fair, or beautiful; but alſo, accor- 
ding to Lid , Limpidus, clarus, illimis z and fo 
this River might take its Name from its clear in- 
pid Stream; at leaſt his ſeems more likely than 
| IF gn from th E or the Iriſh 
| Cann or Kean, fignifying the Head.or upper Part 
of a T Wag e ME ag (I think vrongly) 
applies to Kenton, 'whoſe Roman Name he takes to 


be Fercenia, dedacing ir From far tend in, i. e. 
[then ſappaſes this River to- 


Super capite unde; an F 
take ir N | 1 e River doubtleſs.” 


ho ame from it, whereas tl 
gave Name to it, as well as to the Pariſh of Ker, 
_ which'being neareſt its Head might be more truly 
+ faid to be /iper capite unde than Kenioa.z tho? this 
be indeed, as he explains it, rage ao. © 
Temmen, Q if from Liymn or Lia (Br.) a Lake or 
Meery'a Ragnant Water, and e quay or as, 
. 5 River, B b t e or fegone 
- River ? Or perhaps rather from Lt (or its plu- 
ral Llammas) dn, a Stone or Stones in a River 
L. over; for ſuch this ſhallow, and fordable- 
© Brook bas, in one ef more Places. (if Tam righthy 
"inform'd), and this not far above its Bridge z 
particularly 
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there are Latin; from which, and other Circumſtances, he thinks it evident 
that a Colony of Gree4s, were once here, and lived fome Time amongſt us: 


(But perhaps the 1-:/þ have as much Reaſon to alledge this, in Confirmation 


of their Anceſtors temporary Settlement in Greece before their Arrival in Ire- 


land as before mentioned.) However this be, adds he,“ it is certain that the 


Triſh were the ancient Celtæ, and ſpoke the Language of that People. 


Cambden ſeems alſo to favour the Opinion that the Greeks landed in and had 
ſome Knowledge of this Iſland !; being ſuppoſed to have had Colonies and 


Plantations along the Sea Coaſt in moſt Parts of Europe, Britain hot excepted; 


or, according to Sir Thomas Smyth's Suppoſition as quoted by him, that a 
great Number of them. fled hither. for Safety, when all Europe was embroil'd 
in War: However, he ſeems elſewhere partly to retract this, and gives it as 

ame of the Britains was heard of, 
either 


NOTES and ADDITIONS: 
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- n where it is croſs'd: by a Foot-Path 
between that Part of Nexwwren. call'd Newwtor-Abbot 


£$ 
- 
* * 


and the other Part call'd Newron-Bu/bel, the for- 


mer being in the Pariſh of e and the lat- 
ter in Higbauret, to which two Pariſhes this Stream 

is for the moſt part a common Boundary, .. 
{ones or Lumman, — This Name of the River which 
" diſcharges itſelf into the Ex at Tiverton, is, accor- 


ding to our Author, comparatively modern; for 
0 5 ©. + 89 + + o 4 

he tells us its ancient Name was Susisg: But 
Whether Suning or Lumman were its molt. ancient 


Name, they having much the ſame Signification, 
- it might be known at different Times, or by dif- 
ferent People, by both or either of thoſe Names; 
©  Lumman being probably derived from Llymn and 
Avon or aw, MEANIN dan Lew or uggiſh River ; 
and Suning 5 a Compound of Ha, dull, , 
Water, and ing or ng, narrow: 80 Sun-uy-ing 
might mean the narrow, dull, or flow: Water; 
Which is agreeable to the amines of its Current, 
it being if am rightly inform'd) no-where rapid, 
but its Flux in general remarkably flow. | 


* 
2 


. ire, from Mar, Water ”?, and Allums or arllees, 
- "poured out, cleanſed or purified :; Or as Morlas, 
| which according to Lhyd* fignifics Agua caralea, 
wat I Mgr 72 ogy "i 
IMatford-brook, whic arates Alphington from Ex- 
ke” h er; — Mat, a Wall as Mod or Mad, according 
10 Mr. Whitaker * Itho he mentions not in what 


Os as e þ Meth, of Study, vole 1. p. so. =. # Cit], Canbd. p. xxxi. and ai. 


Dialect of the Britiſh) ſignifies fair; and if ſo, 
this with the Addition of Fferdd (denoting the 
: aſe, or Paſſage through it, where now a Stone 
Bridge: is alſo made) may ſignify: the fair Ford. 
Mad alſo in the old Britiſh ſigniſied good; bengfcial, 
. &c, and Baxter ſays , Mat in the Armoric fig- 
© nifies Bona atque Divitiæ, Goods and Riches. 
Meavuy or Mevy, — Poſſibly from May, enl or 
augmented, and , Water; this Brook, after it 
leaves Dartmoor, being increaſed by another Rill 
- from thence, which comes down that Part 
of that Foreſt where Sz vard?s Croſs ſtood 3 with 
which being united, it is-calld Meaay Mater, at 
leaſt till it alſo. joins that Stream which comes 
. down from Fyliſsurroau, and which has its Con- 
- Auence therewith not far from Mewy Cbuncb, if it 
be not alſo ſo call'd lower down, beſore it takes 
the Name of Phm; of which laſt Mr. Dns Map 
makes it a principal Branch, the“ omitting its 
Name, and taking no Notice of the Rill from S:- 
1 ward s Croſs abovementioned, Hail: lon: 
Moule or Male. As this River has no ſubterraneous 
_ Paſlage, like the River Mole in Szrry, to juſtify its 
. taking Name from the Animal ſo eall'd, Q. whe- 
ther it might not be ſome old Brat; or Celtic 
Word derived from e, / 5, e. u, tortzo- 
_ fus;;. and ſo: have its Name from the crookedneſs 
or turnings and windings of its Channel ? — Or 
if the Britiſh Mol, or Saxon Mul, a Mele, be 
rather preferr d, (ſince rapid Rivers, ſuch as this | 


39. Lhydin Bart. t. 266, — go, ibid. p. 27 — 4 ,%%5. Mancheſter. p. 279. Bart. Gl. p, x68, — $2. ibid. 1751. 


2 Dxronentns 


: Sides by an or Romans. But whether we had any Greets "ey or 
not; the Mixture of Gres Words in the Britiſh Language, is a Fact which 
Cambden admits, and will hardly be denied. That the Erſe is a Dialect of 
the Triſb, and that the Corniſb and Armpric are Dialects of the Brit: iſh, wh 


alſo be readily allowed; and tho the Fei: 
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and Triſh now appear more 


cordant with each other, (which Mr. Bofwe/!''obſeryes;' may be * owing to 
an earlier Separation of thoſe two Nations, to Colonies, to Conqueſts, and 


Time, which makes Alterations in all Things;”) 


yet the original Agreement 


of both with the ancient Celtic, will hardly admit of Diſputes And even now, 
a Welſh-man, an Iriſh- man, and a Highlander, will underſtand much of each 
other's Language in common Diſcourſe; tho not ſo much as a Mankfman, 


whoſe Language being a Mixture of all Three (tho a to be more of the 


NO eq and A DD I'TI'ONS. 


s, ſometimes have their Names 10 be tongs none 
Animals) it then more pr $.to'our 
4th Claſs. 5 
Nadder- Water, Probably ſo call'd. from i its ua. 
ing with Water - Snakes ; » for Neidr in  Welfp, and 
Nadayr or Nadar in Corniſh, ſignify an Adder or 
or Sale, and Neidr y der a Water-Snake ; and 
this is alſo ge to the Saxon naedne, and | 
peren-nædne. 
Oct, may Nee, be from % (Water) as has been 
+ already-ob ſerv'd, the x being loſt in à rapid Pro- 
nunciation, which would rank it in the 1 — 3 
daut more probably from Arzoch, Kgnifying e 
 Livelineſi, Vehemency ; which is very 2 
dhat River Oct which gives Name to 
but whether it be equally ſo to a River wan he 
ſame Name near Abingdon in Berkfeirt; know not. 
flow ours came to be ſometimes call'd NN 
wie may have Occaſion to enquire elſewhere. 
| S if from the Iriſh 2f+ or har, agreein 
with the Britiſh Buadh, à Sw (and this per- 
| haps derived from adiw txmeo) ? 
Fwelling Brook; and this may poſſibiy be azure 
d its A from od, excellent. 
Phym ; — Baxter *3 derives it from Pilim; which i in 
the Frſe or old Scotobrigantine Lriſb, he ſays, ſtill 
8 wolvere to roll; and thinks the Fila of 
the anonymoug Rawennns ſhould be writ: Plnin or 
: _ Pilim iſt, i. e. convolyens „the rolling ar. 
_ denoting the Impetuoſity of its ; Current.— But 
rung not Raborn as wrongly ſpelt in P. 3 4 
of this Book, From: an erroneous Copy: of the ink 


het & Ga. c 15 nw — L Meth, of wean, rl Te 152 FAR 
55 5 ben. 0. . "96, 5 


Dy, and 
LiF in this 


ſo, it means the * 


Lis 


— 


ramdulation of Darmobr in 1 23d, in which Foreſt 
dis Brook riſes; and falls into the Tavy not far 
above Mary-Tavy : =» Another ſuch Brook runs 
_ Name wo; the Pariſh of Rackenford 

N anciently ſpelt Raterneford, and 
in Domeſday- Racheneforde - Being both but 
b dea, _— the Name may poſſibly be derived 

. to 1 Contr, ot <vhiſþer, and 
7 5 mean 


Redford or Reddaford,— 5 trom the Britiſh and 

Armoric N (hence the Enpliſh-Saxon ned), 

ra or mad; this Brook being remarkable for the 

reddim Colour with which its Waters are tin 

by the Stones and Gravel in its Bed (as 

. obſerv'd in Cherry-brook), — and F/ordd, the Ford 
or Paſſage through: i it. — Note alſo, —_ both ig 
| Welſh and Cn fl, ſipnifies a'Ford;— + 

kad Poſſibly the Syllable of this may have 
the ſame Meaning as in the laſt, and ſo want no 
further Explanation; for Lale, in Devonßbirt Lan- 


Fuage (as has been already hinted) commonly 


means a ſmall Brook of Rivulet.— Or if ite C- 
our ſhould! not juſtify its this Name 
As; from thence, it may be from ay Br. 3 Was to. 
rus or flow ; (thus M uu 6 
— Or elſe from 3 
be really remarkable for'i its 
duc Quer as to this ? 
—Q. 1 from Fama, the 
Tire, = if from Ber 
Branch? — Or rather from CP 
ter below the ſteep en 1 Hill? 


Op” any 


roaring, 2 — ö 
"Noſe und Rapidty 


the pleaſant Stream 8 
ater, and Ofele a 
* the Wa- 
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Iriſb than either of the others), it is no Wonder he ſhould better:underfiahd 
them all. This, with the concurrent Teſtimony of the moſt Learned in theſe 
Matters, ſufficiently evinces their being all Daughter Languages of the old 
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Celtic; and it has been even aſſerted, that the Iriſb has rv d it in greater 
Purity than the others. Nor is this to be wonder d at, when we conſider, 
that polite Literature (which certainly conduces to the Preſervation of any 
living Language from much Mutation, ) flourih'd,. and was cultivated in Ire- 
land, even before the Converſion of its Inhabitants to Chriſtianity“; and con- 
tinued to he ſo afterwards; in thoſe very Times when it was moſt diſregarded 
elſewhere 3 the Fiſb being then as famous for their Piety and Learning, as 
many other Parts of Europe were notorious for their Ignorance or Neglect of 


NOTES and A D DITIONS. 


Malen, + Perhaps. from Gauavl, light, clear; and 
either B57 (or Daun, Armoric) Deep or elſe 
Daa, or as ſhorten d Daun, which, as Barter 
informs us, ſignified in the old Britiſh, Annis, a 
EKiver or Brook, and if ſo, Gwawl-daun or Waiden 
means the clear River or limpid Stream. 
Mever, — In Britiſb probably Uy-aber, compounded 
of Ly, Water, and aber which properly fignifies 
the Fall of a leſſer Water into a greater, as that 
of the Fever into the Calm; but as we learn from 
Mr. Richards, ** Aber. is in North -I ales uſed for any 
Brook. or Stream whatever, and if fo, this River 
belongs rather to our 1ſt Claſs: In the old Corni/b 
- alſo, it fignified the meeting of two Rivers; but 
ſometimes. a Ford, and alſo the Mouth of a River. 
See Dr. Burlaſe's Cormiſe.. TIVES 
Wotes-brook, — Poſſibly from the Corniſſi Huedbyz, 
. \voln; or rather Heal, a Swelling, with the 
Addition of i/& Water; — The felling Water. 
{See Or-breek. 
msor, (at the Boundary of which Foreſt it falls into 


the Teign) and might be ſuppoſed to be form'd by 


_. melted Snow 1 — e _ 
vation frem 6 which ſignifies falling duo, wi 
ke Addition of «6, Water, may not be preferable 
1 au, or rook,— Per} taps from Vl, pleaſan t, 
and ſo means the phaſant Brook; but if it be from 
the Corniſn Hail, Hei, Hel, or Heyle, a River or 


- Brook, it more properly belongs to our 10. Claſs. 
Tals or Yealm,— Q. of from-Yeax or Eu, Water, and 


Limp, ſmooth ? --- The unt Water. 
Tamer. Perhaps from Lal, 


But as this Rivulet riſes in Dart- 


pleaſant, and Mir or 
m See Warner's Hiſt, of Ireland, V. 1. P. 247. 


oblige 
their 


Mer, Water; if fo, it ſhould rather be ſpelt Tal- 
mer, but the / melts away in Pronunciation. 

Yarty,— Q: if from the old Britiſh Jar or ear, a 
.* River, and ug, fair, clear, pretty? So Jar-te, 


ſhorten'd into Yarty, denotes the fair and clear 


” 
8 r 


a. NO * 1 ; F i 
III. Ha vin thus particularized thoſe Dævomſbire Ri- 
vers whoſe Names belong to our iſt and zd Claſſes 
reſpectively, we come now to thole of the Third, 
vi. thoſe which are either wholly of Saxon Origin, 
or partly Britiſb and partly Saxon ; with which we 
may alſo rank ſuch as have Romas Names with 
Saxon Terminations, or the contrary: Of this Claſs 
; (beſides thoſe already referr'd to it), this County 
- affords us the following. 875 5 
Batherm; — Perhaps a Compound of the Saxon Bad, 
Balneum, and the Latin Word for het - Baths, 
Terme (à calidus) ; — and poſſibly, as 
the Romans ſeem to have had a Station at or near 
Banton, which is ſituated on, and takes its Name 
from this River, th might alſo have artificial hot 
- . Paths near it, and _— with Water from it. 
Beurn or Burn, — Sax. Bunn, fignifying a Torrent, 
- © Brooks or River; alſo. a wwatery Dit. 
Cran-brook,—Probably-from the old Britiſh Crain, to 
Full dun, roll, or tumble, and the Saxon bhoca, a 
Brook or Torrent. This Rivulet gives Name to 
2 Farm in Moretonbampſfead, near Which it riſes, 
and falls precipitately into the Teign. | 


or Thing; ſo balc-bnoca may fignify a ſmall or 
inconſiderable Brook, as this really is. 
Poly > 8 Dieanburn, 


44. Baxt, Ol. p. 99. — 45 See his 77, Dict. in Aber, 


* 


r DV oN AIT. 
their Pupils to get. every · ag . in which they wete it 


eommitted their Myſteries to Writit 


ealld Ogham';' which muſt ufo hiv 4 TFeiiden 
and the Knowledge ef Letters among their Countryme 


6 
r ed, by Heart, but 
„tho in a Chatacter facred to lee 


to preferye their Lang 
n; And in later Times, 


the Saxons are ſuid t have receft'id their Alphabet den them ; Which Canb- 


den thinks very 
but. Mr. Valter on the Saxon Coins” 
Saxon Alphabet was changed by 
writing, their former havitig” more 0 


Franks about A. P. 5e appears, from 
agrecable to the common Naber Character, as they. both are to the 


to be very 


probable tlie Sx: and bib Ch 
quotes Ingulpbus as obſerving, that the 
K. : 


r being the fame ; 


2d for the then French manner of 
the Runic * And indeed thar of the 
s Collection of Alphabets, 


2555 eien is not there inſerted; only thoſe of the Pronks and 0 Have no 
81 5 1 2 : W. 


Fo NOPES! + 
ven ba ITN e * oy 
e Lange noes, e len 


72 1 


a- ' its Name de 


6d ADDITIONS 


ol its in Cog, 7 Nh Ut 15 70 Nl kr. 

"tot and is more te have given 
e Parifh of Tabus \ which 

'is wrt, by it than to have derived it Name 


. en from the Br or Lyne, 1 from it. | 
Lake or Pool in a River, and the Sax. hunn, Perils, Ti gt, geg or Thr Forge | 
Brook, or wat 15 l and ſo — 5 mean Brook | * ON of the Britiſh | 
that has ſuch flagnant WW. in R. Saxon nicg; from. the. 8 * 
Pullabroeh, From ve Sax. ut, or 4. Far, A Pool, te Romans Une ir e into 
Pit, or Diveh, ind Bros e Bro, . It receives a Coe ).w hich | iver at or ne 
' ſmall Rill call'd Reddzfe orringtolt : But 155 te Prin, ic 4m 
Shob.brook, — Poſſibly” the Sau Scor - bnoca, which alſo ſigni be thought p 
Sher. esl, and ſo called either from the Swiftneſs A. to uc, it mould ok Place 


ot its Current; of from its abounding with a Sort 
of Trouts, in ſome Parts of this County called 
Sbeth : which Derivation ſeems preferable tv either 
Ja- Jeet er Short. rant. This: Brock deu blen 
ave Name to the'Parith of Sher thro 
Ir runs, but beigg afterwards ſuppoſed io kake i 
Name from it, is ho commonly call'd $hob4r004 
Lale. See its other Name, Olche, explain'd 
among thoſe of the 2d Claſs. . 
| Silow Brook, — Probably from the Saxon Bel-rane, 


= 2 or great Road, or — A noted public War ” 


ing through or near H 157 be not ſo call'd 
from the Colour or Reflection of its Water. 

bali Sax. Sed e; The P ee of © 
this Name is not leſs evident than its Meaning, it 
being indeed a very ſmall Brook. 


Telbourn Brook,. — G. if from the Br. )und, Sand, 


Aud the Sax, bupiti, a Brook or River? 80 . 
4 ſnorten'd into Tedbarn may mean the. Saxd- . 
N 


44 ting or jogging Pace, if agreeable to the Motion 


n Gil), Cambd, p. 969. 


Or it may be compounded of T#th, a trot- 


iſt Claſs; among which, ſee. what has =o | 
ready obſery'd cviceraing Doxurich Brook, 
Ug-brodkye= Probably from the Saxon axon yop (og) 
Flee runs any, 


Fo ſo . may I. 
Ing, or Serpentine Brook, 
and gives Name to the beat of 6f Lotd-Ghford, in 
"the Pariſh of 775 
Walbrook or ) From the Sax. p. . (weal wUeriex. 4. 
Wallabrook & > quaram, of elſe from. (wella) 
Wellabrook  ). fons ; Brooks coming immediately 
"From eir Fountain, and not yet joined with any 
-other ; and ſuch thoſe in Dartmoor ſo called, real - 
1 ares but loſe their Names at their influx. into 
e Dart and the Avon 7 yely. -. . | 
Le Eber the old am % or Iriſh Uige, 
Water; or elſe, Bais or Vai: 2 0 B and V being 
commutable Letters) „ à Ford or Place ca- 
- oc of a Foot Paſſage; with the Addition of che 
axon bunt, a River: Or Q. if the firſt Syllable 
may not be alſo from the Saxon, vis. rerce, ſutio, 


can, lavarè, to waſh? 
pæf Rs 


— „ibid. p. cxxxvijs 
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W, nor has the latter Rel 
but of 18 oe AY 
ginally but x 27 which. 7 5 ire 
quity. But this is wands 
Letters, but their W 0 
faid, to juſtify. our D 


OrkERs may jo 
the Britz/h an 
Word, which 1955 
is certainly eee to an 
enn The Preference 0 


wa deduced. fi 
bh 
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X, V, or Z; the; Irifp. Alphabet conſiſting 
Aſpirate H, (as thoſe; of the Greeks were ori- 


e in favour of ts ſuperior Anti- 


rom our Subject. which, concerns not their 
5 0 theſe, tis preſumed engugh has been here 


1 a of ſome of the Names, of our Rivers from the 
Iriſh as well as the Britiſh Dialectss. 


12 object to the 1 of ſome Names 
from the Saxon; and alledge that the Etymology of a 
poſes it wholly: Se from one and the fame Language; 


{3 $354 19 


ur Got | 


rom. . Compoſition of different Lan- 


he e to the e tis is ne e ys 


NOTES; 4 ADDITIONS. 


| Wikford, — The firſt „ of this, 3 haye the 
fame Derivation as the Addition, of 
nb, 4 Ford or paſſable N The ſame may 
'e applied to that Part of Dall Brook which gives 
Name to the Pariſh of Vaßſerd Pyne, it 
there indeed Uy/c-F, 2 a Ford or paſſable Wa- 
der; or if | Saxon, the pre- fond, denoting, per- 
haps x a Waſhing Place as at the Ford. 
W. — Perhaps from the Saxon and old Euglim 
pealin, to waln or break forth as from a Fountain ; 


and bunn, 2 River ; . If ſo, it mould be ſpelt 5 
Fanbus. 


Wrind,— Poſlibly from the Saxon yraxle, Viciflitude, 
an alternate Change or Mutation; perhaps from 
its ſwelling after every Shower, and in the - 
vals reduced to af Rivulet : But Q.? 


rv. Ir now remains to 745 ik Notice of thoſe few Ri. 
vers in this County which belong to our. 4th and 
th Claſſes, and have not been already ſpecified, — 
= the 4th, uiz. ſuch as are metaphorically deno- 
minated from the Nature of their Currents only, 


I know of none but have their Names either from 


ſome Bird or ſwift-footed Animal, or elſe from 
ſome miſfile Weapon, to denote their Velocity; 
of which we have the following Inſtances. | 
Chackertl, —(a River omitted in the. Liſt P. 31;)— - 
& if not derived from the Br. Chu, ſwift, ſpee- 
5 dy, quick; and Cyl, a Sparrow-hawk f . 
I Culeerly (another River omitted in the ſaid Lift)--Pro- 
N from Lulyne, a Dove or Pidgeon 
ountry-people in Devon fill tain the Saxon 
Appcllites er), with the Addition of 56 
e 2 River, and Y. Water: ; ; 50 Culverly 


* : = 


might be originally Culfre-hil ay, 


(for which 


he Dove-like. 
River of Water; and be ſo ald {hn is the Deve 
in Staffordſhire) from a Compariſon of the Swiſt⸗ 
"nels of its Stream to that of the Flight of a Dowe. 
Dart. — This in the Welf and Armoric has the ſame 
Signifcation as the 85655 a Dart, and ſometimes 
an Arrow; and this River (as well as Os Arrow 
Which runs thro Part of Worcefterſbire and War- 
wicllhere) was doubtleſs. ſo call'd from the Swift. 
"neſs of its Current. The chief River (for there 
are two or three others) of this Name in Deuon- 
Hire, riſos in and gives Name to Dart- Moor; and, 
in its Courſe, to to ington, and Dartmouth where 
"It 0 F 126 itlelf into the Ocean. Probably its 
ne ame. was Darium; and the Dario 
in the Itinerary of Ricardus Corinenſrs, (as Dr. Bor-. 
- laſe ſuppoſes,) ſhould be Dario ame, and mt 
the P over the Dart near Abus. 
9 — Probably Þane-bunn, the Hare-Broek ; 
the Swiftneſs 'of its Current being compared to 


that of a Hare. 
Harford Brook, — Sax. paper ond. a Rivulet that : 
runs into Tedburn Brook: This Ford doubtleſs 


Lerives its Name from the ſame: Origin as the laſt. 
Side, or Sa, — Probably from the Britiſh Sazth, an 
Arrow ; an d,if ſo, we cannot doubt but it had 

| Bis Name fie the Reaſon above kiten for that 
or Dart,” ty | 

Welf,— (a River omitted in-our Liſt P, 210— * 
b --- This little River, the Velocity of whoſe 
Current claims a Name from that ſwift- footed 
Animal, paſſes by AV; =_ Bachwelh, and 
| A in the Ove: 1 

HR | Vs err, 


_-whDe$ ound e 
and indeed muſt, be granted, when we have the Choice of either; but this 


is not always the Caſe: Nothing being more common, than to meet with 
Words and Names, whoſe Compoſition is partly 5 and partly Saxon, 
and allow d to be ſo, by the beſt Etymologiſts; as not admitting of any other, 
nor capable of Derivation from either of them ſingly; For as Biſhop Gihſon 
obſerves, in a Note ſubjoin'd to his Regulz generales de Nominibus Locorum 
at the End of the Chronicum Saxonicum, there are a great many Names of 
Places, of which the latter Part is evidently Saxon, as burh, ley, bye, &c. 
and yet in the [former Part, no Veſtiges are diſcover'd, either of the Saxon, 
Gothic, or Mandic Languages; nor are elſewhere to be ſought for, than a- 
mong the ancient Names impoſed on them by the Britons, or Romans. Ty 


rr 4 DD1TEONg 4 1155 
V. LASTLY, although it may be taken for a Ge- more may the Conjectures of their humble Fol- 
neral Rule; that where Rivers and Places take their lower be ſometimes char le therewith, after 
Names from each other, the Derivations. of the the greateſt Care to 17 againſt it: For which 
latter from the former are, for the moſt Part, to Reaſon I have generally choſen to inſert thent by 
be preferr'd to thoſe of the former from the latter; way of Pzery ; avoiding ive Aﬀertions, where 
ſince the Rivers exiſted, and perhaps had diftinc- I imagin'd there was the leaſt Room for Doubt. 
tive Appellations, before any Towns were built on But whatever Uncertainty there may be in ſome 
or near them; yet there are ſome Inſtances of Ri- of thoſe Derivations, we may in general infer from 
vers which having loſt their ancient Names {if they them, that tho” ſome few of Names of our 
ever had any), have borrow'd their modern ones Devonſbire Rivers are of Saxon Origin, yet (as was 
"from the Towns or Villages by which they flow: obſerv'd in P.'56,} the far greater Number of them 
Among theſe, which are here diſtinguiſhed as a may be fairly derived from Words in the ancient 
» Fifth Claſs, we have in this County, the Fayze, Britifh ry or its Siſter Dialects, which 
 Holwell-Brook, Priaton- Brook, and perhaps ſome few either fignify Water appellatively, or its Collecti- 
others; and Per we may hereafter in our Ex- on in Lates, Rivers, &c. or ſome remarkable Pro- 
amination of particular Places, as they occur in perties, by which the ancient Br:rons choſe to diſ- 
. e the Courſes of our ſeveral Rivers, meet tinguiſh them; all which their Saves Conquerors 
with ſome belonging to the other Claſſes, which miſtook for their Proper Names, as before ob 
oo = deſerve Notice, tho? neither included im the ferv'd, but ſometimes added an Adjunct of their 
Liſt P. 31, nor their Etymologies enquired into own ; and this, in ſome Inſtances, hen the ſame 
"CO EY EET 8 PEEL þ had been before expreſs'd (tho” not by them under- 
- WHAT has been here obferv'd concerning the - / fivod) in the Word or Name to which they made 
Names of our Rivers, is ſubmitted to the Cenſure the tautological Addition. And however ftrange it 
and Correction of the judicious Reader; in which, may ſeem to ſome, that the Language of the old 
altho' I have not adopted the Derivations of the Britons ſhould afford fo many Words as have been 
Learned and ingenious but too frequently fanci- herein recited, all either fgnifying Water, or ex- 
ful Mr. Baxter, itt reſpe& to the few Dewvnſhire preflive' of ſome remarkable Circumſtance relative 
Rivers taken Notice of by bin, (except in that thereto; this very copious and ancient Language 
ef the River Phm, for want of a better, yet his with the 756: and other Dialects of the old Celric,. 
\ Gloſfary has in other Neſpects afforded me ſome are-known to have many more of the like Signik- 
Eight, and in Concurrence with other Guides, cation; ſome of which we may poſſibly have Oc- 
may have prevented any very material Deviations caſion hereafter to mention, but it it needleſs at 
from Truth or Probability. After all, I am' ſen- preſent to enlarge farther on a Subject, from. 
*  fible- how liable the beſt Judges of theſe Matters which the Reader may now think it high Time to, 
7 muſt always, be, 0 Error and Miſtake, and much be relieved. 0 e 


* — 


2 De General Deſeription 


TO return from this long Digreſſion. let us proceed with our Author, to 
give ſome Account of the Ecclefaſtical Government of this County: But what 
he has briefly ſaid on this Subject being very imperfect, I ſhall here endea- 
vour to ſupply its Defects; which cannot ſo well be done by way of Additions 
to his, as by ſubſtituting in its Room a more full and explicit Account of the 
ſeveral Changes, and occaſional Regulations, of the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. 
in reſpect to this County, as Chriſtianity gradually gain'd Ground in theſe 
Weſtern Parts.* And here it will not be expected that we ſhould go back 
into the Times of the ante-/axonic Britons ; for tho they were early convert - 
ed to the Chriſtian Faith, and had doubtleſs their Biſhops and Paſters in pri- 
vate, before the Converſion of King Lucius in A. D. 190, who, we are told, 
founded Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, and particularly that Loegria ? and 
Cornubia (which laſt included Dęyox as well as Cornwall) were under the 
Archbiſhop of London; yet we have no very certain Account of any particu- 
lar Biſhops of theirs, and the Story of their ſucceeding the Heathen Flament 
is perhaps juſtly diſputed. I ſhall therefore confine my Enquiries to the 
Times of their Saxon Conquerors; who continued Pagans, and even Perſe- 
<utors of Chriſtianity, till Pope Gregory the Great, about A. D. 597,” ſent 
A eng eee Le gerk? £ „ er 


jo + » BOTES: ad ADDE4TLONS 7 
= As I. found it requiſite to draw. up this Account tho! fome Copyiſts, whether through Overſight or 


anew;. and therefore could not well diſtinguiſh it 
from Mr, Ri/tar's own, by e it be- 
twꝛeen Hooks as uſual, it may not be amiſs to nt 

- here, the Subſtance of what he ſays on this Sub- 
ect, to avoid any Charge of Injuſtice to him by 
ſuppreſſing it.---He begins indeed with mention- 


"ing Birenas as the Apoitle of the #/4# Saxons, his 
Biſhop, if KK | 
che Dates pf Inſtallment, &c, of ſeveral of the pre- 
T; 


_ Converſion of One df their Kings, and his Ca- 


nonization; but without informing us of the 
Time or Place of his Biſhoprick, He then o 


ſerves, that, after ſome Time, K. Ina thought 
At to have one other Biſhop's See erected, but 
mentions not where That : this continued 200 
_ «6 Years, till Au 905, the Province being then“ 
as he fays] ' become. more popmlous, : (bus ra- 
ther, as we learn from Beds, becauſe the Number 
of Chriftians was increas'd,] <*, Plegmandus. Abp. 
ce of Canterbury in a; Provincial Synod, at the 
e Command” [or rather with the Conſent]. of 

4% K. Edward the Elder, erected Three other 
e Biſhopricks ; of which one was in Samerſerſbire, 
4 another in Cornwall, and the other in bit 
_ -«« County, whoſe firſt Biſhop was erfan;” from 
© whom he rightly reckons Biſhop Hall (in whoſe 
Time he wrote Part of his Book) to be the p ad. 


Deſign, read the 54ft. ;_ poſſib 


to note 


7 75 ſtill continues. os 


1 | | 
that Part of Britain ſituate South 


Way on their Journey, began to conſi 


paſſing over Co- 


bly 
verulalè s 2 Years Poſſeſſion of the See, between 


the zad and 34th Years of Yoy/ey's Conſecration, 
and reckoning. the next mp from his Death in 

the 36th, And I ſhould have ſuſpected, that ſome- 

thing like this, might alſo have occaſioned Aas 


Miſtake of 3 or 4 Years in the Time he aſſigns this 
i had not made the like Miſtakes. in 
ceding Biſhops. But to return to our Au 

who adds, that / only 12 Biſhops ſat in Cormuwall, 
et and that Levingas Biſhop of that Dioceſe, being 
grown very gracious with King Canute, Wwhom 


las ſome Copies add] “ he had attended in his 


Pilgrimage to Rome, procuted that Union of 
the two Dioceſles of Devon and Gormuall which 


Loegria, in its molt extenſive Meaning, included all 
the Humber, 
except Wales and Cornubia, of which laſt (as above 


-  obſerv'd) Dzron was deem'd a Part. | 
r It appears from Bede (Ecel. #h/t.. Lib, 1. C. 23), 
that St. Auſtin and his Companions ſat out from 


ne a little 
the Dan 
gers 


Rome in the Year 596; but having 


of DrvonsnrRe. 
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over St. Auguſtine or Auſtin (who to diſtinguiſh him from St. Auguſbine Biſhop 
of Hippo, is uſually call'd St. Auſtin the Mont, ) to preach the Goſpel to them; 


and who having converted and baptized Ezhelbert King of Kent, and obtain'd. 


Liberty to preach the Chriſtian Religion in his Kingdom, became the firſt 
Archbiſhop: of Canterbury; and thus paved the Way for the Converſion of 
the other Kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy: But the Inhabitants of Weft/ex, 
or the Kingdom of the Ve- Saxons (which included Berłſbire, Hampſhire, 
Wiltſhire, Somerſetſbire, Dorſetſhire, and that Part of DzronsnirEt which the 


s The WEST SAXONS are faid (in Bes Ecel. 


. i oo « 


mendation, provided with 


. 
o 
* 


gen that might attend their Undertaking, and the 


ocity & Incredulity of the People to whom they 
were ſent, of whoſe Language they were alſo total- 


y ignorant. Terrified at this uncomfortable Proſ- 


they thought it moſt prudent to return. home; 
on which Auſtin ſent to P..Gregory, deſiring to be 
excuſed from an Expedition fo perilous, and fo un- 
certain of Suceeſs: But being encouraged by the 
Pope's Anſwer, dated 23. Tuly 596, exhorting him 
to Perſeverance, and being alſo, on his Recom- 
| terpretexs in France, 
he ſet fail for Ayitain; and landing in the Ie of 


Phhanet, Anno 597 , proceeded ſucceſsfully in his 


Miſſion. 2 | 
# $o the Saxon Chronich, and the Recapitulation at the End 
of Bede's Hiſtory ; tho” ſome would have it to be in 596. 


Fife. Lib. 3. c. 7.) to have been anviently called 
Gewifſz or Gewifſes, and are ſometimes ſo call'd by 
Godwin, Speed, and others; but for what Reaſon 


they mention not: Dr. Stb indeed, in his Son's 
- Edition of Nd, p. 1. 


has this Note on it ;---Ge- 
au//e---Saxonicum eſt pro Occidentalium, Sic Vifge- 


"thi, prepoſita tantum Sexonica Expletiva Ge.” 


And ib we might ſuppoſe it a Corruption of perv. 


reax with the Expletive Le prefix d; which Con- 
jectuxe might be admitted, if none more probable 
could be given: But preſume there can be littie 
or no Doubt. of their having t. 
Cru, the Great Grandfather of Cerdic the Foun« 


this Name from 


der of the NH- Savon wi . ; and that it may 
de deduced from thence, Dr. Smith alſo acknow- 


| edges, in a, Note to p. 187 of the ſame Book. 
| This Cerdic (in the Saxon Chronicle p. 15. cm- 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


_ being by them eſteem'd the God of 
tory 3 | 
_ deified (and to wheſe Worſhip they dedicated the 


Saxon had conquer d, with a Claim on the reſt, together with Cornwall,) 
continued in their Paganiſm for about 4a Years after; except thoſe of Corn- 


Wall 


> 


— 


pared with an Account of the Succeſſion of the 
Saxen Kings, 9 to K. Afred's Anglo-Saxon- 
Tranſlation of Bed?'s Hiſtory, in I belbel's Edi 
tion, and there ſaid to be extant in all the Saxen 
Copies, tho* wanting in the Latin ones,) is ſaid to 


have arrived with his San Cyneric, at Lendicer-ona, 


or Cerdic's Port (which ſeems more likely to be 
Southampton, than Yarmouth as ſome ſuppoſe it), 

in the Year 494 or 495, with Five Ships: And 
that he was the Son of Elgſa, who was the Son 
of E//a, who was the Son of Grun, who was the 
Son of Wig or Wigga, who was the Son of Frea- 


 avine, Who was the Son of Freotbegar, who was 
the Sen of Brand or Brond, who was the Son of. 


Beldzg, who was the Son of Wopen.” And here 
it may be remark'd, that all the Royal Families of 
the Saxon Heptarchy derived their Deſcent from 

Wopsn ; whom, in the Fimes of their Paganiſm, 
they worſhip*d as one of their principal Deities, he 
ar and Vic- 
o' ſome think the Yoder whom thus- 


Week-day thence calpd pobnerbæg, Vm Day = 


or W:ane/day), was anterior to that Wooden who 


was the common Anceſtor of the Saxon Kings.. 
But to return: Cerdic,, about 6 Years after his Ar- 
rival, is ſaid to have invaded, and at length con - 


quer d, this. Weſtern Part of the Iſland, which was. 


en govern'd 5 Britiſs Princes; who being ſub- 
dued about A. D. 519, he became the Firſt King 
of the Ne Saxons ; from which Time he held that 
Kingdom 15 or 16 Years, till his Death. [ Bede, 
Kc. ut ſupra.) With reſpect to his Succeſſors, as 
there will be frequent Occaſion, in the followi 


Pages, to refer. ta the Limos of e A 


* 
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wall and that Part of Devon which the Britons till poſſeſs d, who had in 
ſome meaſure preſerv d their e but were mii harraſs'd, op- 


a preſs 4 


NOTES: and ADDITIONS, 


| ailfo to thoſe of the Suceſſors of Egbert in the Mo- 
_narchy of England antecedent to the Norman Con- 


queroty it may be of Uſe to fone Readers on. ö 


ert the lowing Table of them here. 


5. Ceolwolph or Chekwolf, Grandſon of Cynric) 597 
j 6. i or 1 his . 611 


or 

| 2 — - 
| Note, Qsicbelm, his Son, : and Aﬀociate 
| in the Kingdom, died before him, 
- Anno 636. 
| 7. Cenwallus, eee or Kenwalchus, or 

as ſometimes call'd Kenwald; Son o 643 
| Kynegil/us | 
18. Sexburgia, his Queen PET or 673 
g. AEſcwinus or we EEE aſſociated 5 6 
i Kentwwin - = 7+ 
10. Kentawin or Centwine (Son of Kyu 200 
* alone L gi 4: 676 


11. Ceadwalla (aDeſcendant from Cel) 685 or 686 
12. Ina (deſcended from K. Ceawlin) - 688 or 689 


13. LEthelbeardus, 5 nate or Echelard 155 I 28 
Kinſman) Fe 


* — 


15. Sigebert or Sigebrybt (an Uſurper )- 754 

116. Cynewulph or Kerwalph 15 the Blood- _ 
Royal) 3 5 

a 17. Brithric or Brihtric, a lineal Deſcendant 8 

| from Cerdic - - - „ TOE 

18. Fentrr or Eegbrybt, his Kinſman and Soo! 


alſo of the Race of Cerdic 
He ſoon after became the firſt ole 


WEST SAX ON Kino B 
| during the . to 
 HruyrrTrancar. bn, 
))) - - - + -:- 490 
| 2. Cynric or Kenric, his Son - | = 3534 
] 3. Ceawlin or Cheaulin, his Son = - - - 560 
4. Ceolric or Ceorlic, his Nephew  - - = $591 


612 


j 14.. Cuthred (Brother of Erhelbeard „ =, 1941 | 


Monarch of ns.” —See the net 
| 7 Column. 1 


8 _ 7 


—_— 


WEST-<SAXON Kines 
(now become Monarchs of EncLaxp,) 
from K. Eczzar to the Nerman ne re 


1. TGBER T, the firſt Engliſh 9297 

| narch, —Crown'd in 

2. Ethelwulf, his eldeſt Son Feb. 836-7 

3. Ethelbald, his eldeſt Son, after 2 or 3Years 
Government i in his Father's Life-time, 
ſacceeded him in 


7 


or 
858 


3 - OJ — 


4. Ethelbert or Eebellyrbt, ad Son of Etholundf. 860 


5. Arhelred, 3d Son of Ethehwulf - = - - 
6. ALFRED, Affred or Alured, 4th Son of 


. led Alfred the Great, & {| , 

by ſome Bel le d 7 — Firſt ab/elute #72] 
Monarch of glass 

7 Edward the Elaer, 388 of K. Alfred - - 901 


8. Athelftane, the eldeſt Son of K. Edward 92 5 

9. Edmand, the th Son of K. Edward 941 

= Edred or Eldred, the 6th Son of K. Edward 946 

11. Edwin or Edwy, eldeſt Son of K. Edmund 955 
12. Edgar ſurnamed the Peaceable, the 2d 


in every Almanack. : 


= 


25 


919 r 820 


857 


ö 


| 


{ 


= | 


Son of K. Edmund; rei d 2 Years { 
over the Mercians and Northumbrians > 959 
in Edwir's Life-time; & at his DON. 5 
cover all England in | 
13. Edward call's the Martyr, eldeſt Son of . 
C Fr” 
14. ZEthelred, nick. nam uready, 
Brother to Edward the Rt” 4 6 979 
15 Edmund ſurnamed Tronfide, the C21 but 
aeldeſt ſurviving Son or K. Wh 4016 
he LA 7 None). — — 
16. Carute Wel eee „ 86 
17. Harold his Son, ſurnamed Harsfuat,1035 or 1036 
18. e kay Brother n of . 1040 
19. St. Edward the Confeffor, 7th o K. 
0 Ethelred = - 2 Ys 1042 : 
20. Harold Son of Earl EE (ain at the 066 : 
Battle of Ha 1 ngs) - = — = 1 5 
Then came William 3 4 Norman Conqueror, 
a Table of whoſe Succeſſors may d "—_ 


Note, As divers Authors Ae in their Accounts of the Commencement and Damnoos of the Reigns of 


ſome. of theſe Kings; to render this Table the more exact, they have been carefully examin'd and com- 

d, and the requiſite Corrections made; in which Corrections, the Saxon Chronicle, Dates of Charters, 
& Bede's Hiſtory (as far as it goes), have been here moſtly follow'd, in Preference to other Authorities, 
Note alſo, the Vear is here reckon'd to begin on the 1ſt of January. | 
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preſs d, and perſecuted by their barbarous Enemies. At length Kynegil/us*, 
King of the We/t-Saxons, being converted and baptized in A. D. 635, and 
his Son Cwicbelm the Year following,“ as well as a great Number of his Sub- 
jets, by Birinus, an Italian Divine ſent hither by Pope Honorius as a Miſ- 
ſionary; (who being thus ſucceſsful in his Miſſion, was honour'd as the 
Apoſtle of the Vęſt-Saxons, and canonized as a Saint 21 he the ſaid: Kynegil/us, 
with the Concurrence of his Godfather! Oſwald the then King of the North- 
Humbers (who about that Time ſeems to have aſſumed ſome Juriſdiction over 
the Mercians, whoſe Kingdom was afterwards uſurp'd about 3 Years by his 
Succeſſor: Oſivy), eſtabliſh'd the Epiſcopal See of this St. Birinus at Dorche- 
iert; not the noted Town ſo call'd in Dorſet ſbire (for which ſome have miſ- 
taken it), but Dorchefter in Oxfordſhire, an ancient City of the *Britons®, - 
ſituate within 10 Miles South Eaſt of Oxford, near the junction of the TBame 
& the Ils. It is ſtill a Market- Town, and (if my Author miſtakes not) a Town 
Corporate; but falls far ſhort of its ancient Dignity and Eminency, tho” it be 
not ſuch a contemptible Village a i and others have repreſented it. 


"1 ,NOTES.and ADDITIONS. 


es Holy p. ok. inftead of, Kynegilfue, calls being ſituate between, and not Far from the Con- 
- this royal Convert Ulphas ; I ſuppole by the Miſ- Anence, of, the Tame and the i. The Saxon, 


; 


p 
. 

126 

. 

- 


8 take of ſome Copyiſt for Ceokwulphus, the Uncle 
and Predeceſſor of Xyneg://us in the Weſt Saxon _ 


_ Kingdom : But if ſo, Hater himſelf muſt have 
. miſtaken the Perſon, ſince K. Ceckuulphus, for any 


© thing that appears to the contrary, died a Pagan; 


it being evident. from Yererable Bede, the Saxon 


85 


52 Chronic „ and the concurrent Teſtimony of Wri- 
ters on this Subject, that his Nephew Kynegil/as, 


whom, Birinus converted in 635, was. the Firſt 
Chriſtian King of the V% Caren nd. 
 Bzowns W1zLi:s, Eſq; in the 2d Vol. of his 
Survey of Cathedrals p. 41. fixes S. Birinus's _ 
Erection of the Seat at Derchefter in A, D. 636, 
bein 
but Not others ſuppoſe it in 
See Bede's Eccl. Hiſt. Lib. z. c. 7. 


the Year after K. 1 Converſion; 


8 


Ds Derclufter in Oxfordfrire was call'd by the 1 


according to Huntingdon and Nenniut, Caer Dauri, 


and by Alfred of Beverley, Caer Dorin, denoting 


the City at or near the Vater; for Caer, in the 
Britiſh Language, ſignifies. a City or walled Town, 
and Der (Coratſh Dowr,) Maler: Or Dauri may 
here be a Corruption of Daurday; and then the 
Name being originally Caer Dawrdwy fignified the 

- * "City at, or between the Waters of Tavo Rivers; it 


e ſame Vear, 635. 


who changed every Caer of the Britons into 


Leapene or Chefter, retained however, and in this 


Inſtance prefix'd to it, the Britiſh Daur, or rather 


the Latin Horric form'd from thence; (for ſo it is 


., cal'd by. Bede, according to Mr. Szuith's Edition, 
but in Felock's,  Civitas Dorciniæ ;] and ſo gave 
this Place the Name of Doncecearrne, bear 

the Water Teaon, or City ; which Leland turn d in- 
to Greet, calling it Hydrepoles, Which ſigniſies the 
ſame.—A Council was held in this old City by K. 
Eadard the Elder, of which an old Record, quoted 
by Bp. Kennet, mentions it to- be [x Civitate cele- 


berrima DoRN ACESTRE appellatur ; which ſhews, it 


Was a City of great Note in the Beginning of the 
Tenth 2 But it was ſtrangely alter d within 
; i 150 Vears a 
. Malnftury (Who wrote towards the Middle of the 
lIith Century, and I think before the Removal 
of this See to Lincoln); for he repreſents it as being 
in his Time © a | | 
lage,“ but ſays, the Beauty and Statelineſs of 


ter, if we may believe Villlam of 


mall and unfrequented Vil- 


its Churches were very remarkable, as well for 


the ancient Workmanſhip, as the Care then taken 
of them.” To. this, Cambaden adds, that on the 
KNemoval of the Epiſcopal Chair to Lincoln, it be- 


456 Chron, Sax: in Amit 635 & 636. — Tanarr's Notitia, p. 413. — Bede Hiſtoria EccleGaftiea, Lib, 3, cap. 7. Foy” 
4157 Pede, ibid, = Gedwin in Wincheſter, p. 209, — Willis's Cathedrals, vol. 2. p. 14. 


— 
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But however mean and inconſiderable it may now be, it was then thought a 
fit Place for the Reſidence of this Apoſtolical Prelate ; whoſe Epiſcopal Juriſ- 
_ diction was ſo very extenſive, that altho' he was commonly ſtyled Biſhop of the 
Weſt Saxons, his Dioceſe contain d not only the whole Kingdom of W2ft Saxony, 
which included the Counties before mentioned, but alſo the greateſt Part of, 
if not a”, the large Kingdom of Mercia, containing 17 or 18 Counties more: 
Out of which extenſive Dioceſe, . the preſent Dioceſes of Winchefter, Lichfield, 
TWarcefter, Hereford, Wells, Exeter, Saliſbury, Lincoln, Ely,” Oxford, Glouceſter, 
Peterborough, and Part of Gheſter,* have been all fince taken. To this 

Biſhoprick the Counties of Hrrox and Cornwall continued ſubject 25 Years; 
after which, in the Time of Bp. Agilbert, or AÆgelbert (or as ſometimes call d. 
Atbelöryt), who ſucceeded St. Birinus A. D. 650, when K. Kenwgllus* had 
 nexw=buitt the old Church of Yinchefter, the Dioceſe, was divided ny two 


- gan ſenſibly to decay ; and after the London Road, 


of Lincoln, about A. D. 1140, for Regular 
of St. Augy 


. Ceſe of Dorcheſter, as it belong'd afterwards to the 
which was formerly through the Town, was turn d Provinte and Dioceſe of York : But at this Time 
there was no Archbiſhop at 7or4 ; St. Paulinut, 
the Archbiſhop of that Province, having left that 
Country about the Year 631, on account of the | 

Troubles there, and accepting the Biſhoprick of 
acheſter, died there in644 ; and after his - 1,508 


ture the See of York became vacant till A. D. 


another Way, it was ſo weaken'd and impoveriſh'd, 
ſery'd the 


that tho* formerly a. Czty, it ſcarce 
Name of a Town. This Aſſertion of his, may have 


o occafionett its being by ſbme left out of the Cata- 


e of Market Towns : But its Loſs by the Re- 


* 


moval of the See 8 be partly compenſated by 
the Abby there founded within 60 Vears after; or 
if it were really ſo deſpicable in Camden's Time as 
he. repreſents it (which may be doubted), it muſt 
have ſomewhat recover d itſelf fince ; for Og:/by in 


his Defcription of Roads, tells us, it is “ a fair 


and large Market and Shire-Town, and a Cor- 

poration; however it ſends no Members to Par- 

DJ It gives Name to the Hundred to which 
it belongs; and had once an Abby as above-men- 
tioned, which was founded by Alexander, Biſhop 
Canons 
fuguftine, and which, in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. ſhared the common Fate of other 4 8 


Houſes. See Stevents Menaſticon, Vol. 1ft. p. 
5 and 271. See alſo Gib/on's Cambd. p. 263. iſt 
E 


ition ; and Mag. Br. Vol. 4. p. 426, 446, and 
| 47 5.---This Notice of a Place in Oxford/oire may 
ee 


m foreign to our preſent Purpoſe; but as it was 
the Epiſcopal See to which DEYoNsHIRE was firſt 

ea the Saxen Converſion, and has been 

ſometimes miſtaken for another Dorchefter, I pre- 


ſubject, 


ſume this ſhort Account of it will not be thought 
altog 

. the" Part of the King 
Perhaps Nottinghamſbire, tho Part of the Kingdom 
of Mereia, Ot be excepted out of this large Dio- 


* 


Was divided be | 
6560), and that of ew a eftabliſh'd, which was 
i 


FF 


663. [Willis Cathedr. vol. 1. p. 29. See alſo 


Godwin In 3 And as the Dioteſe of Dorcheſter 
ore that Time (viz. about A. D. 


before a Part of it; poſſibly Nottingbamſbire, if at 


- . firſt belonging to it, might be about that Time 
_ ' ſeparated from it alſo.— But Q? hs 

w ELY is reckon'd, by the above-named Br. Willis, 
with the other Dioceſes included in that of Dor- 


chefter; but is omitted as ſuch by Bp. Tanner 


| 5 others, and as it was never Part of the King- 


m of Mercia, it may be queſtion'd whether it 


were within the Juriſdition of S. Birings : This 
learned Antiquarian r the Authority of 


Bp. 

cal of EH) as Part of. the Dioceſe of Higebert 
Biſhop of Derchefter, Anno 794 ; and if ſo, it was 
probably alſo under Brrinus, and his Juriſdiction 
extended beyond. the Bounds of Mercia into the 


| Kennet, mentions Cambridge (now in the Dio- 


» 


Kingdom of the Ea, Angles. © 


Kenwallus, or Cenwallus, is by ſome Authors 


* 


call'd Kenwalchias Or Kenwalch, and in Brice's 
Holer, (p. 95,) Kinwatchus, by Miſtake for Ken- 
evalchus - By 


a like Miſtake of ſome Printer or 
Tranſcriber, K. Ina, or ne, is there, and in my 
MS Abridgment of Hoter, call'd K. Tae. 


N 48 Willis's Cath, yol, 2. Þe 40, | 
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Parts; the See being continued for one of them at Dorcbeſter, but Winchefter 
appointed for that of the other Biſhop, whoſe Name was Fina. Agilbert 
diſpleas'd at this, becauſe done without his Knowledge or Conſent,*? quitted 
Dorcheſter about the Year 660, and being a Frenchman, went away into 
France, where he became Biſhop of Paris, On this Diviſion, Dzyon and 
Cornwall properly appertained to the then new Biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; but 
after Agilbert's Departure, both Parts appear to have been for fome Time 
again govern'd by One Biſhop, and the Bifhop's Reſidence one while at Dor- 
cheſter, and another at Wincheſter: For Eleutherius who ſucceeded & ina in 
666, removed it to Dorche/tery but St. Hedda, his Succeffor in 676, continu- 
ed there but One Year, and then removed, with St. Birinuss Pore to Win- 
chefter.** After this, we hear of no more Biſhops of Dorcheſter till A. P. 7525, 
nor is it at preſent neceſfary to enquire farther after them; it being here ſaf- 
ficient to obſerve, that Deron and Cornwall continued under the Biſhops of 
Wincheſter after the Diviſion above mentioned, till the 17th or 18th Year of 
the Reign of King Ina over the Weſt Saxons, A. P. 705. In this Year, on 
the Death of Hedda and the Acceſſion of Bp. Daniel to the See of Wincheſter, 

in which Dioceſe the Kingdom of the Je Saxons was then included, it Was, 
purſuant to a Decree of a Provincial Synod held under Brithewaldas; or Brith- 
wald (ſometimes called Beor btwaldus,”*) Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and at the 
Deſire of King Ina, divided into Two Dioceſes, v:z. of Wincheſter and Shere- 
burn,” of which this Daniel had that of Winchefter, and St. Aldbeln* (King 
Inas Kinſman) was promoted to, and became the” firſt Biſhop: of Shireburrn 
(or as now ſpelt Sherborne) in Dor/etfhire**; to which latter Bifhoprick 
Deronsnirz and Cornwall now became ſubject, as alſo Dor/etſhire, Somerſet- 
1 08 CCC eee e e e e ee. 
y In the Survey of Lincols Cathedral by Br. Willis, in 678, and the other at "Lviceſtis in 6; 


Etſq; in his zd Volume p. 41, the Removal of "Theſe two continued abqut 200 Years, h 
Afilbert to France is ſaid to be in 661 or 662; but ſunk, in or before the Year 885 ; her which, ther 
according to the Saxon Chronicle it was in 660, was again a Succeſſion of about 17 Biſhops of Dor- 
- which I here follow, altho' Mr. Willis (whoſe <hefter, till Anno 1053, when that See was re- 
Judgment and Skill in Matters of Eccleſiaſtical moved to Lincoln. —See Wilks ut ſupra, v. 2, p. t, 
Antiquity are well known) in poſſibly have Kc. alſo Stevens's Monaſticon Vol. 1. p. 299 and 
good Authorities for placing it a Year or two later. 322; referring to Dngaale's Monafican V- 3. Þ- 
* a, Fs Interval (viz. from 650 to 752)! _  216.—Godxwin in Lincoln, p. 288. 


 _ Ofewy King of Mercia erected another Epiſcopal See à Ses the Charters No, 2. A, and B. in p. 8 and 29 


| at Lichfield ; and ſoon after this, To other of Stevens's or endix in the 3 Vol. of his Mc 

. Biſhopricks were appointed, one at Sidzare/fer * ticon. See allo Bede's Eccl, Hiſt. Lib. 5, c. 18. 
Where Sidnacefter was, is now uncertain: Combden tales it to be Gainſroroughy By, Willis at Liauſey; end- By 22 f 

| 9 "- with the Author or Authors of the Magna Bricemnia, at Stowe, MY | 5 oO} 

49 Godwin in Winebefter, p. 210. Bede t Eccl. Hit. Lib. 3. Co 7. _ 59 Bede ibid. O Wilks Cathedrals, v. 2. P» 47, 
51 Bede, Lib. 5. e. 18. Godwin, p. 212. — 52 Vide Chron, Sax. in Annis 693 & 931, — 53 Hoker, p. gs of Brice's Edit. 
54 Bede, Lib. 5. c. 18. Chron, Sax, in Anno 70g. : ; | 
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Hire, Millſbire, and Berkſhire **,', This continued for about 200 Years; but 
after the Death of Ethelwald, the 13th Biſhop of Sherborne, the Danes fo 
moleſted this Country that no Biſhop was ſettled there for 7 Vears ; the 
Confuſions of the Daniſo Wars preventing all Attention to Eccleſiaſtical Af- 
fairs in theſe Weſtern Counties. Upon this the Pope threatened King Edward 
the Son of Alfred (commonly call d Edward the Elder) with his Curſe, un- 
leſs he appointed Biſhops; for the vacant: Sees.“ The King conſulting his 
Nobility hereupon, and having alſo (according to Hoker) made a Progreſs 
through theſe Weſtern Parts, and finding on his Arrival at Exeter, that this 
City, and the Country round it, had been ſeveral Years deſtitute. of a Biſhop . 
or Preacher; this occaſioned a Provincial Synod to be held A. P. 905, where- 
in Plegmindus Archbiſhop of Canterbury preſided, and by which it was de- 
creed, that the Two Dioceſes which were before in the We Saxon Kingdom, 
425 * * of $5 Fw + 4 7 2 5 51 6 1 wg 2D EEE i Ae Ra 47 J.... os ESOY 0 bh * 
4 Dr. Borlaſe, in his Antiquities of Cormuall, p. 377, poſe, unleſs: it were on the Errand the Author 
following Godwin and others on the Authority mentions, and this ſeems not very FB For 
ef Willem of Malnſvury) Tays, the Pope actuall) it was rather the Danis Wars and Devaſtations, 
.. excommunicated King Edward, the Son and Succef- than any Papal Curſe, that occaſioned the 7 Vears 
1 . Alfred ; who thereupon got the Synod con- Vacancies in the Biſhapricks ; it, being more like- 
vened, in which Plegmundus 2 ided, and the Sub- Iy, that the long Continuance of ſuch Vacancies 
diviſion of the two Dioceſes was decreed. But might be r by the Pontiff, and occafion 
.. the Truth of this may be queſtioned ; the Popes his Threats. But if any Excommunication was 
being at that Time more cautious how they ex- threaten'd, as is ſuppoſed, this Author, as well as 
tcomm̃unicated Princes, than ſome of their Succeſ- Godwin and Stevens, muſt be miſtaken in aſcribin; 
1 ſors were, towards the End of the following Cen- it to Pope Formgſus; for he died in 896, which 
tury, wiz. after the Uſurpations of Hildebrand, was 9 Years before the Conſecration in queſtion, 
alias 1 wt VII. who was the firſt that pretended and 5 Years before K. Edward the Elder began 
to an abſolute Power over Kingdoms, as well in his Reign; conſequently this King could not, as 
Temporals as Spirituals: And Stevens (in his ſuch, be excommunicated by Formaſus: Nor could 
Abridgment of Dzgdale, or the 1ſt Volume of his it be by either of his Three next pretended Succeſ- 
Monaſticon, p. 32,) with more Probability tells ſors, who in the then Diſtractions at Rome, found 
us, the Pope only threatened the King with his their ill-gotten Papal Chair too hot to hold either 
© "Curſe, unleſs he appointed Biſhops for the vacant of them long 9 70 4 for any public Acts of this 
Sees. The Author of the Magna Britannia how- kind; but it might be, and probably was, Pope 
— ever, (vol. 2. p. 1201.) quotes Malnfury as fay- = John the. gth, who aſſumed the Papacy in go: 
7 Re that Pope Formo/us excommunicated King and died in gog. - And the Truth ſeems to be as 
Edward and all England; and that it was on his repreſented by Br. Vill, Eſq; who (in his 2d 
Account that the whole Country of the Gewi/z Volume above-mentioned, p. 44.) ſays, the King 
© (or Wift-Saxons) was for 7 Years without a Biſhop: and Archbiſhop were reprowved by the Pope on this 
That Plzgmund then called a Synod, and decreed _ Occaſion ; and that, according to Mr. M hartan, it 
the Erection of new Biſhopricks ; and went to was decreed in a Synod Anno gos, to fill up the 
* Rome to get the Excommunication taken off, and vacant Sees; which Authority, with the King's 
the new Sees confirm'd ; which having obtain d, Ap robation, tis preſumed might be ſufficient, 
he proceeded to the Conſecration of 7 Biſhops, without the additional Sanction of a Papal Confir- 
c.. Whether Plegmund really took ſuch 5 mation. Se ot Ne ode age ig A | 
Journey to Rome or not, is immaterial to our Pur- -- | | 
33 Godwin P. 335+ — 56 Ibid; Sreven's Monaſticon, vol, 1. P. 32. 
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w22. thofe of Mincheſter and Sherborne, ſhould be divided into Vive; and 
accordingly Plegmundus ordained 5, ſome fay 7, Biſhops in one Day, of whom 
Three were appointed for the Sees newly created: But the Accounts we have 
of this · Tranſaction being ſomewhat confuſed, and not eaſily reconcileable 
with each other, I ſhall here ſet down what I at preſent take to be moſt 
conſiſtent with Truth and Probability, a referring for the reſt to the TOR): 
It ſeems to me, that Plegmund at this Time (viz. inig05). conſeerated only 
Five Biſhops; of which thoſe for the new-made Dioceſes were, Merſtanus 
or Werſtan for DrrovshRE, who had his See at Tawton, ſince call'd Biſbop's 
Tawton'z (being a different Perſon from Wenſtan, Biſhop of Sherbarne, con- 


* 


ſecrated 3 Years after ;) 4thelfan or Adelſlan for Cornwall, Whoſe See vas 
188 . 5 54 : fp 5 i 3 At. 
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c Biſhop Gedw!# in divers Places of his Catalogue (if I miſtake not) ſhould be retain'd, I mean Keul. 


of Biſhops, viz. in his Accounts of the Archbiſhops is or Ceolulph Biſhop of Dorcheſter ;, (See Milſib's 
of Canterbury and the Biſhops of Winche/ter, Salis- + Cathedrals; Vol. 2. p-. 44.) But Godwin appears to 
_ - bury and Wells, in P. 61, 216, 335, and 359 of me to be miſtaken in reſpect to Three of the other 
his Exgliſb Edition in 1615, tells us, that in the Five, (viz. Two, beſides One of thoſe. whom Dr. 
Vear goß, Plegmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury con- Horlaſe rejects); at leaſt in the Lime he fixes for their 
ſecrated Seven Biſhops in one Day; of whom he Conſecration, introducing thoſe who were not con- 
names Six in P. 61, viz. Frithfan for Wincheſter, ſecrated till 5 Years after. To examine this more 
I ilſtan (whom he elſewhere calls Ferfan) for particularly: Shs 
. Sherborne, —Cedulfe for Crediton, — Aibelſtan for St. iſt. That Fritheftan was not conſecrated Biſhop 
.  Perrock's in Cornwall, — Bernegus for the South Sax- ' of Winchefter*till Anno gio, appears from the Saxon 
ont, and Kenulfus for Dorche/ter,. This Number Chronicle; and that Death of Denufſas (or 
of Sever he e in the other Pages above Denewulfus as ſometimes call'd) his Predeceſſor in 
- referr'd to, without naming them, except ſingly that See, happen'd the Vear before. Who this 
in the ſeveral Places which he aſſigns them; and Denulfus or Dexewnlf was, whether the ſame with 
in P. 335, he rightly reckons one of them for S- him whom Heyliz and Le Neve call Bertuſſ, tho the 
mernſerſbire, whom he names Adeln in P. 359, but former makes him the ſame with St. Aebelm, or 
had omitted him in P. 61, where he named but how long he had poſſeſs d that See at his Death, it 
Six of his Seven. — Stevens alſo; ſpeaking of this concerns us not here to 77 785 ; far if he died not 
Adelm or Atbelm in his Account of Wells (Vol. 1. till 909, and Frithe/ffan did not ſucceed him. in the 
P. 27), as well as the Author or Authors of the See of Winchefer till 910, as the Chronicle. fixes. 
Magna. Britannia, ſeem to have copied from Bp it, the latter could not be the Perſon;conſecrated 
| Godwin, mentioning Sever as the Number conſe- - Biſhop of that See in 90g as RR. Godwin: ſuppoſes.. 
. . crated by Plegmund in 905, and in one Day. Dr. 2. That Werftan was the Biſhop then el 
. Borlaſe indeed (Antiq. of Cornw. P. 378.) reckons for Sherborne, is alſo a Miſtake ; this. Herſtan being 
but Five then conſecrated, whoſe Names (only then, as Bp. Godwin el ſeuthere tells us, from Haller : 
changing that of Cedulf for Eidulph be alſo copies Catalogue, placed firſt at Tanutom; (See E. 390 of 
from God tin; but omits his Biſhops of Sv/ex and the Edition above quoted) and ſo far he is right: 
Dore heſter, as if none had been then conſecrated | But to this he adds, << he was ſoon. aſter removed 
for either of theſe TWO Sees. That 7% out of to Crediton, which, contradits. what, he himſelf 
Sadauin's Seven ought to be omitted, may be more truly ſays of him but two Pages forward in 
granted; but one of theſe is taken into Dr. Bor- bis Book, that he died at Taten 900, the Year 
"34 Al's Five, as well as Two others which the Doc- after his Conſecration; and that he had a Succeſ- 
tor ſeems to have taken upon Truſt. from Godwin ſor in that See named Puta, upon whoſe Death 
ar his Copyiſts: For, altho? One of thoſe whom (and not before) the See was removed to Creditor. 
Dr. Borlaſe omits, ꝓay indeed be rejected, the other I deny not, that there was alſo a Biſhop of Sher- 
8 Wd, 720 0 $4: 39/8 45 r 
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at St. Petrock's in Bodmin, but afterwards remov'd to St. Germain s; - und 
Athelhelm, Athelm or Adelmus (Abbot of Glaſtonbury) for Somerſerſbire, 
Whoſe See was to be at Hells. — And to fill up the Vacancy at Sherborne 

(which Dioceſe at that Time included Dorſerſpire, Wiltſhire, and Berkſhire), 
the Biſhop now conſecrated muft have been Aſerus or Aſer the ad; being a 
different Perſon from Afer or Aferius Menevenſis, who was _— of Sher - 


borne in the Time of K. Alfred, whoſe Life he wrote, and died in 883; 
there being Two Biſhops of that Dioceſe between them, viz. Sigelm or Sig 
Belm, and Etbelwald Son of K. Alfred; and the Death of this Second Afjer 
Happening not till 27 Years after the former, viz. according to the Savon 
Chronicle, in Anno 910.—— And the 5;th Biſhop conſecrated by Plegmund'in 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. . 
Sorne call d Ferffan ; but he could not be the ſame he takes Notice but of One public Conſecration of 
 #er/tan with the above, nor then conſecrated to ef. Sans Biſhops by this Archbiſhop, tho'+ he 
that See: For the Saxen Chronicle informs us, that muſt have had another in the Year laſt mentioned; 
Afferus or Aſerius, Biſhop of Sherborne died in 910, which Godwin, or his Authors, ſeem to have con- 
and therefore was probably the Biſhop conſecrated founded with the former, ea Os 
for that See in 905, till which Time, tis ſaid, 4. Laſtly, if Plogmund conſecrated | Bernegus | 
it had been 7 Years vacant; r hy? Bo could Biſhop of the South Saxons, at the fame Time with 
not be the ſame with the noted ¶ Herius — Fritiſtan Biſhop of Wincheſter, as Godwin tells us he 
who was contemporary with K. Alfred, but is ſaid did, then it muſt have been alſo in gro, the Time 
to have died before him in 883, and had two Suc- fix*'d by the Saxen Chronele for the Acceſſion of the 
- -ceffors in this See before. the above-mentioned latter to the See of Wiachefter. But what he ſays 
© Vacancy. Indeed no ſecond ¶ er is mention'd in concerning the Conſecration of. Kenulfur for Dore 
the Lift of Biſhops of Sherborne ſubjoin'd to Whe- chefter in 905, is probably right; being fix'd in 
Jock's Chronologia Saxonica - P. 570, but is taken that Year by Br. ills ; and Mr. Marton; at 
Notice of as ſuch in his Edition of the Chronicon it- which Time Mthe//an for Cornwall, and Athelheln: 
ſelf, as well as in Gib/en's, wiz. in Arm 910; in or Athelm for Wells, were alſo conſecrated as above 
- - which Year the See of Sherborne being thus vacant | hinted, but the other Faur of Godwin's Sewer, not 
on A er's Death, we cannot ſooner fix the Com- till 910: And this, with the then Eftabliſhment 
mencementof that Werftax's Epiſcopate there, who of a Biſhop for I ilſbire, will account for the Con- 
in the Lifts of the Sherborne Biſhops immediately ſecration of 5 Biſhops again, in the Year laſt men- 
recedes /Z:helbald, and is ſaid to have been ſlain tioned ; which with the Confuſion and Inconſiſten- 
kr the Danes in 918. 1 | cy of the different Accounts tranſmitted to us con- 
3. Bp. Godwwix is no leſs miſtaken in ſuppoſing cerning theſe Conſecrations, ſeem to have led Bp. 
Cedulfe (as he calls him) appointed Biſhop of Cre- Godin into the above Miſtakes. — This appears 
Aton in gos; for, as above obſerv'd, he elſewhere to me, the moſt probable Solution of the Difficul- 

_ "ackno s the See for Devonſhire was at this ties with which this Enquiry is entangled ; but if 
Time fix'd at Taten ; it being not 'remov'd to any one having the Advantage of greater Helps 
_  Crediion till 5 Years after, when one Zaduſph or from authentic Records or Serie can better 

Fidulf was confecrated and appointed the firſt clear up this intricate Affair, and reconcile the 
Biſhop thereof. This Eaduph was probably the different and even contradictory Accounts of the 
| fame Perſon whom Bp. Godwin s Cedulf;, he Writers concerning it, it will doubtleſs be ac- 
perhaps finding him mentioned as the firſt Biſhop ceptable to all Enquirers into our Eceleſiaſtical 
of Crediton in the Copy of ſome Record, of which - Antiquities; and to none more ſo than myſelf, 
the Tranſcriber might have miſtaken Eabulpy for who would be thankful for the candid Correction 

Leidulx; and being conſecrated by Plegmund, the of any Miſtakes of my own, in relation to this, or 
me of ſuch Conſecration-might by.Goatwin's own an etl Subj: Ho Her TIT nt 

"Miſtake be fix'd in Ame gog inſtead of 910: For 1 | | 


of Davonsnins.” „ 


905, was Kenulphus, Kedulf, or Ceotulf, Biſhop of Dorebefter in Oxfordſhire 4, 
whom Bp. Goduin in one Place (tho he elfewhere contradicts it ſeems to 


have miſtaken for Eadulphbus, Eidulph, or as he calls him Cedulfe, the firſt 
Biſhop of Creditun, who was not conſecrated till 5 Years after. [See Note 6. 
Parag. 3. J- But to return to Tauro; Merſtan the Biſhop there, dying 
in 906, was ſucceeded” by Putta, who being ſlain by a or his Soldiers int 
910, the See: for DEVONSHIRE. was removed from thence to CAEDTTox. 
At which Time, the Biſhoprick of Winchef#er being alſo vacant by the Death 
of Denupbzxs the ny there, in 90%; =-- and a like. Vacancy happening in 
that of Sherborne, by the Death of Aſer the 2d abovementioned, in this me 
Year 910 and beſides theſe, a Biſhop being then likewiſe to be conſecra- 
ted for the Saut h Saxons (whofe See I fuppoſe was then at Selfeg in Sourthſex 
or Suſſex, fince removed to Chicheſter) ; --- and it being alſo abont this Tune 
determined to have a ſeparate Biſhop- for Wiltſhire: —— That theſt Vacancies 
might be ſupplied, the Archbiſhop {PT had again Five Bithops to. 
conſecrate; which Number 2 the fame with the former im 605, this, I 
imagine, might occaſion the confuſed Accounts we have of both Conſecrati- 
ons, which are by moſt Writers ſuppoſed to be One, and to be celebrated at 
the ſame Time; that for Wiltſhire excepted, which ſome place in 606, and. 
paſs over in Silence that of Aſer the 2d for Sherborne, finding another of that 
Name there, who (as before obſerv'd) died above Twenty, Years before; ſo 
that different Biſhops, of the ſame or ſimilar Names, have been confounded: 
with each other, as well as the Times of their Election, and the Sees to which 
they were appointed. And from a due Examination and Compariſon of Facts 
and Circumſtances, it ſeems apparent that the Five Biſhops thus conſecrated 
in 910, were, --- St. Frithflane for the See of Wincheſter ; Menſtan (the 
ſame that was ſlain by the Dares in 918) for Sherborne, which Dioceſe, as. 
Bp. Godwin obſerves, was now, by.the lg. win mo of a ſeparate Biſhop for 
Wiltſhire, reduced to the two Counties of Dorſet and Berks ; —— Eadulphis 
abovementioned, for DzrownsniRE, and his See now fix'd. at CREDITON;; mw 
Bernegus for Safes : — and e neg for Wiltſhire ; who, according to ſome;. 
had his See at N others will have it at Suning, and others at 
Milton, to which laſt Place it was ſoon. removed if not there at firſt. In 
this laſt- mention d See, there was a Succeſſion of 8 Biſhops, and of IT or 12 at 


„ Nos, ad ADDITIONS. 7 E 
4 The See of Dorcheſter had been ſome Years vacant whom the laſt was St. Remigins; who,. about the- 
when this Kenuf was appointed to it; after which, Year 1088, removed that See to Lincoln, — See 

it had a Succeſſion of 12 or 13 other Biſhops, of Willis's Cathedr, Vol. 2. P. 44, 45- | 


57 Godwin, p. 390. 
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| Sherborne from Werſtan incluſive, before Hermanus the laſt Biſhop of Milton; 


who being alſo. made Biſhop of Sherborne, theſe Two Sees were again united: 


But this their Union at Sherborne continued not long; for William the Con- 


queror (in whoſe Time Herman liv'd): ordering that the Biſhops ſhould be 
placed in the principal Cities of their reſpective Dioceſes, and Herman, being 
of an unſettled Temper, he, in purſuance of ſuch Order, removed to.Sa/ifbury, 
of which he became the firſt Biſhop, and there the See ſtill continues: He 
however thought fit to reſerve his Palace and Property at Sherborne,” as. a 
Place to which he might occaſionally retire; but from thenceforth it ceaſed 
to be a Biſhoprick. 5 The See of the Biſhops of Coxmarr: continued at 
Bodmin till A. D. 9815, when the Danes having burnt that Town, with the 
Cathedral and Biſhop's. Palace. there, the See was' removed from thence to 


St. Germaine g, where it continued till the Death of Britbewaldus or Burwold, | 


the 12th Biſhop, of Cornwall; after whoſe Death, which happened in or 
about A. D. 10447, his N ephey Levingus (or, as ſometimes call d, Levigus, 
and by Leland, Lewinus), the Tenth Biſhop of CxEDTrov and Twelfth of 


DkroxsHIRE, -- which See he had then held 12 or 1 3, if not 15 Vears, and with 


it the Biſhoprick of Worceſter in Cemmendam during the laſt 6 Vears of that 
Time ; being in great Favour and Credit with K. Canute, procured alſo the 


D nion f the Biſhoprick of Coxnars with that of DroxsgixE :. So that 


theſe two Counties (including alſo the Iſle of Lundy and the: Sciliy Iſles, as 
appertaining to them) became again ſubject to one and tlie ſame Biſhop, as 


they {till are, and had anciently been till the Year 905; but from that Time 


to the Death of Bp. Burwold, being 139 Years, Twelve Biſhops; had ſucceſ- 
PIE ie: as ee of amet, onze . 17 zt * Go rrp rages the 
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£ . king Ps 8 45 for the Removal of the See But it te from Holer, that be RON 
of the Corniſh Biſhops from Bodmin to St. Ger- about 3 Vears at/Credjton ; — and that both were 
maine 8, I follow) Dr. Porla/e; and the then Ra- under his Predeceſſor Loving #s,2 or 3 Years before 
- vages of the Danet in theſe Weſtern Parts 8 t "hay Death, appears from land; Who in his Iti- 


to confirm i it: If ſo, it happen d not in the Tin PH (P. 66. 3d. Edition)! has this Extract e 
of "Sidemannus Biſhop of Crediton, as ſu 1 5 hronico 17 8. ” 


5 vi. 
Holler but in that of Alavelſus the 1 Whic!k 8. E dw. Conf. Anno regni ſuo ſexto, Ponta 


EW Biſhops of Crediton are tranſpoſed 1 in his Ca- vero 10449. quidam Lewinus habuit iſtos | tres. 


talogue, as ma be hereafter, in its proper Place, _ E piſcopatus, Migornienſem, Cornubienſem, & Cri- 
made ſufficiently evident. * dienſem. Iſtoque mortuo, ſucceſlit ei Leofricus 
F Dr. Borlaſe fixes the Union of the Biſhopricks of „ ultimus Epiſcopus Cornubiez* & primus Exonie.”” 


Dewven and Cornwall in 1049; which ſuppoſes it Cornubie ſeems here ho t for Crid l 14 
N a Year of Leefricuss Removal to, Exeter : | "0, in ny. os be oy to be the Bip 9 


* 


3 Coker"s Dorſe 2 . p. 5 _ Mag. Br. ol 1. p. 574. e. Epit. 25 Diga. Monaſt. vol 1. boy Roe” 
| 59 Willis's Cathedr, vol. 2. b 637 in Force er, — 60 e MS, 
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others at Sf. Germaine s,) for whoſe Names ſee the Note g.===eLevingus cone 
tinued in the See of Cremiron, with Juriſdiction over both Counties, till his 


Death, which happened on 8 


the 23d of Mareb 1045-63“ and was ſuc- 


unday 
ceeded by Leefricus, then Lord Chancellor of Eng/and, who continued Biſhop 
of CREDITON about 4 Years; and then, (becauſe of the Ravages of Pyrates, 
who frequently landed, and pillaged the open Towns on and near the Sea 


Coaſts of Devon and Cornwall,) by the Intereſt of K. Edward the Confor. 


and 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


g Of the Corniſh Biſhops we know little more than 
their Names; for tho' Dr. ay 4 refers us to Hey- 
-  din's Help to Engliſh Hiſtory. for the Year of the 
Inſtallment of Ip, i yet the Account of them there 
given appears to be, in this reſpe&, as defective as 
the reſt ; no Dates of Inſtallments being there men- 


One only, whom he calls St. Patroc, and with 


- whom he begins his Lill; obſerving that he liv'd 


about the Year 850, which is near 200 Years be- 
fore the firſt of the Twelve Biſhops of Cornwall, 
uſually reckon'd as ſuch: But if Dr. Helis here 
means the noted St. Perrack, to whom divers 
Churches in Devos and Cornwall were dedicated, 


(as I think he muſt), and if there be any Founda- 


tion for 4 that he exerciſed Epiſcopal Ju- 
riſdĩction Foo” whilſt reſident there, —— 
Doctor is certainly miſtaken as to the Time, by up- 
wards of 300 Years; for St. Perrock firſt came into 
Cornwall in the Beginning of the 6th Century, 
Inſtead of the Middle of the Texth wherein he pla- 
does his St Patroc. And that there was no Saxon 
Biſhop of Cornwall till the Time of K. ard 
the Elaer, in gog, has been'obſerv'd by Dr. Sorlaſe, 


and appears from what has been already, ſaid on 


this Subject in the preceding Pages; tho' there 


doubtleſs were Brit; Biſhops in that County, as 
well as other Parts of this ifland, antecedent to the 


Saxen Converſion ; *nd as the Corniſb for a lon 
Time defended themſelves againſt the Saxons, an 
kept Poſſeſſion of their own Territory, they might 
have Bi long after that Converſion, tho not 
recorded. Wich reſpect to St. Perrock (who 
not to be confounded with St Patrick the Apoſtle 
of Jreland, tho” he alſo was in Cornwall in Anno 
432, and once afterwards, to convert the Druid 
| Prieſts as he had dene in yriand;) the Account 
given of him by Dr. Borigſ in his Antiquities of 


tioned, nor the Times of their Epiſcopacy, except 


Cormuwall, p. 338, may not be unacceptable to the 


Reader; nor will this Notice of him here be quite 


foreign to our Subject, ſince what was in his Time 
call'd Corawall included great Part of Deven, and 
we have ſome Churches in the latter dedicated to 


his Memory. St. Perrock was a Native of Cun- 
berland, and of the Royal Blood, but forſaking his 


Country, and the Right of Succeſſion, went into 
Ireland, then the r Weſtern Academy; for as 
the ſame Author obſeryes (P. 330), Treland from 
the Time of Saint Patrick, their Apoltle, began to 
be (or as others inſiſt, had before been) the Seat 
of every kind of Learning which the Chriſtian 


World was then acquainted with; and Perfons of 


the higheſt Rank not only deſerted Gentilifm but 
their Crowns too, and became Preachers, . 
St. Petrock having there ſpent 20 Years in the 
Study of 23 under the moſt eminent Maſ- 


ters, came into Cormwall in 518. He ſettled in a 


Monaſtery call'd before his Time Loderic and Laf- 
fenek, but from his Name (as ſome think) Perroc- 
flow, now Padfiow, — where he had ſeveral Diſ- 
ciples, illuſtrious for their Learning and Piety : 


And after paying 2 Viſit to Rome, he return'd into 
Cornwall, when 
cruel Diſpoſition, and probably a Heathen,) was 


endaurus (a Man of a ſavage and 


King; and having reſided and taught there near 
zi Years, died about A. D. 564, and was frit 
buried at Pad/ffow, and afterwards tranſlated to 
Bodmin Priory, dedicated to him. To this we 
may add, that Padfiow in Dzyov is alſo thought 


to have its Name from St. Petroci (not St. Pa- 


rich), its true Name being Petrock/iow, as well 
as the above - mentioned Pariſh of that Name in 


Cornwall..——— But leaving St. Petrect, I ſhall 


begin the following Liſt with Arbeſſban, the firſt 


Smron Biſhop of Cornwall, whoſe See was fix d at 


BISHOPS 


61 © 10, Cal, Apr. die dominics.” Heveden, Florentius, &c, 


1 * 
* 4 
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and with the Conſent of Pope Leo the gth,** procured the See to be removed 
from CREDIToN to EXETER, as a Place of greater Safety; where it ſtill re- 
mains, and may it long continue ---- In Succeſſion from this LRORcs, the 
laſt Biſhop of Cxeo1roy and firſt of Ex TER, --- (numbering Bp. Voyſey but 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


Once, 


BISHOPS oe CORNWALL. 


1. Aibelſtan I. conſecrated in 905.— In his Time, 


or not long after, Alpfius, Duke of Deron and 


CornwaLit, gave the Manor of Corgol in Corn- 


wwall to the Biſhops of this Dioceſe.—Beorl, Ant. 
Cornw. P- 410. : | 


We have no Account of the Times of 


2, Conan ' 
3. Ruydocus {| Conſecration or Inſtallment of theſe, or 
4. Alared I. f any 


5. Britbauin ] See. 


6. ZlIftan or Athelftlan II. He was one of the ſub- 
| this be, we find him in 


ſcribing Witneſſes to a Confirmation of the 
Charters of K. Edred and Edgar to the Abby of 
© Croyland, Anno 966; and again, by the Name of 


LEItan, to two Charters of the ſame K. Edgar | 


to the Abby of Ely in 970,—See Ingulphus, fol. 
Foz, and Appendix to Stevens's Monaſticon, p. 
71, 96, and 97. TA 5 8 a 


7. Walfas or Wolfus,—Whether it was in this Biſhop's | 


ime, or in that of his Succeſſor, that the Danes 


burnt and deſtroyed. Bodmin, and obliged the | 


Corniſb Biſhops to remove their See to St. Ger- 
maine s, I cannot 
it in 981 
8. Wonorus 
g. Wolocus | 
10. Stidio J enough to do any memorable Act; for 
| f the See was removed to St. Germaine's 


of the fucceeding Biſhops of this | 


determine.—Dr. Borla/e places 


N 


I have met with no Accounts of theſe | 
3 Biſhops : Perhaps they ſat not long | 


ot 
” 


in Wolfius's Time, we can allow only 14 Years 
for all Three, wiz. between 981 and 995. 


11. Faldred ] He is named Faldred, and diſtinguiſh- 


" Adelred | ed as Cornubienfis Epiſcapus, in a Char- 
„ ter of K. Erhelred to which he was a 
Aldred II.] Witnefs, in dev. Append. p. 118; 


there miſ. dated 985. which I ſuppoſe 
is a Preſs-fault, (anlefs we might ſuppoſe this 

Charter to be a forged one, as ſome ſuch are ſaid 
to have been; “) for the Biſhops therein named 
ſhew its true Date to be rather 995: However 
996 a ſubſcribing Wit⸗ 
| neſs to a Charter of the ſame King Erhelred, ' 

granted to the Monaſtery of St. Alban (ibid p. 
37) ; and again (p. 118) to another Charter of 


— 


q 


the ſame King Anno 988. 
12. Brithwold ] He (or a Biſhop of the ſame Name) 
'  cald alſo | appears to be Witneſs to a Char- 
Byrthwald \ter of K. Ethelred dated 1012, 
X contra&- | See Stev. App. p. 118; and again, 
98, to a Charter of K. Canute, 


edly Burwold I p. 
| | granting the Village of Dittune to 
the Monks of Ely, Anno 1022; which Date ſhews. 
| the Perſon meant here could not be Britbabold Bi- 
ſmop of Winchefter (as the former might poſſibly 
be) who died in 10155 ; nor Burawold Biſhop of 
Wells, who died about 1002 ; but our Brizhwold - 
or Burwoeld died in 1043 or 1044, and was the 


1 


laſt Biſhop of Cox NL as a ſeparate Dioceſe.“ 


® The Charter of 993 above referr'd to, has at firſt Sight ſome Appearance of Forgery ; but on a more: ſtrift Examination it appears 


otherwiſc, allowing the Date of 985 to be an Error of the Printer in putting 8 for 9. It has been indeed aſſerted, that ſome ſuch 
Charters have been forged ;. but none before K. Edgar's Time, and very few during bis or the ſubſequent Reigns till the Conqueſt : 


For ſuch Forgeries could hardly anſwer their End, unleſs the ſuppoſed Grantees had Poſſeſſion of, or ſome Shadow of Claim to, 


the Lands or Privileges pretentied to be thereby granted or conveyed; in which Caſe there may poſſibly be ſome few Inſtances of 
artful Contrivances to enlarge them: As when the Monks had either loft their old Charters by Fire os otherwiſe, or when they 
were by Age or Accident become partly illegible ; which might tempt them to ſupply their Defects from their Memory in counter- 
Feiting new ones, and perhaps to add. ſuch Clauſes as might be moſt for their Advantage. To this, it muſt be own'd, they had 


ſtronger Inducements about the Time of the Conqueſt; when they had everything to fear from the Tyranny of the Conqueror, 


and the Avidity of his rapacious Followers; and dreaded to be diſpoſſeſs'd of every Inch of Ground to which they could not ſhew 
a clear Title, nor ſupport their Claims by ſuch Grants 'ze the Normans (who underſtood not the Saxon Language, in which the 
| ſpurious ones of that Age are moſtly witten) might take to be genuine. But as Truth only is conſiſtent with itſelf, and they 
were no more dextrous or ſucceſsful in this kind of Forgery, than in the ſuperabundant Embelliſhments of their Legendary Stories, 


few, if any ſach ſpurious Charters, will bear a critical Examination without a Detection of the Fraud, 


®* merginal manuſcript Note by Mr. Auſtis on p. 451 of a Copy of Godzo. de Præſulibus (now in my Poſſeflion) mentions this Biſhop's 
being a ſubſcribing Witneſs, by the Name and Addition of Byrbrzwoldus Cor vinienſi, to a Grant by the ſame K. Canute of the Port 
of Sandwich to Canterbury, _ 1 ; | Ps : : 12 2 
| 62 Stev. Monaſt. v. 1. p. 38. 
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once, but not omitting his Cotemporary Coverdale, ) - the Right Rev. Dr. 
Jof Ross, the preſent Biſhop of this Dioceſe, is the 33d; —- the 65th 
from Werſtanus the firſt Biſhop of Tawron; --- and (from St. Birinus inclu- 
five) the 83d Biſhop ® that has had. Epiſcopal Juriſdiction over DEvonsniRe | 
fince the Converſion of the Engliſb Saxons to Chriſtianity.----A Catalogue of 

all theſe, with ſome Memoirs of their Tranſactions, will be hereafter inſert- 


ed; to which this General Account of them might ſerve as a proper Intro- 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. 


h Holter, or Brice in his Edition of Hoker's Catalogue, off (viz. on the 27th of December 1777), the print- 
has given Yoy/ey a new Number on his Reftoration ing it was deferr'd till I was enabled to compleat 
by Q. Mary; as if his having been twice Biſhop theſe ordinal Numbers reſpectively, by inſerting 
of Exeter could, without the Aid of a Bull (I mean in his ſtead the preſent Right Revd. Prelate who 
not a papal one, for ſach were not then pleadable ſucceeds him. VVV | 
here, at leaſt could not in this Caſe) be ſufficient | = TOTES 
do ſplit and diyide one and the ſame Man into Two k This General Number is not fo eaſily aſcertain'd 
Biſhops: For his Suſpenſion during the 2 Years in as one might, Srimd facie, imagine; the Succeſ- 
which Coverdale poſſeſs'd his See, or even ſuppofing . fion of Biſhops antecedent to the Conqueſt, being 
it a free and voluntary Reſignation of his, (as was embarraſs'd with many Difficulties. _ For Inſtance, 
pretended, to juſtify the Admiſſion of another,] if there were Two Biſhops of Sherberne of the Name 
+ tho? it deprived, and excluded him from the Ex- of Aſer or A/erius, as ſome have with great Pro- 
erciſe of Epiſcopal Authority in this Dioceſe, yet bability ſuppoſed, this will add One to the Gene- 
could not efface his Epiſcopal Character. Cover- ral Number as commonly reckon'd: But then, if 
dale however, tho' ſome have eſteemed him an In- Aibelgarus and Algarut, in ſome Catalogues reck- 
truder into a See not regularly vacated, yet he- on'd as the ad- and 3d Biſhops of Crediton, were 
ing conſecrated by Apb. Cranmer, and in conſe- only different Spellings of the ſame Name, and 
quence of his Mandate (wherein he ſuppoſes the meant one and the ſame Perſon, as ſeems to me 
See vacant : per liberam refignationem ee Vey- more than probable (the latter 8 only an Ab- 
fey; 2. See Ceurarer's Defence of Eng % Ordinati- breviature of Spelling, accommodated to the Sound 
nations, vol. 2. p. 484. where the Record is quo- of the former as rapidly pronounced; Toftances of 
| ted, and its Examination atteſted by NV. Webber © which frequently occur in the Saxon Writers], this, 
Chapter-Clerk, &c. of Exeter, Ab. 1725.) admit- of itſelf, will 4imini/> the ſame general Number by 
ted, and inftall'd or inthron'd as Biſhop of this One; but here becomes a Balance to the former 
See; and moreover acting as ſuch, in the Ordi- Addition, and fo gives the ſame Number of Bi- 
nation of Prieſts, &c. at divers Times; hag there= ſhops on the whole as is here eſtimated. — Again, 
fore an undoubted Claim to a Number and Place it will hereafter :appear evident, that Sidemannus 
in the Catalogue with the other Biſhops, whatever immediately ſücceeded that Biſhop of Crediton who 
_ ObjeRtion might then or ſince be ſtarted” againſt in Hoker's Liſt is diltinguiſh'd by the Name of Af. 
the Legality of his Appointment, with which we  «<uolaus the 1ſt ; tho? he introduces another, call'd 
are here unconcern d. Ie, berweeh them, making Sidemanzus the 
) oo I I oo: L,mnñmn bo wn JN COEEIITERNe Ho - . 
i The late Honble and Right Revd. FxrorrRicx Her has miſtakenly tranſpoſed- theſe two, (as has 
KeyyeL (a Subſcriber to, and an Encourager of been already mentioned in the Note > to pa. 80, 
this Work,) was, in the Draught of this Sheet for on the then Suppoſition that this would beſt recon- 
the Preſs, of which a Proof Copy had been alſo cile the manifeſt Inconſiſtencies in the Chronology 
taken, here mentioned as the 82d Biſhop to which of Hoker's Biſhops ;) or elſe, which on further Ex. 
© Devonſhire had been ſubject, and as being the 52d amination ſeems moſt probably the Caſe (but this 
in this See, of which he was the then preſent Poſ- is no Place for its Diſcuſſion), Awolfut is only 
- ſeflor ; but he dying before the Sheet was printed another Spelling of the former Name A//wvoldus, 
| ; : r Zi nnn „„ I 5 3 2.59 and 


> 
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duction, could it conveniently have Place here: But as the Biſhops of Cox - 
FALL will not regularly come into, but rather interrupt, that Catalogue, and 
yet are not wholly unconnected therewith, it was thought requiſite to con- 
clude our Account of them here; by adding the Lift of their Names before 
referr'd to, and other Particulars concerning them, in the Note g, ſubjoin'd 
to Pages 81 and 82. 8 „ 

_ Having taken this general View of the Church Hiſtory and Regulations of 
the Epiſcopate in the Kingdom of the Veſt Saxons, diſtinguiſhing the differ- 
ent Sees to which 47s County (then a principal Part of that Kingdom) was 
from Time to Time ſubjeR, let us now return once more to our Author 
Mr. R:/don, whoſe General Deſcription of this County we have here under- 
taken to review, and whoſe Steps we have hitherto follow'd in the Order and 
Arrangement of the ſeveral Subjects of his Obſervation in this introductory 
Part of his Work; in his reſpect till keeping 5¹t Track in View, as our or- 
dinary Guide, but in others reſerving the Liberty of frequent Deviations, and 
ſometimes wide Excurſions from it; to examine more minutely ſuch Objects 
occurring in our Way, as ſeem'd to invite Curioſity or claim Inquiſition, but 
of which he contented himſelf with a very ſlight and ſuperficial View : more 
diſtinctly inſpecting ſome, which he but tranſiently glanced at; and paying 
2 requiſite Attention to ſuch other Particulars, as either eſcaped his Notice, 
or were by him paſs'd by unregarded. The Additions and W 
| by Fr We VVV 
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and belongs to one and the ſame Perſon, tho” in 
Hoker's Catalogue ſuppoſed two diftinQ Biſhops. 


Now the Union of theſe, will of coarſe diminiſh 
the general Number before mentioned, if not ba- 
lanced by an Error of a contrary kind, viz. ſome 


Omiſſion to be ſupplied ; & ns a Knot in a Bulruſh 


requires no diligent Search, the ſame Liſt affords 


us a ſtriking DefeQ, to compenſate the Redund- 


ancy we have been retrenching : For, if Exdzothus, 
whom Her omits, be not the ſame with Aſnoldus, 
. . Whom he retains, * ſome, from a Similitude in 


the Sound of their Names, have ſuppoſed them to 
be, which without Proofs of the contrary, might 
have ſome Weight, 1 yk to be a different 
Perſon, and Succeſſor to the latter; then he the 
faid Eaduot bus ought to be reſtored to the Place 
from whence Hoter has ejected him. Maln/bury 
_ obſerves, that this Fadnorhus had another Name, 
being alſo call'd Ne; a Name that will not ſo 
much as Thyme to Alaoldus or to Eadnothus, yet as 


it might be ſuper- added to either, this affords no 


Note h. 


5 Argument againſt the Identity of the Perſons : 


But to remove all Doubts, this Alnoldus appears 


from the ſame Author, as well as Florilegus and 


Florentius, not only to he a diſtin& Perſon from 
Eaanoth, but his Name, as given by Hotter, no 
more than a corrupt Spelling of that of his'Prede- 
cellor Alfwoldus (or Elfaveld as Malmſbury calls him); 


there being no fewer than Three of that Name in 
the Crediton Liſt. Malmſbury indeed, or his Edi- 


tor, omits one of theſe Three (as Godwin has alſo 
done to a ſupplemental Tranſcript from him, 


p-. 454 of his Latin Edition, tho? withour quoting 


him); but gives that Name, as the others do, to 


Eadnorb's Predeceſſor, and *tis likely his ſuppoſed 


Omiſſion of the former is only chargeable on his 


\ Tranſcriber: So we may {till reckon 9 Bilkops of 


Crediton excluſive of gn: por From Legfricus 
downward, there is no Difficulty, nor Irregularity 
in the Succeſſion, except that Seu inter- 
Epiſcopate of Yqy/ey, for which ſee the 


which theſe required, wi 


of Drvonsnine. 
th the occaſional Notes and Obſemations they ſyg- 
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geſted, have now gradually ſwell'd this General Deſcription of his, to-fy]l 


Ten Sheets, which, if only copied from it in his own Words, would, in a 
Quarto Volume require ſcaree as many Pages; even ſupplying all that his 


Editor, Cur/l, lopt off from it, after he had detatch'd it from its original 


Place, to fit it for an Introduction to his Second Part, which he ſometimes 


made a ſeparate Volume: A Volume conſiſting wholly of the Scraps he had 
rejected in his firft, and theſe jumbled togethar without any regard to the 
Senſe or Connection, or regular References to the Places where he. 


were the 


; 


_ 


p g x %*- 2 


been 4 Taſk, leis troubleſome to the Writer, and 5. 


principal Motiyes to the preſent e 5 


 thery.in bis biss ; thus rendring the whole a mere hagling Piece of Fatgh- 
work, The Errors and Nonſenſe reſulting from this: 

cenary Editor, having long been attributed to, and wrongfully charg d on his 
injured Author, to do him Juſtice in this reſpect by reſtoring him wo himſelf. 


.andiftt of that mer- 


0 7 


and giving the Publick the Advantage of a more gorre& Edition of his Survgy. 


3349 4 


But it wopld have 
tþly more agreeable 5 
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ons of his MS$: (as he would perſuade his Readers 
in the Advertiſement which follows his Index), 


but to bis own arbitrary Diſtribution of the Shreds 


and Scraps which he 'taok from them, bas been 


already hinted in p. 5 


& 6, of the preſent Work; 


and is ſufficiently evident, not 5 the ge- 


ent ef 12 er 14 Ms Copies which I 


| have bad the laſpeRiion of, (from whence we way 


judge of the reit if any) in re 
| W e De from 


Concurrency in the Order and Diſpoſition of che 


r more 


Parts deſcribed ; excepting perhaps a. very few 


Tranſpoſitions, and thoſe of very little Moment, 
But 


at pndeniably fixes this Charge upon CQuril 


_ himſelf, and leaves no Room to aſcribe it to de- 


of it which we flill have, in that . more perfect 
* MS” which he owns he had of Mr. Hrisce, 
and which by the Favour of its F 


fective or diſcordant MSS, is the ocular Evidence 


in my Cuſtody, and is wWhofly of Prince's own 
| Hend-writing: ' Jachis MS are 81 is be fern the 


— Hooks and 


drawn, which ſeparate and di- 


| Ringaiſh-all C e Gleanings for his Fir Part ; 


which Lines and Marks m 
And drawn by himſelf (and not by Mr. Prince . 


- terwards), as being neceſſary Directions to his 


Printer; who could have no other Guide in print - 


& to their moſt 


rietor is now __. | 
the Trouble of, an preclude the frequent Inter- 


ruptions that would heaccaion'd by, 
ſome Hyndreds of other uch, w 


«his 
| ſtrated qn a differgat Plan from che ꝓreſant, will 
"got pam of ſp gang Remarks of this Sort. 


uſt have been fo made 


That this Confuſion was not owing to the Variati- jag as be did in the Gene Part, the Lines occur- 
ring Serve thoſe Gleanings which had been thys 


omitted in the Fig: For, in many of theſe he 
appears to hase begun, in the 2d Part, at the very 
Word where the Line mark'd in the former bad 
directed him to break off; tho in the Middle of a 
Sentence, and the Senſe incompleat; ſo that the 


duo Parts into which the Sentence Was chus divi- 
ded, were {however ugconnected with what im 


mediately precded or ſucceeded) ſeparately inſ 5 
ed e e ene or. i bons of 


| His Book; or if hoch qi theſe were homnd togerher 
In One Volume as they often were, thoſe dilacy- 
| ted Parts of the now unintefligible Sentence, were 
ſometimes placed 300 ar-eytn 350 der 


Zunder 


Pages , 
and without any Reference. _ Of this we on 


or two remarkable Inſtances in p. 61 0 
Pert, and p. 219 of his zd; and theſe are men- 
tion! d here, and the Cauſes of their, 


38 
faye 


* 


by him printed ſo particularly explain 9, to 
Notice of 
ne Hundred af other duch, Ahn they pcpr in 
our Extracts from & ſdan in the ſubſequent Parts of 


no- pro 
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the Reader, to have ſtruck out a more direct Road; ſtill keeping Riſdon's 
in Sight, but not ſo ſervilely ſteering the ſame Courſe unleſs happening to 
coincide with our own; and without being obliged every now-and-then to 
tack about, like a Mariner in unfavourable” Winds, in Conformity to bis 
defective, and in ſome reſpects inaccurate Chart. For ſome Inaccuracies and 
Defects it muſt be acknowledg'd to have, after the moſt careful Replacement 
of the widely-ſcatter'd Fragments into which Cur/l had torn it. To collect 
and reſtore theſe, was of itſelf a Taſk ſufficiently tedious ; it being as eaſy to 
'reſtore the various Patches of a Harlequin's Coat, to their original Connecti- 
on in the primitive Pieces from whence they were cut: But to graft in others, 
to ſupply original Pefects, and moreover to attempt Improvements upon the 
whole by Appendages to it, confiſtent with that Order and Regularity which 
we would with to preſerve,” muſt neceſſarily increaſe the Labour and Diffi- | 
culty; and cannot, after all, be expected to produce anything like a finiſhed 
Piece, but will at beſt betray Marks of jts antiquated' Dreſs, however fur- 
biſh'd up, and with whatever 'Dexterity contrived and accommodated to the 
Standard of faſhionable Taſte; eſpecially when the original Materials are ex- 
ceeded in Quantity by the ſupplementary ones; and theſe latter of fo different 
a Texture, as not to be eaſily interwoven in, or connected with the former, 
ſo as to avoid any apparent Incoherence of the new Cloth with the old Gar- 
ment.---The Experience of ſuch Inconveniencies as theſe, in regulating the 
Contents of the Ne Pages, is a ſufficient Inducement to avoid them in 
the ſubſequent Parts of this Work; and to ſhake off thoſe Fetters with which 
an Editor muſt inevitably be embarraſs'd by a too ſtrict Attachment to the 
Method of any old Author, in attempting to ſupply his Defe&s.---At preſent, 
however, we muſt continue our Review of what little remains of Riſaon's 
General Deſcription, in the Method we have hitherto adopted. We left him 
15 Pages back, giving ſome ſhort Hints concerning the Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment of this County; the Defects whereof required thoſe Corrections, Addi- 
tions, and Enlargements, which, with the Notes and Obſervations upon them, 
have ſo long detain'd, and hitherto confin'd us to that Subject; from whence, 
as Cornwall is united with Devonſhire in the ſame Dioceſe, ſo the Duchy of 
Cornwall being alſo connected with, and extending itſelf into ſome Parts of 
Devon, he proceeds to give ſome brief Account of that Duchy. But as all he 
ſays of it is little more than might be comprized in an Octavo Page, whereas 
it is here intended to give a more particular Account of it, with its Lands 
and Revenues, ſo far as they ariſe from, or relate to, the County of Devon ; 
as alſo of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Devonſhire Stannaries, which were 
once no inconfiderable Part of its Produce ;, and it appearing inconvenient to 
N : 3 OY interpolate 


— 


* 


| of DEVONSHIRE. | „ 
interpolate & diſtinguiſh (as in ſome of the foregoing Sheets) that little hic 
he has afforded us on this Subject, it may be ſufficient to recite the Subſtance 
of it in a Note, as we have done in p. 70 of this Book in reſpect to the 
Eccigfiaſtical Government of this County, and for the like Reaſon; fo that 
uninterrupted by further References to it, we may now proceed to ſuch Par- 
ticulars, as might other wiſẽ claim Notice relative to the ſaid Duchy. 


Tux Duchy. of Coxnw4Li, in the Senſe: now taken, is ſomewhat different 
from its antient Meaning: For Cornwall was indeed anciently reputed a 
Dukedom or Duchy; but then, v:z. in the Time of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and even till the Reign of King Atbelſtan, it included all that Part of Dzron- 
SHIRE Which was poſſeſs'd by the unconquer'd Britons to the Weſtward of 
Exeter. The ancient Dukes, or as ſometimes call'd Kings, of Cornwall, 
ſucceeded, as Governors and Commanders in theſe Weſtern Parts, to thoſe 
Kings, to whom the Britons, after they had been driven by the Saxons into 
Wales and Cornwall, including ſo much of Devonſhire as they ſtill retain'd, 
continued ſubject; and who, as Dr. Borlaſe tells uss, were ſometimes cho- 
fen out of Wales and ſometimes out of Cornwall; ruling in common over 
| both, and the Welſb and Corniſh continuing thus connected, till about A. D. 
689 ; when, on the Death of Cadwallader, the laſt ſole Monarch of the Bri- 
tons, Cornwall (which ſtill included ſome Part of Devon) having no longer 
a King, became a diſtin& Principality from thoſe into which Wales was then 
divided. But as each of [thoſe petty Governors in Wales ſtill aſſumed the 
Title of King in his own Diſtrict, the Carniſb and Devonian Britons ſeem 
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m The whole of what he ſays on this Subject is to depending before him, his Deciſion is final, 
the following Purport, viz. That whatever be- and without Appeal. However, in caſe of 
4 longs to the Duchy of Cornwall, as well within * Injury [by unjuſt Judgment in the Stannary 
«© this County as in Cormuall itſelf, is (by Pre- Courts], it muſt firſt be communicated to the 
« ſcription and Charters which he forbears to re- « Lords of the Council, and then to the Prince 


% cite) under the Government of an Officer call'd 
„ The High Seneſchal or Lord Warden of the 
« Stannaries of Devon & Cornwall; who, if there 
* be no Prince, is appointed by the King, and 


2 has all the Tinners dwelling in both Counties 


«« at his Command.” That his Authority is 


« gents and that the Tinners [by their Repre- 
464 jen 


tatives the Jurates or Stannators], with his 


4 Conſent, may and do make all Laws and Sta- 
«© tutes among themſelves, in all Matters relative 
< to the Tin-works: And in all ſuch Matters 


c gp King himſelf.“ He adds, that ** no Tin- - 


«« ner is to be muſter'd, fave only before the Lord 


% Warden or his Deputies ; and that they could 


46 ſin his Time] muſter Two or Three Thouſand 
4 Soldiers.“ Tbis is the Subſtance of Ri/Zon's 
brief Account of the Lord Warden's Juriſdiction ; 


of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 

more particularly, in the fuller Account of this 
Duchy which we here propoſe to ſubſtitute inſtead 
of lus: in our Text. <5; 7s 557 n; 22 
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alſo to have given theits the like Title; and fo they ate call'd in Dr. Borlaſe's 
Catalogue, p. 272: and 279, but perhaps might be more properly ſtyled 
Princes or Dukes of Danmmia. In Aifred s Time, the fame Author 
tells us, the Saxons appointing an Earl of Drvon, ſeem to have given him 
alſo the Title of Earl of Cornwall, tho Cornwall was not as yet ſubdued.” 
After which, ke mentions Aut as Dube of Devon & Cornwall in Anno 901, 
and elſewhere* as continuing ſuch, after goß; and Atbelſtan having, in 936, 
entirely conquer d the Corniſb, and driven them beyond the Tamar, the Au- 
thor gives the ſame Title (viz. of Duke of Devon and Cornwall) to Oragar 
Earl of Devon, and to Eadxiph his Son, who were Saxons, After this we meet 
with no more Dukes, but Sarl of Cornwall; of whom Condorur, alias Carus: 
{who according to Cambuen was the laſt Earl of Cornwall of the Royal Britiſb 
Blood), was diſplaced by Villam the Norman, to make Room for his half 
Brother Rowe 0 c 
Tov thus continued an Earldom, and its Earls, for the moſt part, 
of the Blood royal, for about 270 Years after the Norman Conqueſt. Among 
thoſe Earls, Richard King of the Romans and Brother to K. Henry III. was 
the moſt famous. He was created Earl of Cornwall in 1223; and in 1257 
elected & crown'd King of the Romans... He died in 1271, and (his eldeſt Son 
being ſlain in hid Return from Paigfine the Year before) was ſucceeded 
in the Earldom by his younger Son Banuad; who dying in 1300 (O. 1.) with- 
out Iſſue, this Earldom reverted to the Crown : On which K. Edward I. con- 
ferr d it on Prince Edward his Son, and He, when he became King, on his Mi» ' 
nion, Preys de Gaveffon; after whole Attainder, it again reverting to the Crown, 
was by K. Edward III. in 1328 beſtow'd on his Brother Jobn de Eltham. 
He dying at Berwick in Octobet 1336, the fame King Ezward III. in the 
11th Year of his Reign, on the gth of March following (being that Year the 
firſt Sunday in Lent), in the Parliament which begun on the 3d of that Month, 
vic. the Monday next after the Feaſt of St. Matitbias (not that of St. Marthew 
in September, for which many have miſtaken it“), was pleaſed to ere& this 
Earldom inte a Duchy; giving it to his eldeſt Son Edwerd, commonly called 
The Blatt Prince, and to his firſt-begotten Son, and Heir apparent of the 
| Crown of England, He had alio, on the ſame gth of March 1336-7, firſt 
e | JVC F333 £90212, 7 LEONE 
8 Lee dur Note under b. BY BT OW no 5 
f Pl. Antid. Of C. p. 373. This Earl Gen e 1090. Hitch, on Homefda y- Rb k, pa. Tz. 5 
66 See Srow's Annals in 10 Ed. 3. 8 5 33 
% Amopg schere Whb have been 144 tate this Error by their Inadwertegtet 6 Yite Tiftfntcren Vectevien Pub. ee and 
| S. Matthei in the Records (Wheteil e is generally put for &, Ad Main very efMy -AfiRukH for by a curſory 
: Reader), even Mr, Ruffbead has, probably from the ſame Cuuſt, Wrotigly!dited the Stat. 2 1 (Ede. 3. on Fepr. 27, 1337, 
inſtead of March 3, 1336-7, in his Edition of the Statutes at large, printed in 1763, p. 2213 al hough the Words — _ 


te poſt feſtum ſancti Mathie ** in his next Page (222), . in the Mandate-for Publication of an Article in this Statute, 
and referring to its Date, had they been attended to, might have prevented the Miſtake, | Fs 77 


- * 
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created him Earl of Chefter®"; and afterwards, in the 15th. Year of his Reign, 
he inveſted him in the Principality of Valet“; both which, together with the 
Duchy of Cornwall, have ever ſince been enjoyed by his Succeſſors, the eldeſt 

ſurviving Sons and Heirs apparent to our Kings. And it is here to be noted, 
that the eldeſt Son and Heir apparent of the King of Exg/and is Duke of 
Cornwall as ſoon as he is born; but he is not Prince of Wales but by ſpecial 
Creation and Inveſtiture. And in caſe of Failure of Sons and Heirs apparent 


to the Crown, this Dignity remains in Suſpenſe, till there be a Son and Heir 


apparent to enjoy it, to whom it devolves without any new Creation or In- 


veſtiture. : | | 26 
Tis remarkable, that this of Cornwall was the firſt erected Duchy in Eng- 
land: And thus the Title of Duke (Dux), which in its primary Uſe among 
the Romans was fr of the Ducal Office, denoting a military Command- - 
er, or the Leader of an Army, and afterwards given to the Governors of Pro- 
vinces ; having now acquired a more vague and indeterminate Significatian, — 
. Inſtead of being an Appellative of the Office inſeparable from its Duties, and 
no longer claimable than during the actual Exerciſe of the Authority and Ju- 
riſdiction annexed- to it, — was Bere (as it had been in France about 60 Years 
before) conſtituted an hereditary Dignity ; and fince, moſt commenly con- 
ferred and regarded as a mere Family Title of Honour. It has now indeed, 
beſides its other honorary Rights and Privileges, the Addition of the Name of 
ſome Place or Territory, over which the Duke at his Creation is titulatly 
advanc'd, whether poſſeſs:d of it or not: whereas, according to Cambden, 
our ancient Dukes (whom the Engiiſ̃ Saxons called Soldenmen), as well as 
the Counts, whoſe Title was ſometimes ſubſtituted for that of Duke, being 
only Names of Office, had ſeldom any Addition; unleſs accidently from the 
Places where they had in other reſpects a real Juriſdiction, as that of Filliam 
the Conqueror over Normandy, and other the like. But the Ducal Juriſ- 

dictions, with the Profits and Emoluments formerly appertaining to them, 
are now for the moſt Part merely nominal; tho' not fo in reſpect to the Du- 
chy of Cornwall, the Subject of our preſent Enquiry ; his having hitherto in 

a great meaſure preſerv'd its ancient Rights, Privileges, and Revenues; of 


which it is here propoſed to give ſome ſhort Account, and more particularly 


of ſuch as it derives from the County of Deven. In moſt others the ancient 

Government, Power and Authority of Dukes, with the Advantages incident 
to them as ſuch, are wholly diſcontinued, and no longer annex d to their Ti- 
tle. With us, however, this Dignity is generally conferr'd on Perſons of 


68 Sir J. Dodderidge's Antient and Modern Eflate of the Pr. of Wales, &c, p. 19 659. Lbid. p. 6. ex chorta creationis in 
Parliaments Anno 15. Kd, 3. 70 Git/ex's Campd. elxxil, &c, Ed. 1695. 3 
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honnuralle Deſcent, n Loyalty, or diſtinguiſhed Merit; and 8 


ing moreover a competent patrimonial Eſtate to ſupport it. They are, by 
Heralds and Conveyancers, ſtill ſtyled Princes; have the higheſt Rank among 
the Nobility, next to the Prince himſelf; and retain their Ducal Coronets. 
and. Robes, as permanent Marks of their * Sovereignty. ny Bit 


The Revenues of this Duchy of Cornwall, as diſtioguiſh'd by. Sir Fobn 
Dodderidge , are either Annual or Caſual. The former are, either the an- 
cient Revenues of the Lands given by the Charter of 11 Edw. 3d. --- or of 
Knights Fees and other Hereditaments in Cornwall, granted by other Letters 
Patents of the ſame King; --- or laſtly of Lands given to the ſaid Duchy, by 
Authority of Parliament, in lieu of others taken from it; but none of this 
laſt Claſs appear to belong to the County of Devon. 

Of the Revenues granted by Charter 11 Edw. zd. ariſing either from | 
| Lands, &c. in the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, or in other Counties, 
| It is here only requiſite to take Notice of thoſe in the County of Deron ; \ 

which are, --- 2 

1. The Fee-Farm of the city of Exeres, and of the Caſtle — i 

2. The Manor of Lydford with its eee We with the : Chaſe | 

of Dartmoor. | 
The Manor and Borough of Bradninch. 
TRE Water and River of Dartmouth." &; 
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n „ To theſe are added, among the Revenues of this meſne-Land, and not unaptly term'd 7 erra Regis, 
Duchy accounted for to e ee. in the 44th / 23 being held immediately of the King, and whol- 
Year of her Reign, of which the above-quoted Au- 

thor has given us the Particulars, — . The Ma- 

nor of £ Borough of South Teign (or as there 
1 South Teyng), yearly 10 C. 195. 7 l. 1. — 

But this appears not among the Devonſhire. Arti- 


The 


to the Crown (one Mill only excepted): Conſe - 
vently thoſe Rents were claimable by Q. Zliæa- 
th, as well as the Revenues of the Duchy of 
bel. there being then no Prince; and 3015 
in her Time apts uſually collected by 


cles in the Duchy-Receiver's Account of it for the 
ame Receiver, and accounted for at the ſame 


| 15th Year of Hen: 8. for which we are obliged to | 8 


ly conſiſting of Freeholds charg*d with Chief-Rents 


the ſame Author; nor ie it to be found among the 


Manors and Lands annex 'd to the Duchy as above, 


in lieu of ſach others as had been by the ſame 
Authority taken from it: Wherefore we may pre- 

ſume this Manor or e g of Seuth Tei 

lies partly in the Pari 

Norib- Boy) did not belong to 8 ſaid Duchy; 

at leaſt not originally, however its being account- 

ed for with it in Q. Elzabetb's Time may proba- 


. "bly have given Room for its being (as I am in- 


form'd it now is) ſo reputed. For we are aſſured, 
both by 2222 and Weftcor, that it is ancient De- 


(w ich c 
of Cbag ford, and partly in 


of its Courts, it is 


Time, might (however irregularly, and product- 
ive of future Miſtakes) be charg'd together in One, 


to avoid the Trouble of a ſeparate Account. 


Lat preſent take this Manor to be the ſame with 


that Hauer in Domeſday Book (for it mentions 
one or more Places beſides of the ſame Name) 
| which is found there under the Title of To erra re. 


7, (101 4. Col. 1.) of which more in its proper 


Place: For tho it be now a pp call'd the Ma- 


nor of South Teign, et in Deeds, and in the Style | 
Git I miſtake 2 denominated 
the Manor of Hampfton-Week j juxta South TW, 


& 9888875 and Modern Eftate of the Fr. _ On &c, 3, $3, 90, Ke. 
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The Caſual Hereditaments belonging to this Duchy, are - 1K, The 
Nomination and Choice of the Sheriff of Cornwall, in like manner as the 
King nominates and appoints the Sheriffs of moſt other Counties.--- 2. The 
Priſage and Cuſtom of all Wines brought into Corn; Ports, (by Charter da- 
ted 10 July, 16 Ed. 3.) and other Profits, Prerogatives, and Cuſtoms, in the 
County of Cornwall, needleſs to be enumerated here; thoſe only requiring 
our Notice which ariſe from that Part of the Duchy which belongs to the 
County of Dfrox, among which are, --- The Priſage and Cuſtom of Wines 
in the Port of Sutton, now call'd Plymouth (which Port is partly in the 
County of Devon;) Carta dat. 17. Marti, 11 E. 3.-=--- Free-Warren in all 
Lands belonging to the Duchy, whether in Devon or elſewhere : ----- Goods 
and Chattles of Felons and Fugitives, being Tenants. of the ſaid Duchy; 
Fines, Forfeitures, Amerciaments, &c. &c.----- Beſides all which, the Stan- 
naries, and Profits of the Coinage of Tin, within the ſaid Counties of Devon 
and Cornwall, belong to, and indeed produce at leaſt g Tenths of the whole 
Revenue of this Duchy... | 1 VVVVÿ² 
_ *Tis needleſs here, to be very particular in our Enquiries into the obvious 
Advantages the ancient Britons muſt have derived from this primary Branch 
of their foreign Trade. That the Tin Mines of Dzrox and Cox L have 
been from the higheſt Antiquity regarded as the chief Fountains of Riches, 
as well to their Proprietors, as to thoſe mercantile People with whom Tin 
was held in little leſs Eſteem than Silver itſelf, and who could then meet 
with it no-where elſe, (at leaſt, in ſuch Quantities as. could anſwer the great 
Demand for it,) - will admit of no Diſpute. It were therefore ſuperfluous 
to enlarge on the Advantages and Importance of a Trade, by which the whole 
World has been, from the earlieſt Ages, almoſt wholly tupplied, with this 
uſeful Metal from hence: But it may not be unacceptable to ſome Readers, 
nor altogether digreſſive from our preſent Subject, to take ſome Notice when 
and by whom this Trade with our ancient Danmonii for their Tin was firſt. 
introduced; and how it ſucceſſively continued to be, and ſtill is, the ſtaple 
Commodity of the Weſtern, Parts of the Country they poſſeſs d. This 
valuable Article of Commerce was a principal Object of the firſt bold Adven- 
turers on long Sea. Voyages, the Phænicians; who being originally Candan- 
| tes expell'd from their Country by Jaſbus, and eſcaping his Sword, firſt ſet- 
tled at Sidon, Tyre, and Ptolemais, on the Syrian Coaſt, and laſtly at Carthage 
on the African; where early addicting themſelves to Traffick, and having on 
the Afatic Coaſt little Terra firma left them to improve, but availing them- 
ſelves of the Conveniency of its Ports for foreign Commerce, they diligently 
and ſueceſsfully applied themſelves to it; and by their Aſſiduity in it, ſoon 
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rais d and augmented their national Importance by a numerous Fleet; acquir- 
ed an unrival'd Dominion at Sea; ſent out conſiderable Colonies, and much 
enlargd and extended their territorial Poſſeſſions and Juriſdiction in Africa 
and elſewhere: And having moreover acquired that ſuperior Skill, Which 
would naturally reſult from their Experience in Naval Affairs, and being ever 
ſolicitous to extend and improve their Trade, were embolden'd to adventure, 
in Search of unknown Emporia, beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and accord 
ingly found their Way hither. Navigation however, was then (and indeed 
for near 2000 Years after) no more than Coaſting ; When, notwithſtanding 
_ thoſe Improvements in it which, *tis ſaid, their Proficiency in Aſtronomy 
enabled the Phænicians to make, and tho''this gave them the Advantage 
having now-and- then a Load-ſtar as an auxiliary Guide, the beſt-condudted 
Ship could net long lofe Sight of Land without imminent Danger: And 
_ Conſequently ſuch a diſtant Voyage from either of the Potts abovementioned, 
(guided chiefly by Obſervations of Land- Objects on Anown'Coaſts, and the 
irregular Curves and Indentings of un&nown ones; and render d tedious b 
the zig-zag Path occaſiened by the Doublings and Turnings of numerous 
Creeks and Capes) muſt have required 'much longer Time, and beſides fre- 
quent Riſks of Shipwreck, have been attended with infinitely more Difficul- 
ties and Impediments, than could now be expected in circumnavigating the 
whole Globe. But no Dangers could deter the Phenicians from taking the 
'requifite Steps to the Diſcovery ef ſome inew Acquifition in Commeree; nor 
were they Teſs careful to ſecure it when obtain d. 50 lucrative a Trade as 
that in Yun prov'd to be, they accordingly took proper Meaſures to monopo- 
lize, and for many Ages entirely engroſs d it to themſelves; as indeed they 
did moſt others, inſomuch that, in the Sacred Writings, the Word e a 
-Canaanite, is frequently uſed to ſignify a Merchant, and is ſo render d by our 
Tranflators. Their Anceſtors, at their Expulſion from Canaan, ſpeaking 
the ſame Hebrew or Canaanitiſih Language with their Invaders, this, with no 
n Corruptions or Variations from its Original than are common to all 
living Languages, and found in the Syriac and other Dialects of the Hebrew, 
appears alſo to have been preſerv d in the Punic; not only till after 9 7 
5 NOTES and ADDITIONS. GS. 
e Theſe Pillats or Columns, äecofding to Srabe, polite one Calpe ; a Name which tis (aid it Kill 
Pier, and others, Were ſet apcen te high Hill | retains; bat the Towu, or Gnunz/s Port tiere, o 


lunieſe the Hills themſelves were the: Pillarsſaſ- callid, and as ſuch taken Notice of by Strabo, i 
_ ._cribed'to Hercrlet, as- Pliny ſuppoſes), ſituate op- thought to be no other than our Gibraltar, Theſe 
_ Ipblits to each other, Un Ster Side of che Frmum Pillars, ſome ſay, had the Taſcription No plur A?, 
Freu, or whit: we now tall the [Straits of 26 Mit tho Limits of - Europe,” and of the then 
Gibraltar. Of theſe Hills or Mountains, that on +known. World itſellif. 8 85 
"the African Coaſt was denominated Ayla; its op- | 8 | 
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> This Oration or Pra rayer has much e . 
Criticks, and various bave been the Attempts to 
| ain it. Some have fancied i Whole to be 
Funic, and not only ealld in the Aſiſtance of its 
maternal Hebreso to inter s the firſt Ten Lines, 
but preſs d it into the like Service (not without 
ſome Violence): to wouch for a conjecturel Senſe | 
of the latter Part alſo. . But thoſe ſeem to be moſt 
in the night, who ſuppoſe the Puxic to end with 
the Words, moncor (or, as ſome MSS read, moxchot 
onto Mm; and the Remainder, tho uſual- 
1 with, and as making a Part of it, to 


in the ancient Lybic Tongue ; which ſeems-in- 


S N 11800 


00S | 
ctians; till at len 12 Han, 5 eee 
Sekte interprets F panda Rebukes, and 
Latin as 


(covers to them both, that 


ell as themſelves: All re with what follows 


. - thereon, in its Repreſentation on the Stage, 
' thoſe who underſtood both Latin and Pune, mu 
have exhibited a Rlerſot 


god laughable Scene. 

What has help'd tofperplex the Commentators on 
- this Part of the Comedy, was the itrary Divi- 
es, 3h _ T canſeriber ior Editor, who finding 
er Writings of the Ancients, Indi- 
ordg, took dpon him to coin a3 2 
3 of itas he could; and di 


Seed 10 baue ſome Affvity with: it, am tho 2 J 5 Pie etamorphos)d (it i. 77 
dead. Langugge whoſe Conſtruction and Idiom has =— Gies Na this re NED hs 
" HE 1200 loſt, and its true Meaning now himſelf, wy fel ſome Syllables 4871 
haps: utterly aninveſtigable, This F ent pf e . His Mn — | 
ts 'bowever-cocrupted-by ignorant Copyilts, ſhews. «conſiſtent and nonſenſical Interpretation. Buc 
evident Marks of its deing much to the ſame all this ig wandering too far from our proper Sub- 
Purport. with the former. In fort, \Hanno is in- jelt, into another oothar — ſame may e 
_ \ weducithas invoking the Gods and -G 4780 ef m1 pted,. en here in a Nate; Ne 
5 the City at-which he was newly arriv lor- _ may al rd ſame Hints to critical aquirera, art 
| ing Succeſs in his Search for bis long“ Lon ela- [barter Nluſtration of fuch a Relique of Atquity 
tive, firſt} in his aum Language: the Canhaginian | arne comic et has thus preſer i d, is An 
or Eunic; next in the African Language of the tis 22 d. will forgive this unintended R | 
| -ble m "Devin and Cornwall to — wad 
— 


1 his Neighbours ; and laftly in 4 
ag the Lasguage of the Country he was vow | 


| in 5 Ae, if he dec ir ſome of their e. | 


ht better underſtand, or more favourably 1. 

d to his Addreſſes in one Language 
: — — Several;PunicWords are alſo ed 
| "Ranks Dialogue between;him and Milphia i \the - 
"ſubſequent Scene, which the Annotators on Plautus 
have generally paſs'd over unexplain'd, however 
neceſſary to render the whole more intelligible. Pe- 
it indeed hath attempted it, but with what Succeſs. 
be diſputed ; and'- y ey it mi 
5 Aiffcule Taſk to correct is Miſtakes, if they are 
ſfuch. By this, | a Reader: might che better judge 


, . of the Dramatic Taſte of thoſe Times, and of the 


Humour then S in che real or; aH ed 
Blunders and hio ; Who from an im- 


70 For Remembrance: 25 Tongue he had on! 
A from 4 Mother or a Nurſe: in hie Childh 
tends to l to his Maſter Aperafhrclerabe 
_ "Anfiwers''6of Ham in che ſame wee ho 
8 e in one Which, for anything had. yet 
appear d, might be to him —— 


his Meaning by Latin Words of ſimilar 2 ; 1 
and * bis Maſter by their fanciful Con- 


bebe 


; len —— Hause into a a 

in de- ei kignapp'd Nephew and Da 
ters. — — Such 5 ſomet 8 > 
| conduce'to give u 


ve Excur 


5 and . 
it ay 18 . pen een 
15 Hp 
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SubjeA, and Sos Tediouſnef of . | 
; Ling on in the ſame dull Track: And ſuch a va- 
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— ae «thay: ors one 
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600 Years after; when,  tho' Old Carthage itſelf had been long before de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans, and when: rebuilt (ſoon after that Deſtruction) by 
Gracchus, poſſeſs d by a Colony of no leſs than 6000 Roman Citizens ſent 
thither, yet the Language of the old Inhabitants. there, and in its Neighbour- 
hood, ſtill continued Hebræan. For this we have the Teſtimony of St. Au- 
guſtine Biſhop of Hippo (a Town on the ſame African Coaſt), who could not 
be miſtaken in this Matter, as many of the Chriſtians. there under his. Care 
ſtill poke Punic, Wherefore we may well acquieſce in the Opinion of Dr. 
Borlaſe and others, that the Greek Word raxinge- ſignifying Stannum or Tin, 
is of Oriental Derivation. ' Accordingly we find dp, ep and weep, Words 
of the ſame Sound (the Greeks only adding as uſual their own Termination), 
have in Chaldee the fame Signification. | a Caſtel's Heptaglot in op.] And 
it ſeems evident beyond a Doubt, that the Greets borrow d this Appellation 
of Tin, as well as its Uſe, from the Phænicians: For we have unqueſtion- 
able Evidence that the Iflands from whence they procured it, as Dr. Borlaſe | 
has obſerv'd,”*. were call'd Gaffterides (from the Tin they yielded) long be- 


* 


fore the Greeks either traded thither, or knew where thoſe Tin-Iſlands lay. 
Hence the Doctor infers, in Oppoſition to Bochart, the great Improbability 
that the Greeks ſhould give Names to Iflands they knew not where to find: 
But I imagine we may compaund this Matter between him and Bocbart, 
by admitting that the Greets having receiv d and adopted the Phænician Name 
of the Metal itſelf (for ſurely the dubious and meretricious Origin from 
whence ſome have fancied | Kawings. deducible, muſt give Place to a more ob- 
viouſly legitimate one, with which the oriental Languages may ſupply us); 
and having moreover ſome-how learnt from the Phameans that"they had it 
from-a Plurality of; Iſlands in ſome very far diſtant Part of the World, tho 
the Place here, Was as yet à Secret which its Diſcoverers prudently reſerw d 
to themlelyes; would ef courſe call theſe: Unknown Illands wat, or che 
So td ß 
a8 © NOTES and AD DIT I Nenn b . 54 et 
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4 K ATTTT RO — Att. % — + 3'zxawa, Quantity of Sulphur, they have in Reality ſo fit- 
i mertirix, àrgentum 3 etur: & non ;eft; *” tile of the Silver in their Compoſition (Quick: ſilver 
', 1Roberiſ. Tbeſaurl Gr. Lingus, in verbis: ut to perhaps excepted), that they cannot ſo cafily aſ- 
the former he preſixes a 2. This Quality ſume the Appearance of it, as to deceive: even a 
of Tin, to appear like Silver without being really ſo, common Spectator. Their French Plate is general- 
ſeems not ſo much the Characteriſtick of a Proſti- ly diſcernible thro! the thin · ſpread Calx; and if we 
tute, as of .a Birmingham Shilling. Tin, ſay the may truſt thoſe ho have made the Experiment, an 
Chemiſts, could it be perfectly purified from its Abraſion of that Nigmentum albidum from whence they 
Sulphur, would be Silber indeed : But: tho*:we borro a coſmetic Beauty; Would not fail io exhibit 
ma allow thoſe Ladies of Pleaſure a competent - aniocular Demonſtration, of their natural Bronze. p 
h 3B HSC olive im” RAS TOR to 7207 nitgl dais aid 
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That theſe Cotierides (where: the Phænicians barter d their Sal t, with their 
- Braſs and Earthen: Wares?” for this precious Metal, whoſe Uſes ſoon render d 
it a much more valuable Commodity than the Lead and the Skins which they 
alſo obtain d from the Britons) included not only the Hlleb or Scilly-Iflands, 
but alſo thoſe Parts of Devon and Cornwall which were productive of Tin, 
and then taken to be Iſlands alſo, needs not any other or more ſatisfactory 
Evidence than has deen produced bu Dr. n and other Writers on the 
Sub ect. 5 
Tbeſe Il Ilands the Phanicidni were very: careful to once Feoms the Greats 
and all others; but whether they might give Tin the Denomination before 
mentioned, from Words which in their own (originally Hebrem) Language 
were expreſſive of, and this with a particle to, that Concealment, 
may admit of ſome Doubt: We may however obſerve, that whatever induced 
them to diſtinguiſh it by ſuch a Name, its Sound ſeems to refer us to ſome- 
thing ſecreted;' For (if I may hazard a Conjecture of my own) we' may ſup- 
poſe it form'd from n (Participle ; "05 Tetus; See Eſt za. 1.) which ſigni 
Bidden, cb ver d, ot concealed; and vn which not only 8gnißen e but 
alſo Abundance, Redundance, Riches, Emolument, Gain or Profit : Or if vn; be 
form'd from the Root vn, it may fignify the commercial Negociations and Re- 
ſearches of the cn or principal Merchants, as the Word ſometimes denotes.“ 
And indeed whilſt thoſe univerfal Traders engroſsd the Merchandiſe of Tin 
to themſelves, ſuppoſing no other Circumſtance were therein alluded to, they 
might well call it woo or pieo conceal d Riches, or Profit by conceal d Com- 
merce: And hence might be deduced the Greek k, as well as the CBaldee 
Words for Tin before mentioned, only in the latter changing the > for p, 
and n for v, which in ſuch Derivations are frequently commutable; the two 
former differing in Pronunciation no otherwiſe 8 our * and V and the | 7 
two latter than the T' and e of the Greets. is oo 
That the Greeks had the Je of Tin, and edel this Word to expreſs it; | 1 
before the Time of Homer, i is evident from his mentioning it, more than once, 
among the Metals uſed in the Fabrication of Acbiller's Shield, and alſo in the 
Greaves for his Legs: But that they were wholly unacquainted with the 8i- 
tuation of the Iſlands that ths it, for us Years ter Homer's Time, is 
NOTES and ADDITIONS. 
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as evident from Herodotus ; who wrote about 440 Years before the Birth of 
our Saviour, and who confeſſes his Ignorance of the Iſlands call'd Cofiterides 
ſrom whence their Fin eame?; bat ſuppoſes. it brought to them (as he ſays 
Ainber alſo was) from the Extremities or remoteſt Parts of Europe. From 

this Conjecture of | Herodotus. concerning them, we may however infer 
that theſe Caſſiterides had been diſcover'd and traded to, ſome Time, tho not 
how long, before he wrote; but it doth not juſtify, Mr. Carte's Suppoſition 
that this Trade of the Pbæniciant with the Britons for Tin, was not till bat 
Age; he fixing it ſo low as 450 Years before Chriſt : For nothing in Hero- 
dotus prechudes any other Evidence that may be adduced, in. Support of the 
Opinion of thoſe. who would have it to be much earlier. On the other Hand, 
we muſt not top haſtily conclude: from the Antiquity of the Greek Word 
keys. and its Phœnician of Oriental Derivation, that the Phænicians had it 
from our Caffiterides ſo early as the Days of Homer. This would carry it ſo 
far back as the Age in which, if the Rev. Mr. #4:tater miſtakes not, this. 
Iſland was firſt peopled; when its Surface affording ſufficient for the Subſiſt- 
ence of its new Inhabitants, we cannot ſuppole they were immediately inqui- 
 fifive after ſubterraficous Treaſures. But whenever it was peopled or its Lin- 


Mines firſt diſcover'd, the ſuppos d Etymology of a Word, however probable 


it may be, is not of itſelf a ſufficient Foundation for fixing the Commence- 
ment of that Trade. That the Greets. had this Word from the Hebræan 
Language of the Pharnicians (as they certainly borrow'd many others from the 
Hebrew and its Didle&ts) may ſtill be allow d but this might be long before 
the Phencians traded with the Britons. It cannot be ſaid that the Metal fo 
denominated had not been before diſcover'd elſewhere ; tho' perhaps in ſmal- 
ler Quantities, and mix d with the Ores of other Metals. Tix (or, as ſome ex- 
plain it, a white Sort. of Lead ſo call d) is mentioned, by Moſes in Num. 31. 22. 
among the Spoils taken from the Miatanites by thoſe whom he ſent. to invade 
and extirpate them, 500 Years before Homer's Time. The original Word 
for it, is here , from vm to divide or ſeparate; and tis ſuppos'd to be fo 
call d, from-its eaſy Separution from other Ores by Fuſion; it being ſooner 
melted than the Silver, &e. with which it was found mix d“: And ; 
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he concludes there muſt have been, in theſe ex- 


— 


(ho propheſied near 700 Years after Moſes, and about 100 Years after the 
Foundation of Carthage) expreſſes it by the ſame Word, and alludes to the 
fame Operation (See Jai. 1. 25.) . From whence this was in thoſe early 

Times procured, appears not; but where- ever to be had, we may preſume 
the Pbænicians (whoſe mercantile Spirit and unwearied Attention to Traffick, 
ſuffer d no valuable and acceſſible Object of it to eſcape them, and whoſe na- 
val Advantages conduced to give them the Command of, and enabled them 
to preſerve and ſecure it when acquired ;) would not fail to make it an Article 
of their Commerce, and, if poſſible, to engroſs it by concealing the Places 
whence they obtained it; tho theſe might not be ſo eaſily ſecreted from other 
Nations as the Caſſiterides, from their detach'd Situation, afterwards were.— 
Or perhaps the Phenicians might give Tin the Name of ds (as it ſeems 
moſt probable they did) not from the then Concealment of the Country that 
produced it, but from its being long Sidaen and concealed in the Earth; 
c untill by Man's audacious Labour won, and after many an Experiment 
to acquire the proper Methods of pulverizing the Ore, waſhing, cleanfing, 
and refining it, it at length became a merehantable Commodity, and for ma- 


ny Purpoſes an uſeful Subſtitute for Silver. 
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t This mimic Silver was much eſteem'd by the An- 


. cients, who properly judg'd of its Value from its 


Uſes and its Beauty: Whence we may infer, they 


were Strangers to the capricious Taſte of ſome 
Moderns, who fancy their Tables and Beaufeats 
more elegantly adorn'd by the far-fetch'd and dear- 
bought Manufactures of the Chingſe, than by the 
more uſeful and convenient but much leſs expen- 


their Purchaſe to the Support of their poor Neigh- 
bours, can expect no ee with thoſe, who 
prefer a Collection of China even to the moſt ſu- 
perb Services of well-wrought Plate: Deſpifing 
the curious Workmanſhip of the latter, which ſu- 


peradds new Beauties to its native Luſtre; but 


admiring the moiſt and ſoapy Gloſs of-the former, 


and charm'd with its Deformities and Blemiſnes; 
eſpecially if it be (as it commonly is) ſtaind and 
disfigur'd by the clumſy Drawings of unnatural 

M.-ocnſters and Pagods, whoſe Uglineſſes the more 

forcibly ſtrike the offended Eye by the Vividity of 
their Colours, and the Reflection of a ſort of hor- 
rible Glare from the Eyes and Scales of Serpents - 
and Dragons depieted on the vitrified, Surface. 


dities, and pre 


our Yeomanry awkardly api 


But Faſhion gives. a Sanction to the greateſt Abſur- 

ely communicates its Infecti- 
reat Vulgar to the little. Hence 
the Gentry, no 
longer, like their frugal Anceſtors, confine their 
Solicitude to ſatisfy the Demands of Neeeſſity and 
Conveniency ; but laviſh the advanc'd Income of 


on from the 


| their Farms (acquired by the greater Dearth of 
ive Utenſils that might be had for the ſame Pur- | 
poſes nearer home. Theſe, however conducive _ 


their Produce, and too often from the un 

Toll of their half-paid and half-ftarv'd Labourers) 
to obtain a Share in the Vanities, and Follies of 
their Superiors: Sacrificing ſolid” Advantages to 
empty Trifles and uſeleſs Baubles ; and common 


Prudence to the ridicutous AﬀeRation of a falſe 


tho? faſhionable Taſte. The capacious Tankard 
of double-rack'd Cyder, or wholeſome tho* home- 


brew'd October Beer, improved by the Addition 


of a nut- brown Toaſt, with which, and perhaps 
a broil'd Raſher-or a Steale of hung Beef, the hoſ- 
itable Franklin of the laſt: Century could regale 
Pimſelf, his Neighboars and Friends, are now 
rejected for a compleat Set of Tea-tackle and a 


Sagar- loaf; the Bounties of Ceres and Pomona un- 
dervalued; and the diſpiriting Infuſon of the 
| Leaves of an Ffatic;Shrub, preferr'd to the exhi- 


lerating 
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Whether the Tin which had been found before Strabo's Time“ in that 
Weſtern Part of the preſent Pera then poſſeſſed by the Drangi, had been 
diſcover d ſo early as the Days of Moſes, may be queſtion d: If it were, we 
may preſume, that neither their Neighbours the Cha/deans, from among whom 
Abraham emigrated, nor the Canaanites, with whom he long ſojourned and 
might communicate it to them, could long remain ignorant of it. From 
Abraham alſo, the Canaanites might acquire (as Joſephus ſays the Ægyptians 
did, during his Abode with them) the Rudiments of Arithmetick, and that 
Skill in Aſtronomy, by which the Cha/deans were primarily diſtinguiſh'd,: and 
in which the Sidonians, Tyrians, and the other Deſcendants from thoſe Ca- 
naanites, afterwards became ſo famous, that Strabo ſuppoſes the Phenicians 
the original Inventors of it.“ To this, however, their Claim will not be 
allow'd: But a trading People, thus early inſtructed in Sciences ſo ſubſervi- 
ent to. their Purpoſes in regulating their Commerce, and conducive 'to the 
Security of their Navigation to the remoteſt Parts, would not be negligent to 
cultivate and improve them, as neceſſary Steps to the Extenſion of that Com- 
merce, and the Augmentation of the Advantages thence derived. But how-. 
ever this were, or by what Means ſoever they acquired the Knowledge.of 
them, we may be aſſured the Produce of Mines, whether of Tin or other 
Metals, where-ever diſcover'd, would not be diſregarded by them; nor the 
Proceſs of refining and rendering them marketable, long remain a Secret to 
them. In ſhort, we cannot doubt but that the Methods of digging for, re- 
fining and manufacturing of Tin, muſt have been known and practiſed by the 
Pbænicians, or thoſe with whom they traded, before they knew of the Devon- 
hire or Corniſh Mines. And the ancient Britons muſt alſo have previouſly 
* diſcover'd and wrought thoſe laſt- mentioned Mines (as we learn from Dzodo- 
rus they did), and been acquainted with the Uſes of Tin, before they ſup- 
plied any foreign Merchants therewith ; otherwiſe how ſhould any, who had 
been hitherto utter Strangers to them, 'on their firſt Arrival on their Coaſts, 
know that they had any, or think of eſtabliſhing a Trade with them for it? 


| „ But 
as ENOTES and ADDITIONS: 
lerating e . derived from the red - ſtreak Ap- Cutlers. But glazed Earthen Plates muſt now 
ple tree or the Barley Mow. The glittering Rows dull the Edges of our Knives; and the Country 
of Plates and Platters which of yore adorn'd the Squire to keep a Step higher than his neighbour- 
Dreſſer and Shelves of the neat and oeconomic ing Farmers, to pleaſe his modiſh Madam, and 
_  Houſe-wife, give Place to frangible Earthen Diſh- eſcape being cenſur'd as a taſteleſs Churl, muſt - 
es and Saucers, leſs fit for their Purpoſes than 45 er the Brittleneſs and Frailty of Dręſden Porce- 
even the Wooden Frenchers in Uſe before the lain to the Solidity and Permanence of Danmonian 
Neglect to cultivate and preſerve our Timber Pewter. f . ' FFT as 
7 "made more Work for the Miners, Pewterers, and „„ 5 
: A Vide Strabo Lib. 1... N Antiq. udaic.. Lib. I. cap. 9. ; Strab, Lib, 16. 
Cheats: (ox. 3 Bid, Sicul, Lib. 6, ef. 5 & r 
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- But the Mines of Bætica and Lufitania”, which, as we learn from Strabo, 
among other the moſt valuable Metals, produced ſome Tin *', after the Tyrians 
had ventur'd beyond the Straits of Hercules (i. e. of Gibraltar) and ſettled a 
Colony at Gades or Gadir, a ſmall Iſland on the Coaſt of Old Spain, and built 
a City there, now: call'd C2diz*, were doubtleſs the Objects of Phoenician 
Commerce prior to any Importations of Tin from more diftant Parts. This 
Tyrian or Phænician Settlement at Gades, ſeems agreed to have been very ear- 
Iv. For, if we may rely upon Velleius Paterculus, they had built Utica on 
the African Coaſt, and Gades on that of Spain, not much above 80 Years af- 
ter the Trajan War ; which (unleſs we might ſuppoſe, with Sir aac Neuton, 
to ſave the Credit of Virgil and free him from the Charge of an Anachroniſm 
in bringing Dido and Aneas together, that the ancient Chronologers antici- 
pated the Capture of Troy hy near 3 Centuries; of which, however, the Evi- 
dence adduced ſeems far from ſatisfactory), was about 1100 Years before the 1 
Chriſtian Ara. Strabo alſo aſſerts, that the Phænicians were poſſeſs d of the 
beſt Parts of Spain and Africa, meaning perhaps the Parts moſt beneficial 
for Commerce in both; and among thoſe of. Spain, that of Bætica muſt be 
underſtood as the principal, as being in Strabo's Time the moſt fertile and 
| beſt conſtituted of all the Roman Colonies there. The Authority of Yelletus 
for the Antiquity of thoſe Colonies-at Gades and Utica, might be further cor- 
roborated by the collateral-Evidence of other conſiſtent Circumſtances need- 
leſs to mention here. But tho Gages (with which we are here more particu- 
larly concern'd) were thus early planted by the Phznicians from Tyre, we muſt 
ſuppoſe it ſome Time after their firſt Arrival there before the Infant Co- 
lony could gain any conſiderable Settlement on the Continent ; yet that they 
very ſoon got ſome footing on it, may be fairly inferr'd. from their Vicinity 
| to it; it being (continually. open to their View, and no otherwiſe ſeparated 
from them than by a very narrow Strait ſcarce exceeding the Breadth, of a 
River. So ſituated, they muſt have early commenc'd a Commerce with the 
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u Betica was a ſmall Province in the South of Spain, Portigal, with the greateſt Part of Algarve, as al- 
. . near the Straits of Gibraltar, & oppoſite to Gader. ſo Part of Caffillt.u. FG {Rr * | 
— According to. Briet's Diviſion, it contain d F233) TE Rome gd db] 
what we now call Andaluſia, Part of the Kingdom x Some ſuppoſe a Temple had been built at Gader, 
of Granada, and the outward Boundaries of the by Erithrus King of the Tyrians, ſo early as 1250 
 Eframadura.” [Univ. Hiſt. v. 18. p. 469] before Chrift, i.e. 67 Years before the Capture of 
| FTP. See Taacſon in r 7 
The ancient Lſſtania included almoſt all that Part who quotes for this, Fr. Tarupha, of Bar- 
ef Old Spain which is now call'd the Kingdom of cines. Z ; 
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31 Strabo, Lib. 3. 22 see Univ, Hiſt. vel. 17. 7. 229, &c. $3 Stroh, Lib. 3. 
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Native Spaniards, and in conſequence of it probably obtain'd the Privile 
of trading with their Mother Country from ſome convenient Ports on the 

Spaniſh Coaſts, long before their Brethren the Carthaginians had any Settle- 
ments there; of which we have no Account till above 200 Years later. 
Indeed we have not ſufficient Evidence tranſmitted to us, to fix the exact 
Time of the firſt Carthaginian Settlement in Spain (the Mines whereof, ac- 
cording to Diadorus Siculus were afterwards the great Nerve of their extenſive 
Power), but we have enough to conclude, that altho' it be allow'd to be long 
before the Age of Cyrus, and conſequently above 600 Years before Chrift, yet 
it was not only ſubſequent to the Plantation of the TJyrian Colony at Gades, 
but alſo to the Regulation and Settlement of the Republic of Carthage. 
Accordingly Talents in his Chronological Tables introduces the Phenicians 
into Spain 856 Years before Chriſt, above 100 Years before Rome was built. 
Whether theſe came from Carthage or directly from Phenice**, we cannot 
well ſuppoſe any Carthagimren Settlement in Spain to have been earlier. For 
altho' Carthage, as we learn from Eu/ebrus on the Teſtimeny of Phil/tus of 
Syracuſe, Appian and others, was firſt planted by Zorus and Charcedon, two 
Pbænicians of Tyre, in the Century preceding the Deſtruction of Trop”, yet 
the Colony they ſettled there ſeems to have been in no Condition to extend 
their Influence or their Commerce till about 890 Years before Chriſt, when 
Dido, the Siſter of Pyymalion arrived there with Her Tyrians (then famous for 

their Ingenuity and Politeneſs) and enlarged their Gi 


ity, if a few Huts and 
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; Philifus (a Writer of good Authority, who lived | Foundation 
L above 350. Vears before Chri/*s Nativity) makes dica o of at Temple, and ſome have fill ſhor- 
it 30 Years, 'Appian 50 Vears before Try was ta- | ten'd the Interval itſelf ; this has 'conſequently 
ken; but the exact Time of this firſt Settlement led them to aſſign different Years: for Didv's [Arti 
there, is no way material to our Purpoſe here.— val in Africa, and her Settlement at Carthage, as 


and others from the Encenia: or De- 


ws, 


See Univ. Hiſt. vol. 17. p. 220, 221. *' ' "above-mentioned. Thus, Talents, following Ju- 
5 in, places it in the Year before Chrift 824; E- 
2 Hiftorians and Chronologers differ in reſpet to chard, in 852; Petavius, 868; Marſhall, 869; 
the exact Time of Dide's Flight from Tyre and Set- FHelvicus, 892,; and others ſo early as 896. I have 
tlement at Carthage : For tho! mgſt agree to fix it © here follow d Halvicus, net as preferring his Chro- 
in the 7th Vear wy = | 
malien s Reign over the Tyriaxs, and the 144th thought; neareſt the Truth; and beſt agreeing, 
from the Erection of Solomon's Temple, as aſcer- not only with the Duration of Carthage as compu- 
tain'd from the Phenician Records by Jeſepbus, ted by Selinus to be 737 Years, but alſo with Ex- 
contra Afianem, Lib. 1. (on. which fee alſo the 3d tracts from; Menander, in divers Places cited by 
Book of the Apologeticks of St. Theophilus Bp. of 8 from whence tis inferr'd that it was 140 
0 Vets as they not only diſagree in fixing 


peg 
27 


- 
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l Temple, but ſome reckon the fee alſo Univ. Hiſt. vol. 17. p. 324. 


C2 

885 al. of, 143 Years. and 8 Months from te ng 
: . 5 * 242 4189 31 . 8 275 ds $0 r : ** : 

34 Iſaacſon, from Tarapba, ſays they came from the Red Sea, and planting themſelves in Spain (about An, ante Chriftum $42) 


- built Malogs and othes Cities there... 


o 


the Reign of her Brother Eyg- - nology to others in general, but as in hir Caſe - . 


cars:hefore the-Foundation of Nome: For which 
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Cottages (of which tis ſaid it conſiſted) might be ſo called; building a Cita- 
del call'd Byr/a*, and otherwiſe fortifying, and making fuch Additions to it, 
that many have eſteem'd her the Founder rather than Finiſher of it; eſtaþliſh- 
ing alſo a Body of Laws for her Subjects, and fixing the Baſis of a moſt flou- 
ri mg and extenſive Commerce. Mean while, Tyre, tho it could not boaſt 
ſo high an Antiquity as Sidon, from whence it was originally a Colony, and 
as ſuch call'd by Jaiab, the Daughter of Sidon (which laſt-mention'd City 
is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Sidon the eldeſt Son of Canaan and Great- 
Dae of Noah), yet having ſoon out- grown its Parent City in Magnitude; 
Riches and Power“, was not more particularly famous for its Purple Die; 
than for its general and extenfive Traffick in all other mercantile Commodi- 
ties; having been, in the Times we are ſpeaking of, for Ages reputed (as its 
Offspring Carthage afterwards was) the grand Mart for the Merchandize of 
all Nations; extending its Trade and Navigation far beyond all others, fend- 
ing out Colonies, and projecting new Schemes for commercial Intercourſe 
with the remoteſt Parts, both of the Eaſtern and Weſtern World; and was 2 
| Tong Time the Centre of that maritime Commerce by which they had mutual 
Returns of the Riches of both: inſomuch that the above-quoted Prophet 
repreſents the Tyr:ian Merchants as Princes, & their Traders as the honourable 
of the Earth. In this powerful and flouriſhing State Tyre continued near 700 
Years, unſubdued by any other Power; and at laſt ſtoutly withſtood its Ba- 
lonian Conqueror, by whom it was, not till after a long and obſtinate Re- 
ſtance, demoliſh'd, after all the Eaſt had ſubmitted to his Yoke. During 
this Time of their Proſperity, the Tyrians, for their own ſakes and that of 
their Commerce, would not fail to protect their Colonies, ſuch as Gades was, 
. againſt any Attempts of their Neighbours to obſtruct that Commerce; and it 
was as natural for the Gadirenes to rely upon the Friendſhip and Power of their 
Mother Country to defend them againſt any Diſturbances of this Sort, which 
might be detrimental to the Intereſts of both, till the Declenſion of that 
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a Philifus, Appian, Euſebius, St. Jerome, &c. © are than any other, as being already poſſeſſed by 
flank. Ae eee wo be os was built a con- Colony of her S the , to . 
fiderable Time before Dido came into Africa. If the Wealth of her murder d Huſband Sicheus 
their Authority therefore be of any Weight, it is (which ſhe had found Means to take off with her 
highly probable: that from the Citadel Byr/a only, from Tyre, to the Diſappointment of her Brother 
the Addition ſhe made to the Oli City, the Place his Murderer) would inſure her Welcome, and 
was call'd Carthada or the New City. [Univ. enable her, by the Aſſiſtance of thoſe able ken 
Hiſt;: v. 17. p. 220 And tho' a Place of little who accompanied her, to augment and improve 
Note till hs Arrival there, ſhe was probably in- their City, and eſtabliſh; her Government in it. | 
duced to make this her Place of Refuge rat ker Wo oY ig EEG 


iz : : | : . 
| 25 Iſai, 23+ 12. 36 Prid, Connect. Part I, Book 2. $7 Iſai, 23. 8. N 
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Power, and the final Subjugation of Old Tyre to the Will of its Conqueror, 
put a Period to that Freedom and Independency of the Tyrians, which their 
New City (built on an Iſland at ſome little Diſtance from the Ola, but with 
which we have here no Concern) never after wholly recover'd. W 
Whilſt thus protected, the Coloniſts at Gades, we may preſume, were not 
ſo wholly confined to the little Iſle on which their City ſtood, but for the 
Conveniency of Trade would (as before obſerv'd) gain Permiſſion to have 
ſome Settlements, in ſuch petty Cantons, and at fuch commodious Ports 
along the Spaniſh Coaſt, as their Trade with the native Spaniards, as well as 
with their Parent Country, might require; till the former, obſerving their 
gradual Incroachments, and jealous of their growing Power, and moreover 
perceiving their failure of the wonted Succours from their old Protectors, 
thought this a proper Time to oppoſe their farther Progreſs. This at length 
obliged them to call in the Aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians; who being now 
grown conſiderable enough to lend a helping Hand to their kindred Coloniſts 
on ſuch an Emergency, and perhaps having alſo in view the Enlargement of 
their own Power, readily furniſh'd them with powerful Succours, to defend 
their former Acquiſitions, and extend their inland Territories; and not only 
repuls'd the Spaniards, but likewiſe made themſelves Maſters of almoſt the 
whole Province to which the City of Gades appertain'd*. This Wi 
| 725 | = 1 186 icht 


NOTES and ADDITIONS. ; 
b It has been inferr'd, from what Jufin has intima- except ſuch as might have migrated from thence, 


ted concerning this Tranſaction, that the City of 
Gades, when its Poſſeſſors thus needed the Aſſiſt. 


© ance of the Carthaginians to repel their Opponents, 
muſt have been of late ſtanding ; but that the lat- 
ter muſt have had Time to encreaſe to that Height 


of Power which enabled them effeQually to defend 


_ the Gadirenes againſt the Forces of the Spaniard: - 


And hence tis concluded, their Eftabliſhment bx 


rior to the Settlement of the 


Dido muſt have been 
But the then Want of 


Drian Colony at Gades. 


ſuch powerful Auxiliaries to protect the Poſſefſions 


of. the Gadirenes, is not ſa much a Proof of the 
Infancy of their Colony, or the Paucity of their 


Numbers, as of the Failure of that Aid which on 
ſuch Occafions they had formerly derived from 


another Quarter. With _— to their Numbers, 
tis acknowledg d that the Straitneſs of the Room 
to which they were confin'd, muſt have been ſome 


Reſtraint on the Population of a Place where the 
Inhabitants, tho' as amphibious as ſo many Dutch 
Skippers, were all, when on Shore, coop'd up 
within the narrow Limits of their little d;; 


Sani 


ſuch 


and ſettled at ſome other convenient Ports on the 
;/ Coaſt for the Benefit of. Commerce, It 
muſt likewiſe be granted, that ſuch new Settle- 
ments, altho' by affording them Room to multi- 
ply and ſpread themſelves, they increaſed their 
Strength collectively taken, yet requiring the Se- 
paration of thoſe Emigrants at ſuch Diſtances from 
each other and from the primary Colony, as left 
them ſeparately obnoxious to the Attacks of a ſu- 
ior Force, might ſometimes prevent their ſea- 
onable Union againſt a common Enemy on a ſud- 
den Surprize. Cadet theſe Circumſtances, with. 


out any. Claim of Aſſiſtance from others, we may 


alſo ſuppoſe them too weak to make Head againft 
umbers as might pour down upon them 

from Spain and might quickly have cruſh'd them, 

whenever they pleaſed, had not their own Diviſi- 


ons into ſeveral petty States prevented the unani- 
mous Exertion of their united Forces againſt ſuch 


Intruders. However, tis unlikely that the Spa- 
niards, diſunited as they were, would have ſuffer- 
ed the Gadirenet quietly to make many Settlements 
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within Ten Years after the City of Tyre, having ſuſtain'd a 13 Years Siege, 
had at length ſurrender'd to Nebuchadnezzar ; which Surrender and Conclu- 
ſion of the Siege of Tyre, Dr. Prideaux, from the Phenician Annals quoted 
by 7 cen (which he has ſhewn to be exactly agreeable to the Chronol 
of the ſacred Writings), *' fixes in the Year before Cbriſt 573: And this dif- 
fers but one Year from Talents's Tables, which place it in 574, and the 
Commencement of the Carthaginian Government in Spain in 565; with 
whom Iſaacſon from Tarapha agrees, placing the latter in Anno Per. Tul. 
4149. So that it is not improbable that many of the Tyr7ans in ſuch a Ca- 
lamity (whilſt others carried off and endeavoured to ſecure their Effects in the 
new City they had built during the Siege for that Purpoſe), might eſcape in 
their Ships from a City they found no longer tenable, and inliſt themſelves 
with the Cartbaginians in their Spaniſh Expedition: And if fo, Nebuchadnez- 
Zar, who had totally razed and demoliſhed that City to revenge his Soldiers 
Diſappointment of their expected Plunder, might afterwards, from the ſame 
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on their Coaſts, uncheck'd and uninterrupted, for 
any conſiderable Length of Time before the Car- 

thaginian Expedition thither, had not thoſe Gadi- 

renes been occaſionally ſupported and protected by 

ſome other Power: And that they had ſuch occaſi- 


onal Aſſiſtance from the Tyrians, we have ne room 


to doubt. For as their original Motive to the Set- 
tlement at Gades muſt have been (principally at 
leaſt) the Extenſion of their Commerce, and the 
' Advantages thence ariſing to themſelves and their 


Mother Country; this Defign could not be effec- 


tually carried into Execution but by the Com- 


mencement and-Continuance of a mutual Inter- 


courſe and a cloſe Connection between them. A 
Connection, ſtrengthen'd by the Tyes both of Af- 
finity and Intereſt, could not but give the Colony 
2 Claim to all that Aſſiſtance, from ſuch an opu- 
lent and powerful People as the Tyrians then were, 


that their Command of the Seas, and the extenſive 


Dominion and Influence they had acquired, ena- 
| bled them to afford, in Oppoſition to whatever 
might preclude from the Sources or obſtruct the 
Current of their mutual Commerce. Where- 
fore, no concluſive Argument for the Infancy of 
-their State, can be deduced from the ſuppoſed In. 
ability of the Gadirenes to reſiſt the Spanzards with- 
out the Aid of the Cartbaginians. Nor is the ſupe- 
rior Force of the Carthaginians when call'd in to 
their Aſſiſtance, any undeniable Proof of their ha- 


s ses his ConneRion, Part 1. Book 2, 


of Juſtin above mentioned is 


[Vol, x, pi 228 to 241, Edit, 72g. ] 


ving had a longer Time, after Dido's Settlement 
at Carthage, to acquire that Superiority over their 
kindred Colonifts at Gades, For Dido and her 
T3rians on their Arrival at Carthage, if we may 


rely on the Teſtimony of Philiſius and Appian 


abovementioned, muſt have found many of her 
Countrymen already ſettled there. The Cartha- 
ginians alſo were leſs ſtraĩten'd in Room, and had 
early acquired a more extenſive Country on the 
African Coaſt than the Gadirenes could be allow'd 
on that of Spain, and could ſpread themſelves far- 


ther unoppoſed ; beſides which, they ſoon acquir'd 


more Ports for their Trade, to which they alſo 
ſent out Colonies as their Numbers multiplied. 

This put them in à Condition to reſcue their elder 
Brethren, the Coloniſts at Gages, from the Diffi- 
culty they muſt haye been in on the Conqueſt of 
Old Tyre by the Babylonian Monarch, when their 
old Allies there were ſubjeQed to him, and render'd 
incapable of giving any of their Colonies. that 
Protection on which alone that at Gades could have 
had any Dependance for ſeveral Ages before.——— 
On the whole, the Inference from the Suggeſtion 
far from being con- 
cluſive, againſt the Teſtimony of Yelleizs & Strabo. 
for the Settlement of the Phanicians at Gades above 


20 Years before Dido's Enlargement of Carthage, 
and above 300 before the Carthaginians came to 


their Aid and Protection againſt the Spaniards, - 
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Spirit of Revenge, be induced to turn his Arms, as we learn from Mega/thenes in 
TFoſephus he did, againſt Spain & Libya; meaning perhaps the Phæœnician Libya, 
or that Part of Africa in which Carthage ſtood : Nay, that Author, after prefer- 
ring the Bravery & Heroiſm of this Prince to that of Hercules himſelf, adds, that 
he ſubjugated the greater Part of Soth thoſe Countries*; but this, which, literally 
underſtood, is far from being credible, ſeems rather an hyperbolical Ampli- 
- fication of his Exploits. Talents however ſuppoſes his Conqueſts in Spain to 
be 9 Years before he begun the Siege of Tyre: And Jaagſon, without taking 
any Notice of that Siege, mentions Nebuchadnezzar in Anno Per. Jul. 4139 
(i. e. An. ante Chrifium 575) as ruling 9 Years over Spain. For this he 
quotes Taraphe (as uſual in Affairs relative to Spain), and I. ſuppoſe means, 
that this Year was the firſt of that 9 Years Government: If fo, it begun 2 
Years before the Surrender of Tyre : But this Author and the Chronologers 
whom he follows, place the Years of the Reign and all the Tranſactions of 
Nebuchadnezzar 3 Years ſooner than Dr. Prideaux, whom we here follow as 
moſt to be depended on; by which, correcting the above Commencement 
of the Babylonian Monarch's Power in Sparn, it brings it down to the Year 
572 before Chrift; that is, the Year after the Capture and Demolition of 
Tyre. And indeed (as he liv'd g or 10 Years after this) it ſeems more likely 
that he engaged not in any Attempts to extend his Dominion farther Weſt- 
wards, if at all, till after he had taken that City, and had Leiſure for em- 
ploying his Forces elſewhere ; when he might poſſibly be prompted thereto 
by a Deſire to be aveng'd on the Tyrians for his Loſs of Nat Part of their 
Navy which they had taken with them, and which at this Juncture muſt have 
been a very ſeaſonable Addition to the naval Force of the Cartbaginiant, and 
conduce to inſure their Succeſs againſt the Spaniards. — From this Time the 
Gadirenes ſeem to have ſubjected themſelves to the Republic of Carthage, 
Gades being from henceforth repreſented as the Capital of the Cartbaginian 
Acquiſitions in Spas. | | = | . 
\ The Time of this Siege and Deſtruction of Old Tyre, the Determination 
| whereof may prim#d facie ſeem immaterial to our preſent Enquiry (viz. about 
what Time the Phwnicians firſt traded with the Britons for Tin), is however 
a principal Link in the Chain of Facts and Circumſtances: connected 9 7 
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e Ke; Heine is Th Trrhgrn 187 Ia. © Et Megaſthenes in quarto Indicorum « abi declarare 

A e a@woPainui wipara Toy Teotigniroy nie Tay contenuit, prdictum regem Babyloniorum Herculem - 
een, HeaxAtos S x) pled Tg&;ewy hamre Ni. fortitudine & rerum geflurum magnitadius preceſſie. 
3 ada yae adi, pe x; Af Thy won 2 Dieit enim cum & maximam Aries harten, & 


Ree wy o/eph. contra Apionem, lib. 1. Thus Hipaniam ſubjugaye.” 
render'd by the Latin Tranſlator (Refi) + y yy . 
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with, and on which our chronological Reaſoning concerning it, from the 
few Fragments of Phenician Hiſtory yet remaining, muſt in a great Meaſure 
depend; more particularly as it limits the Time, antecedent to which, the 
Colony at Gades had no Connection with ar Dependence on its younger Siſter. 
of Carthage; for ſuch ſhe is here preſumed to be, tho' ſome reputable Writers 
have thought otherwiſe.*— And this muſt plead Excuſe with the Reader for 
the retroſpective View here taken of ſome hiſtorical Incidents ſeemingly fo- 
reign to this Subject, tho' ultimately aeg. to elucidate it; and that tedi- 
ous Induction of Particulars, from whence alone any certain Concluſion can 
be deduced, relative to this and the like TranſaQtions, in Ages ſo remote, 
and of which we, at this Diſtance of Time, can. have but very obſcure and 
imperfect Accounts. Let us now, without farther Apology, proceed to col- 
le& from the foregoing Particulars: what Evidence we can, concerning the 
Commencement of that Commerce between the Danmonians and the Phani- 
cians, which was the propoſed Subject of our Enquiry. | Fa 
The Gadirenes being equally addicted to Commerce with the. Tyrzans: their 
Anceſtors, and having doubtleſs, continued their Connection with them as, 
beforementioned, not only in promoting that Traffick which. wauld be mutu- 
ally beneficial to both, but probably alſo for the Sake of that Nrotection which 
the Mother Country might occaſionally afford them againſt! any Oppaſition 
from the inland Parts of Spain, during the Continuance of that Wealth and 


Power for which the Tyrians had for Ages been famous; — we cannot but 


ſuppoſe, that, during the long Interval between the Foundation of their Ci- 
ty and their above-mention'd Junction with the Carthaginians, — they, by 

coaſting along Spain and Gaul, muſt haue at length found a, Way ta the Bratifh: 
Iſlands: And after the Failure or Exhauſtion of the Tin-Mines in Bætica and. 

Lufitania, which Provinces: ſeem. to have been in thoſe Days more famous for 

producing Silver and Gold than for any large Quantities of Tin at any- time 
to be had from thence; finding a more plentiful Supply of this Commodity) 
from the Mines here, would of courſe take all proper Steps to introduce and 
_ eſtabliſh that Trade with the Britans which they ſo long after monopolized. 
Accordingly Strabo, ſpeaking. of the Caſſiteridet and their; Produce, tells us, 
the Phenicians from Gades were the firſt and only Vayagers. thither on that 
Merchandize, concealing this 8 2 from all others. Whence we 5 5 
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infer, that as the Gadirenes would not take diſtant Voyages for Supplies of 
Tin, whilſt any could be had nearer home, viz. from their neighbouring 
Spaniſh Provinces ; ſo on failure of this, we may be aſſured they would uſe 
their beſt Endeavours to procure it elſewhere : And having at length diſco- 
ver'd and commenced a Trade to our Caſſiterides, and at firſt keeping it whol- 
ly to themſelves (as Strabo here aſſures us they did); this muſt have been 
during their Connections with the Yyrians, and before their Engagement with 
the Carthaginians in the Acquiſition and Eſtabliſhment of their extended Do- 
minions in Spain, from whence naturally follow'd their Acquieſcence under 
the ſame Government, and Participation with them in this as well as other 
Branches of Commerce. This Revolution in their Affairs, we have ſeen, 
was in the 6th Century before the Chriſtian Ara; and could we as well aſ- 
certain at what particular Time the Failure of Laſitanian Tin obliged them 
to ſeek for Supplies of it elſewhere, this would nearly fix the Time of their 
firſt Voyage to Britain: But in this it were vain to expect Information from 
any ancient Writer; and being thus left to Conjecture, we can only thence 
conclude, that it was probably during the flouriſhing State of Tyre; poſſibly 
ſo early as the Days of David or Solomon; but certainly before the Siege of 
Tyre, and the great Increaſe of the Carthaginian Power in Spain: Conſe- 
quently it muſt have been at leaſt 600 Years before the Nativity of our Savi- 

our, and very probably ſome Centuries ſooner. — © 

It may be proper to remark here, that although, in the Courſe of our En- 

quiries on this Subject, in Page 95, we have ſuppoſed with Dr. Bor/aſe, that 
the Phenicians took thoſe Parts of Devon and Cornwall which produced Tin 
to be Iſlands, and included them as ſuch, with thoſe now denominated the 
Scully Iſlands; yet this was only meant of the Notions they might have of 
them at the Time when they firſt diſcover'd them; when they could know 


no more of Britain or its Iſles than the Situation of thoſe Parts of the Coaſts 


on which they landed, 'or had obſetv'd from their Ships; and could no more 
gueſs at their Extent or Connection, than the modern European could, till 
very lately, whether New Holland or New Zeeland were Iſlands or Continents. 
But we cannot ſuppoſe, that ſuch expert Navigators, as the Phænicians un- 
doubtedly were, could long remain ignorant that the Eaſtern Parts of the 


Tin-Countries, with which they muſt ſoon have eftabliſh'd a conſtant Trade 


for that Metal, were connected with, and Parts of, a much larger Tract of 
Land than any of thoſe little Iſlands with which they had at firſt confounded 
them. And yet the Greeks, who were by them ſupplied with it, but were 
wholly unacquainted with the Situation or Extent of the Countries whence 
they had it, might ſtill continue the Name they had originally adopted to 
diſtinguiſh them, and which became the common Appellation of all Places 
1 2 | | productive 


of DEvoNnsniRe. | . . 


prodactive of Tin: which Metal was by the Ancients ki to be a Specics 
of Lead, and frequently ſo call'd. Thus Mela, ſpeaking of the Ifles of the 


Northern Ocean, mentions ſome Celtic ones which, becauſe abounding i in 


Lead, were all call'd by one common Name, Caffiterides*: And Pliny ſays, 
the Caſſiterides were ſo call d by the Greeks from being fruitful in Lead; 
meaning that white Sort of Lead (as they ſuppoſed it to be, tho' in reality a 
different Metal) which Cæſar in his Commentaries '? (ſpeaking of the Tin of 
the midland or interior Parts of Britain} calls Plumbum album. 
That the Phenicians themſelves did not immediately know or 8 
the Tin-Country of the Danmonii from the Scilly Iſles, as they were afterwards 
call'd, cannot be wonder d at; tho for the Reaſon above ſuggeſted, we can't 
doubt of their being ſoon apprized of their being diſtinct and ſeparate from 
them, and that they could furniſh them with Tin in much greater Abun- 
dance than thoſe detach'd little Iſlands could produce. Other Nations how- 
ever, for above 500 Years after this, knew very little of the Britiſb Iles, or 
whether Britain itſelf were really ſuch or not: And tho' Julius Ceſar, at his 
Invaſion of Britain, appears to have been well inform'd of the Extent of its 
Southern Coaſts (for the Account he gives of it“ differs but a very few Miles 
from the Truth, according to our modern Maps, however incorrect in his 


other Dimenſions deduced from the random Gueſſes of the Inhabitants), and 


had been apprized of its having Tin in its interior Parts as above mention d; 

yet he takes no particular Notice of thoſe Iſlands which had long ſupplied the 
World therewith. — And tho' Srrabo, who wrote 70 Years after Cæſar's Inva- 
ſion, in his Account of the Bearing and Situation of the Caſſiterides from 
Gades, plainly directs us, towards the Land's End in Cornwall, and the Iſlands 
ſituate near it; and the Number of the principal ones (of which, he tells us, 
all but one were inhabited) were not unknown to him Let he appears ig- 
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norant of their real Diſtance; of which he, in his third Book, only ſays, they 
were to the Northward of Gades, but out in the high Seas, and here ſeems to 
have ſuppos'd them ſomewhere off that Coaſt of Old Spain which was then 
poſſeſs d by the Artabri and Celtici Neri in the Northern Part of the ancient 
Lufitania, near the Promontory of Nerium, now call'd Cape-Finifterre : But 


108 


_ © elſewhere (viz. in Lib. 2.) he had directed us to a much more Northerly Si- 


tuation of them. Mela alfo,--who wrote about 20 Years after Strabo, when 
the Emperor Claudius had juſt made his Expedition into Britain, and was 
about to triumph for his Succeſs there,-- declines giving any Deſcription of a a 
Country fo little known to the Romans as Britain then was; but only expreſ- 
ſes his Expectation of its being ſoon more certainly known, ſince the Empe- 
ror had, by his Conqueſt of People before untamed, and of ſome till then 
unknown, open'd a Way to further Diſcoveries of what it was, and what it 
might produce:*— Yet it was not till zo Years after this, when Agricola's 
Fleet ſail d round it, that the Romans certainly knew it to be an Ifland... 


ſame w 
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Nexuſes or Triſeaw, St. Hilta's, St. Martiis, and 
Aribur. Indeed he reckons. 145 Iſlands that go 


by the Name of Scilly Iſlands, . all clothed with 

raſs, and covered with greeniſh Moſs ; beſides 
many hideous Rocks & great Stones above Water,” 
But, as he had before .intimated, this Number 


(tho' it exceeds that of Tex, as feckon'd by Eu- 
urbia and Strabo, by above ten times as m 


any) 
affords no Argument againſt their bein 9 £4 
155 8 2 gu SA gt 


of the Hebudes & Orcades as reckon'd by Ptolemy, 
« The Truth on't is (ſays he), the Ancient Wri- 


. ters knew nothing certain of theſe remote Parts 
» and Iſlands; no more than we of the Iſlands in 


« the Streights of Magellan, and the whole Tract 
« of New Guiney.”” See G:b/. Cambd. 1112. Ed. 


169. where he gives other Reaſons for ſuppoſing 


dcs J) Inands do be the Cs 


inconſiſtent with our Suppoſi tion, that the Stan- 
nary Tracts of Cornwall and Droen' were included 


Wich them under the ſame Denomination. 


„ 


Strube, in his zd Boolæ here referr'd to, after de- 
ſcribing the Courſe of the Navigation along the 


Weſtern Coaſt of Sai to that of the Arrabri, and 


. - then turning with an obtuſe Angle Eaſtward 'til! 


of the Pyrences ; adds as follows: Toro; 


4 


verſus ſententrionem opponuntur inſulæ Cattiterides, 


affterides of the Ancients; ſince the 
farne would hold equally good againſt the Numbers 


aer; but none 


5 After 


Karhrigid xa, vb, ),, ald T0 Bgdlamis 
ww, whine T,! His occiduz Britanniæ partes 
Nate ſunt verſus ſeptentrionem, Ttenique Artabris 
[.quaſi fi ſtannarias dicas.] in pelago, & Britan- 
nico propemodum ſitæ climate. (Interp. Xylanar,) 
1. e. Oppoſite to theſe towards the North; are the 
Weſtern Parts of Britain. Alſo over againſt the 


al tothe North, lie thoſe Idande which the 
call Cafiterides (Attice Cattiterides), ſituate out in 


the main Sea very nearly in the ſame Climate with 
Britain. This evidently points out to us the Scilly 
Iſlands, as no other will ſo well anſwer this De- 
ſcription : And tho? Strabo might. not ſuppoſe 
them ſo near that Weſtern Part of Britain which 
he mentions, nor their being ſo exactly in the 
ſame Climate and Latitude, as they really are; 
this is leſs to be wonder'd at, than that, from the 
Intelligence he could thgn have concerning thoſe 


_ Britiſh Ifles, he ſhould be enabled to give ſo true 


an Account of them. 


k © Britannia qualis fit, qualeſque progeneret, mor 


certiora & magis explorata dicentur. Quippe 
tamdiu clauſam aperit ecce principum maximus; 
nec indomitarum modd ante ſe, verùm ignotarum 
quoque' pentium victor, propriarum rerum fidem 
ut bello affectavĩt, ita triumpho declaratufus por- 


& rd iomigia The Is Grimes wes apxrors tat.“ Pomp. Mel. Lib. 3. cap. 8. 


xd Tot; *AgldBore 
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After the Coalition of the Phizniciant of Guis with theit Bret 
: | Curtbagiis mans, that powerful Nation in Conjunctioni with them; muſt f have | 


continued to catry on the 
cealing it from all Competitots. Theſe they. had taken every Precaution 
3 75 and Havir long preſerv'd to themſelves the uninterru ted and unti- 
vall d Enjoyment of this bodega Branch of their 1 under the Pro- 
teftidn of the Brians, woiild be (as we are äſſured they were) equally atten- 
tive to it if! concert with their 00 6lleagues and n Tels powerful Prote&- 
_ ors; who could not but eſteem the Coles of this Wollopoly a moſt 
important Object 6f their national Concerns And 10 ſolicitous Were Cf 6 
fecure it; that when the Romans, aftet they became 400 tainted with N 15 
tion (of which they were ee, ignorant Ant engaged in the firſt Pune \ 
about 260 Years before CBT), fent out their B05 

au Phenitla# Ship, with a View to a Diſcovery of th Place where they traded 
for this valuable Commodity ; ; the BBE Matiner perceiving their De- 
fſizn, which it behoved him by all Means to diſappoint, would voluntar 


run his Sti ip of fome Shoal, to decoy the Roman into the like perilous Situ- 
n might cove 


ation; which from their as yet iniperfect Skill in*Navigation 
fatal to them, but from which he himſelf well knew how to diſenga e i- 
ſelf and his Ship, with ſome Hine Loſs indeed,” büt little or no Dan vi 
For, that he did not fink his 8 hip, ind himſelf "and Crew iti it, as ſottie hay; 


e ground- 
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extraordinary Inſtance of parriotic Madneſs than to 05 Web the M lizers of Tin would 
that of Curtius himſelf; who for the ſuppoſed bo y ſuch 8e ods to guard Lk 
| Good. of his Country: lea t alone into the Pit of ert Dire — an . 
| uction, eng hols involving his Slaves pr De- For 472 greelooek the 2290 def. the 
| Io ents in the ſame Perdition. This might be abel n e ar, in re- 


n. Trade with the Danmonii; ſtill carefully con 1 


gers to watch and A 5 s 


deem'd 2 in a Roman Knight, who might 


Reward ſo much Merit; but it would have 


been condemnable as the Height of Folly = Fl 
moſt ridiculous Knight-Ecrantry in a pony 


maſter, to devote. himſelf. and his. C 
roaring aves to prevent the \Dilovery of 


a, State Secret; when, as none could eſcape to 15 
teſtify bis Patriotiſm, it would for ever FRA F 
ccident 


_ doubtful whether his Fate were owing to A 
or Deſign, and conſequently could not inſure him 
| even the empty Applauſe of 7 Cauntrymen as 3 
Tribute to his Manet. Could a Dutch Trader to 


Abound be prevail'd on by the Warmth” of his 
Patriotiſm OTE! his he Life at leaſt,” by a 
| voluntary Shipwreck, £ to ſecure the Monopoly of 


| 1 eft to Trade And Cos 2 the Means of 
5 a e mſelf immortal Fame as the fancied 


uring it ; and hp neither, might much ſcruple, 


on urgent Occaſions, to, offer human Sacrifices 
: Phony; yet to Make ef PU the Victims, 8 f 
lx to promote the Advantage of others, and in to- 


der. Avaricè and Selß hn nog eden con 


| Excluſion. of their, pwn, vnuld be quite | — 2 


7 with puhlic Spirit; and tho? they | 
. n e rde the ebf 2 
Adem or never happens but when | 


= xs, this to it by intereſted Views. We have 


heard indeed of a Wiki who died to ſave Char ges; 
but this was to pre ſerve his own oe Gu. : 


niſh'd, not to ö * 
nity. 


Con. 
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groundleſſly ſuppoſed, is ſufficiently evident; ſince Strabo, from whom we 
have this Account, immediately adds, that „ preſerving himſelf from Ship- 
wreck, he was afterwards compenſated = the public Treaſury for the 
Loſs of his Cargo“. Hence we learn that the Cuſtom of the Phunicians 
in ſuch Caſes was, to run their Ship aground in ſome ſhallow Place, with 
which and its Soundings they were previouſly acquainted, and could guard 
againſt its Danger; and from which, after having drawn their Competitors 
into the Snare, ſuch expert Navigators knew how to get free, by throwing. 
overboard a ſuthcient Quantity of the Lading to lighten the Ship; and get- 
ting her afloat, to return with Safety home; where they were ſure to receive 
an adequate Compenſation, for the Loſs they had ſuſtain'd by ſacrificing the 
Profits of ſuch an interrupted Voyage to the Security of the Trade. 
But notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, the ſame Author aſſures us, the 
Romans, by frequent Attempts of the like kind, at length diſcovered the Si- 
tuation of the Caſſiterides; and having found their Way to them, Publius 
Craſſus afterwards came with the Diſcoverers, and made Obſervations on the 
Tin-Mines here (then of no great Depth) and the Diſpoſition of the People 
to Peace; their Attention to Navigation as their Leiſure permitted, and their 
readineſs to give Directions to all who were, inclinable to make this Voyage“. 
Who this P. Craſſus was, whether ſome Mariner of Gallia Narbonenſis, or of 
what other Part of the Empire, and at what Time he made this Expedition 
hither in Queſt of our Tin, we are not inform'd. All we can with Certain 
affirm is, that it muſt have been after the firſt Punic War; till which Time 
the Romans traded in foreign Bottoms, having no Ships of their own, and 
being till then (as has been already obſerv'd) wholly unſkill'd in Navigation: 
And if Craſſus was of Gaul, as it ſeems. moſt probable he was, this Diſcovery. 
& Examination of our Mines by him & his Co-adventurers, can't be ſuppos'd 
to have been till after the Third Punic War & the Deſtruction of Old Carthage 
(in Anno ante Chr. 144); 3 perhaps not till the Concluſion of the Allabrogic 
War near zo Years after, v/z. in the Year before Chriſt 116, when Narbonne 
Gaul was reduced to a Ramat Province“. And even this, was rather before 
than after any Greeks. had ſailed to Britain, if Bochart miſtakes not, in ſup- 
poſing their firſt Voyage to this Iſland to have been in the Time of Ptolemy 
Latkyrus King of Ægypt; who: begun his Reign (of 36 Years): but the Year | 
after the Commencement of the laft- mentioned War, viz. An. ante Chr.1 17," 

8 ee e r the; . 8 
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of Drvonenint. an 


in which, or the following Year, the Allobroges* (who' had invaded their 

Mafilian Neighbours then in Alliance with the Romans) were totally ſubdued 

by Fabius Maximus.  Cambden, however,” ſuppoſes the Greeks had viſited 

Britain near 100 Years before this, viz. in the 160th Year before Cz/ar's. 

Invaſion, that is, in the Year before Chriſt 21 5; and others have brought. 

them hither {till earlier. But perhaps the Time referr'd to by. Bochart was 

| when they made the firſt trading Voyage to this Ifland for Tin: And zhis, 
indeed, we can hardly ſuppoſe to have been much earlier. For, had any 

Greeks been acquainted with our Caſfiterides, and commenced any Trade to 

them, at any time during the preceding Century, it could not have been long 

conceal'd from the Romans, when they had once perfected themſelves in Na- 
vigation; to which they diligently applied themſelves after the firſt Punic 

War, and quickly improved on what they had learnt of Naval Architecture 

from the Conſtruction of ſome loſt Phænician Veſſels accidentally driven 

aſhore: After which, to what Purpoſe. would be. the above-mention'd Pre- 
cautions of the Phenicians; to conceal from the Romans what (on the above 

: Suppoſition) was no longer a Secret to the Greeks, nor could long be ſo to 

any maritime People. 

That the Greeks really traded with the Britons ſome Time before Julius 
Cæſar, no- one doubts: But how long before his Invaſion, and at what Time 
their Knowledge of, and Trade to this Iſland commenced, and for what 

Commodities they firſt traded here, whether for, Tr. in. or what elſe, —the Diſ- 

agreement of Authors concerning them has left very uncertain ; and among 

a Variety of Opinions on theſe Subjects, we can only judge, from ſelecting 

and comparing ſuch authentic Teſtimonies as ſeem corroborated by collateral 

Circumſtances, which to prefer. — Dr. Borlaſe“, from Herodotus and Ariſtotle, 

ſappoſes that the firſt Paſſige the ia made into the Weſtern or Atlantic 

Ocean, was 550 Years before Chriſt, when the People of Samos ſending a 

Colony into Egypt, were driven by the Winds down the Mediterranean, and 

quite through the Straits of Gibraltar; about which Straits, he ine 

« they ſtuck and ſettled for ſome Ages, ith making further Progreſs” : 

And that they ventur'd not into the Northern Seas, till Pytheas, an Aſtrono- 

mer of | Marſeilles about the Time of Alexander the Great, undertaking a. 

Northern Voyage, is ſaid to have fail'd as far as the Artic Circle, where there 

is no * at the Summer Solſtice: * Circumſtance which, to the unaſtro- 
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: would, not fail to TH ain 15 re the Tune 44s al OV mention d to be f d for it 

by Bechare ; in which *« FF; 0 is right” 1 « wil 1 ſhew hoy; ſecret t 0 Pbæ- : 
| | nicians 
NoTEs and ADDITIONS. 8 


0 | Strabo (Lib. 2.) info ms us, that this Pytheas, tho! i confounded. Heave ven pe Earth, Air and Water, 
* he had travers'd but a Part of Britain, zretended and i in ſhort turn'd'the World topſy-turvy : And 
accuratel y to compare it Dimenſions a ere then, nd Wonder if ſome Men of 
with thoſe of 7hul2 z— repreſented” theſe Northe ſound Judgment, but unſkill'd in Coſmography, 
Parts as having neither Land, nor Sea, nor Air; 42 ſhould cenſure his Accounts of thoſe inhoſpitable 
fome ſpongy Matter like Pals marinks, in Which Regions, as replete with incredible Stories and 
the Earth and Sea, and all hang ſuſpended : That palpable Falſhoods. For the beſt Writers, in 

this Matter is at it were the Bond ad of th the Univerſe ; _. thoſe early Times, knew ſo little of Natural Phi- 
ihaccefible to Travellers or Saitors';= with other loſophy, 455 raphy, or ae as to have but 
Particulars equally ſtrange and incredible. — very impe otions of the apparent Courſe of 
Hor perhaps much of the. -foemin Abſurdity of the 5 _ ſeen from different Parts of the Globe; 

eſe wonderful Tales, may be c I on the or how and from what Cauſes the different De- 

then Ignorance or ifeppr — his Read- grees of his Heat, or the contrary Effects of Cold, 

ers; who would be not a little ſtartled at his re- in different Climates, were variouſly me 
preſenting the Night a as being, in the moſt Nor- Hence Herodotus ſeems to have underſtood literally, | 
therly Climate he viſited, turn'd into Day by an anif of courſe diſbelier'd, what ſome had affirm'd 
unſetting Sun: The Snow-topt: Mountain: hiding of a People cover'd with Feathers that every- 
their Heads in the Clouds; from whence the De- where ſurrounded them, and fill'd the Air about 
Huxlons ddwn theit Sides, alterhately flowing, them. And the ſame Herodotus ridicules the Re- 
and àgäin congeal'd into the like 8 port of the Phenician Navigators (which however 
of Which the Ancient zee che Heavens Was wy true), that when (about An. ante 
themſelves were compoſed; and which, with. the Chr. 603) they firſt doubled the moſt Southerly 
mukangblar Rocks and INands'of fee furmòunt- Cape © 22 N of Good Hope), they had Sun- 

ing the 1 'Waves of the ſurrounding 7 riſing at their Right -Hand when facing the Sun's 
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Vvatiouſſy reflect g and refracting the Solar Rays, Place at Noon ; which being contrary to conſtant 
 wouldrfrom'f 805 E Aiſtant Points of View, extiibit Obſervation in Northern Latitudes, thoſe Sailors, 
8 „ Clouds here and there who had never before been South of the Equator, 

inte 68 the ccerulean Brightneſs of the could not but 2 that he roſe in the. Weſt 

i itſelf: And this ſeeming Conjunction and fat in — 5 7 'Nay Straße himſelf, whoſe 
of Hèaven #nd Barth and Sea, with the intermé- Judgment 11 Sitill in Geography is in general 
date Air frequently fill'd with floating- Feather“ unqueſtionable, and who muſt be allow'd to have 
of falling Snows, if ſomewhat poetically deſcribed, _ excell'd all that preceded him in that Branch of 
or in that znigmatical Style, by which the anci- Science, abſolutely denies the Truth of their Te. 
ent Greeks were fond of 1 thb möſt iin - ſtimony concerning fo ſttange a Phœnomenon, as - 
portant Truths 1 in the Garb of Fiction and Ro- he miſtakenly took it to be: And to the like 
mance; «= would indute the Generality of his haſty''and erroneous Judgment in ſuch Matters, 

* Readers, who knew nothing of dhe Effe of a - his Oenſures of Pyrbeas may aun at 

Northern ee Winter, to imagine he had leaſt partly, aſcribed, 
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nicians kept this Trade'—meaning, I preſume, the Tin-Trade: F or the 


Doctor ſeems to take for granted, that the Greeks could have made no Voyage 


to Britain, nor had any Intercourſe with its Inhabitants, for any other Pur- 

poſe. But ſurely they might very early have had ſome Knowledge of the Si- 
tuation of this detach'd Part of Europe, from Pytheas's Accounts of it or 
_ otherwiſe, and might diſcover, and even. trade to, ſome of the Britiſb Ports 

(perhaps for Skins, which was one Article of the Phoenician Traffick here), 
without knowing where the Caſſiterides were ſituated, or at what Diſtance 
from Britain, or even ſuſpecting them to be Parts of, or Appendages to it: 
Theſe Particulars being ſo carefully conceal'd by the Phenicians, that the 
Stannary Regions to which they traded, were antiently ſuppoſed, by all others, 
to be in ſome unknown and very diſtant Part of that wide. Ocean which 
bounded the weſtern Extremities of Europe.“ Wherefore, altho we ſhould 
admit the Northern Voyage of Pytheas to be in Alexander's Time, and that 
| ſome. Greeks of Maſſilia (now Marſeilles), for ſuch it ſeems they were, en- 
couraged by his Example might ſoon after make the like Attempts, and find 
their Way to ſome Port or Ports on the Britiſo Coaſts ; yet we cannot from 
thence conclude, that they ſo early diſcover'd from whence the Phenicians 
had their Tin. Mr. Carte, indeed, takes for granted, that their Hopes of 
a Share with the Phænicians in this Trade, was the Motive that induced 
them to ſend their Citizen, Hytbeas, to explore theſe Northern Coaſts: as if 
any Greels (whether Pbocian Coloniſts at Maſſilia, or any other Grecian 
Traders) had at that Time certainly known that their Tin came from Bri- 


tan: Which, tho' he ſuppoſes this Voyage to the North, and the Diſcovery 


of Thule, to have been not above 250 Years before Chrili, above 70 Vears 


after the Death of Alexander, there ſeems no good Reaſon to believe theyß 


were aſſured of, or in what Parts the Tin-Mines were, till about the Time 
the Romans diſcover d the Navigation to them; which was probably above 
100 Years after the Time he fixes for this Mafihan. Enterprize. For would 
the Phenicians have madly: expoſed themſelves to the extremeſt Dangers, 
and all the Horrors of Shipwreck, as Mr. Carte acknowledges they. did, to 
ſecrete from the Romans what they could not but know the Greeks had, on 

bis Suppoſition, diſcover d before? Beſides, it is improbable that the Mg 


lian, who conſtantly cultivated a firm Friendſhip and Alliance with the 
Romans,” had they diſcovered the Situation of theſe Mines from whence.the 


Car thagimians derived ſo valuable a Branch of their Commerce, would or could 
have conceal'd it from thoſe. whom they juſtly eſteem d their beſt Friends and 
moſt powerful Protectors; and to whom they on all Occaſions readily gave 

. ü e ak alot le II 


. Herodotus in 7 balia and the Note 8 fubjoin'd to p. 96 of this Book. 98 Hiſt. of England Vol. 3 p. 38. 
T ; 1 85 99 Vide Polyb. Lib. 3» and Strabo, Lib. 4 ts 
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all the Aſſiſtance in their Power in their Wars with the Cartbaginians and 
others. Now the Romans, as we have ſeen, had never plough'd the Ocean 
till after the firſt Punic War; and conſequently could not excite the Jealouſy 
of the Phenician Tin-Merchants by attempting a Diſcovery of this kind, or 
induce them to hazard the Safety of their Ships and the Lives of their Sailors; 
the more effectually to guard againſt it, till An. ante Chr. 240 at ſooneſt: 
When, being more ſolicitous to cope with tie Carthaginian Power at Sea by 
a numerous Fleet, than attentive to the Conſtruction of Trading Veſſels, it 
is not at all likely they would attempt any=thing of this nature, till the Con- 
eluſion of the Second Punic War had put them in Poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
Iſlands in the Mediterranean. And even then, the Revolt of the Gaul, and 
the Continuance of the firſt Macedonian War till An. ante Cbr. 1943 with 
the very ſhort Interval between that and the Second; and the like between 
this and the Third Punic War; and thoſe Intervals moreover employid in 
other Wars of leſs Note, biz. with the Diguriant, Spaniards, Corficans, and 
others; muſt have too much engroſs'd'the Attention of the Senate and the 
Conſuls, to admit of their Advertence to Commercial Concerns. During 
theſe Tranſactions, the Roman State, now growing up to the Height of its 
Glory and Greatneſs, chiefly ſolicitous to have brave. and well- regulated 
Armies, and paying little or no Regard to Mercantile Concerns, very little 
Encouragement f even their domeſtic Traffick could in ſuch Times beexs 
pected; much leſs the Commencement of a foreign Frade to a diſtant and 
undiſcoyer'd Country. That great Body was as yet unanimated hy the Spirit 
of Commerce. To check and reſtrain troubleſome Neighbours, and at length 

command and protect them; to humble the Pride, and weaken' the, Strength 

of dangerous Rivals; to dethrone Kings; and diſpoſe af Kingdoms, as: beſt 

ſuited their own political or intereſted Views; to ſubdue, and to poliſh, the 
moſt ſavage and barbarous Nations; to enlarge the Boundaries and advance 
the Grandeur of the Empire; and to fill the public Treaſury, and enrich In- 
dividuals, with the Plunder of captur'd Cities and conquer'd.;Provinces ;— 
were the principal Objects of their Care and Concern. Not that they were 
Rimkulatef to great Actions by a'Greedineſs of Gain, but by a Thirſt after 

Glory and Honour: And though not ignorant that Riches and Power are 
"mutually productive of each other, their Aim was not ſo: much an Accumu- 
lation of Wealth, as an Extenſion of their Power and Dominion. Such 
immenſe Riches as their rival State had derived from its extenſive Trade and 
Commerce, and which rendered it ſo powerful as to diſpute with the Romans 
themſelves for the Empire of the World, was to Them merely adventitious ; 
as being not the Object they had in View, but accidentally reſulting 7 55 | 
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that Power and Authority which they had previauſly. obtain d. In ſhort, 


the Cartbaginians derived; their Power from their Wealth, which they had 
acquired by their conſtant Attention to Commerce; the Romans, on the con- 


trary, acquired both their Power and Wealth from their Luſt of Empire and 
by the Valour of their Arms. H 8 
4 101 7575 | 
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+: BUT.,now- to return from this large Addition, ielpeating,s e Duchy of | 


Cornwall, to our 1 The County o 
[meaning that of the Cat 

there are ſeveral in each Archdeaconry, ] and three Archdeaconries ; [viz.. of 
Exeter, Totnes, and Barn/taple,) and was, in the Time of Cuthred, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, divided into Pariſhes by Honorius, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, containing 394F Churches for God's Glory and divine Worſhip. 

In the Infancy of the Normans Rule, the Vicecountile Juriſdiction was 


Hereditary, for William the Conqueror conſtituted Baldwin de Bridonijt He- 


reditary Sheriff or Viſcount of Devon, { quaſi vicem Comitis ſupplens whom 
_ Richard his Son ſucceeded in that Honour, who dying without Iſſue, King 
Henry H. took the Cuſtody of the County into his own Hands; after which 
Time none held that Office for more than one Year, except it were by ſpe- 


cial Order under the Great Seal of England; which, that it may the more 


manifeſtly appear, I will, in the End of this Book, ſet down a Catalogue of 
the Names of all the Sheriffs, from the Time in which the Office was by 
Annual Election conferred upon ſome one eminent Gentleman of the County, 
unto this preſent Time, and (as near as I may) put them in their proper 
Places. 35 %%% bo ot | 

Ihe Britains did divide this Ifland into Cantreds, and the Saxons by Houſ- 
holds or Families, before King Alfred ordained Shires, whoſe Diviſions are 


at this Day divers, according to the Cuſtom of the Countries; for ſome Pro- 


vinces call that a Burrow [Borough] or Bor/ho/der, which in theſe Parts is 
called a Tything, and the chief Surety, a Tythingman, who hath ſeveral Ofi- 
ces at this Day. To omit his ancient Offices before the Conqueſt, his latter 


s all one with the Conſtable of a Pariſh, commonly called a Petey Conſtable, 


in reſpe& of the Conſtable of his Hundred, within whoſe Limits he lives, 


Some Shires have Rapes, Lathes, and Wapentakes ; and the Laws of Edward 


the Confefſor make mention of other Juriſdictions above Wapentakes, which 
they call Drihinzaz, comprizing the third Part of a Province, whereof this 
our Shire may ſeem to take her Pattern, being three-fold, and anciently 
e „„ 5 7955 | | „ known: 


, * 
* . 7 - * 


+ Tho? this he he reputed Number of Pariſhes in Devonſbire, it is certainly defective, their real 
3 | Number being about 400. 755 FE | 


: ; AG „ 18 
edral of Exeter, and not rural Deanries, of 6 | 


we - The" Cetera Dioription 


known ys the Names of Ea, South, and North Hams, memorized. to us 

by the divers Places ſo called in Khis County. In more late Times 
3 — into the Ea, South, and North Diviſions, after the three Quarters 
of the World, fo divided, for the better eftabliſhing of the Inhabitants 
under a due F. orm of Civil Government, and diſpoſing of the Buſineſs 
of the State of the County, which 1 are ſubdivided into leſs Por- 
tions, as Hundreds and fue is he Wow. and at 18997 e ws h 
thus rated. 1 5 
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| Memorand” £ xy" DEVON | in Decimis fiſequent ut Patet. 


I. Hundreds de ARMINGTON. 


| Lo S. 
Ecem. de Maner. Eh Rs 
Armington — wo 
Langford de leſſe — 10 
Corn wood —— 19 
Fardell —— — 111 
HFarford [Ugbe IH 27 
Ubburrow orou | 
Butterford . — 1 5 
Lupridge 14 
Morley 1 


Ie tl. c 
Ledbrocke 

Eſſe Abbes 

Burg. de Modbury 
Decem. de Modbury 
Kingſton — — 
Authton Gifford  — 
Heathfield + —᷑ 


* i 


I o O - = ,so HOG &@ 
— | | 
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Stodbury — — 
FC — TIP 
EKillburex — 110 
Rinmore — I 14 
Painfton — — 4 
Newton Ferrers — 5 
Dunſton — 5 
Halberton [Holbeton] | 10 
Lambſide 3 . . 
— I3 | 


Flete Damerell 
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n. Hundreds de Auers. 5 


| 3 
D. Thomconts — 116 
lime” A 7 o- 
as Otte Mohn — 2 4 8 
o|Membery — „% 4. 
I | Churteton . . 4+ 
ol Trill. oc. 40: 
ol Burg. de Hunnington 2 16 ©. 
5|Maner. de Hunnington © Fe 4 
I Muſbery — 0 18 10 
o Cumpine cum Downe 3 
o| Axmouth * 
8 | 
24 (98 Dhl FEI, 
ol III. Hundreds de 5 
10 [now Haar rox. J ES 
1 
oN Eannton [Bampton 3 16. 8 
| B 8 as 12 ; 12. 
Hockworth 8 
o| Holcombe-[Rogus] 410 O 
oBurleſcombe — 6 0 
© Morbath | — 1 3 5 
o. | 
8 IV. Hundreds of 7 Ton- 
RINGTON. 
Link Tor. cum Kimber 2 4 
High Heanton o it 0 
IFatherley — 3 34 
' Ffacobſtow _ — 0 15 0 
Exborne — o 12 I 
_  PBradwood - [Kelty] = SL 
Den. de Vearcombe 1 12 of Honychurch — 
1 #7 - 6 |Samford-[Courtenay] cum * 
Combe Rawley — o 16 of Belsford and Coſcombe 
Killmington ———— 3 8 © Monke Okehampton Fr 4 
| 7 | Inwardicigh 
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; | % os: E 
Inwardleigg — 1 5 0 Barneſtable — 18 14 0 
Hamlet de Keck beare o 12 o|Goodleigh __ — 0 18 0 
Aſhbery _ — o 9 ojBratton — — 114 0 
Northlew — 15 Fil -- — oo 1 8 
Beaneworthy [Beaworthy] o 14 0 Eaſt Buckland — o 12 0 
Aſhwater 3 3 4|Marwood — 0 1} 4 
Halwell- _ _—- o 18 of Weſt Buckland | — 0 12 0 
Tettcott — — o 13 o] Brimland — oo 0 6 
Clawton —_  ; 4 Weadon — 0 4 0 
Hollowcombe — 5 4 Whitefield cum Bittedo owne o 16 © 
Lufftingcott © 5 of Credhow — 2 0 
Nara 0 3 4 Buckland Dinham 8 
Wirrington, Petherton, 1 Mort [hoe] —— 11 0 
cum St. Gyles 1 Weſtdowne — 0 8 8 
Bridgrule o 19 of Bradwell _ — 1 18 0 
Sutcombe 2 Eaſtdowne — 0 18 8 
Putford-[ Eaſt and wan 1 6 8|Church-hill Tomo = OLTI 2; 
Bickington cum Culſworthy o 4 o Berry Herbor 1 0 0 
Mylton Lama] wand, _ .. |Combe-martin  — 1 1 1 
Cookebury GS © | Ilfracombe — 2 0 0 
Piworthy —— 2 o o|Eaſt Hagington — o 14 8 
Holſworthy — 2 3 4 Weſt Hagington — 013 © 
Thad — 4 9 0 =» wg — 7 0 
1456 t 2 — 0.19 0|[Mallecott — 0 
Bradford — 1 1 O Lincombe — 17 8 
| Foſs, alias Finch — 0 8 0 
= . —Eaſt Helpyn — 0.2 0 
V. Hundreds de BRanTon. Kynberr . — 011 0 
nd] or bw Oey — — 0 0 6 
Ranton — 8 13 4 25 Wo 
Granton — 2,460. | - 
Beare Charter — 012 o v1. Hundreds 5 CL1sToR: 
Lob — 8 8 5 „ 
Heanton [Punchardon! 2 1 7 0 (Lifton, alias Cliſt 4:0: 
Aſhford _ 11. 0 Clift Gerrard „b 
Pilton © — — 0 i 4 Aſh Clift. — 0 
Pillond — — o 9g o JCullombe [on — o 10 1 
'  Rawleigh — 1 5 o|Bythweſton — 0, 5 4 
| Bradford . — 4 0 Whimple — 1 e 
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Burg. de Totnes 
Blackauton 
Stocke F lemminge 

Slaptonn — 
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Cliſt Lawrence — 0 16 / Knolle — „ 2 
Cliſt Heidon — 0 13 o Voufor li — 0-17 1 
Anuke — — o 10 - 0] Rigbiſhopps — 0 7 
. — 15 6 RY Hingeſt-hill — 1 5 
8 5 e — 1 6 
ES, = Pidſley — 0 
vn. e de Corxipox. | Nen dene _ 
| Smalebrooke- — 0 I; 
ITokenham | _ 3 Colbrooke — 115 
Harberton 5 14 Wolmerſton — 0171 
Aſhprington 2 Southcott — 117 
Cornworthy 16 o|[Rige Arundle — 015 
Ditſham 10 O] Lolweſton — 0 16 
— 0 


FX Hundreds de CouLiToR.. 


-Sheeford _ ——- 0 | 
Malſton cum Kenedon 15 Jolliton h —— & 2 | 
South - Poole cum Chinerion 16 Whitefordd — 2 2 
Nerch- Pole — 1 h ĩ⅛ · et, he 
Chanheton . 3 Wombriford 3 6 
Dodbrooke — — Widworthy „ 
Praulle 5 Northleigh 2 
Burg. de Clifton cum Dart- ). Sideſham — 1 
mouth — 2 Farway — 4 
Woodmanſton — © F Far wood . 
Norton Dawney — 0 18 Southleigh —— 0 13 
Grimſtonleigh _ — o 8 H — en 3 
| 8 —. —— — 13 
„ 272 — 410 
VIII. Hundreds de CREDITON. Salcombe — 
Burg. de Crediton -  -1 14 © 
Decem. de Crediton o 17 of: X. Hundre de B BupLEIGH. 
Ten. de Camfee Canon: 0 11 0 | 
Fee] in Eaſt Town } 5 TOldich _ — 13 6 
Yeuton 0,10) -8 Kerle meh „„ 
Woodland o 13 41 Rockbeare — 016 0 
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„ 9.4. „ 
Streate [Streatwayhead] | 0516:18 en — 1 6 8 \ 
Marſh © --- o 16 8|Villade Tezgnmouth «5 10 0 7 
Woodberry — 2 10 „ Teigne St. George 1 0 c 
Notwell — 14 o|Shapleigh eum Fen. 4 = 1 ; 
Sidberry | 8 3 0 4 N eee 3 4 ; 
Littleham [and Exmouth] 2 1148 . 5 
Harford + — 1 6 8 Fe \ 
Hotbrooke — 1 6 8 XII. Hundreds de PREMINGTON, 
Lymſtone — 5 ö 
Aſnbeare CAyleſbrare] 1 5 .#©} F emington n 0 | 
Widecombe [Raleigh] o 16 6 Inſtowe n ö 
Clift St. George — o 9. 0 —_ n 
Clit E iſcopi{BiſhopsClift] o 16 of Tahleig — 60:10. 
Cliſt Honyten — 0 6 6 Horwood r uh 02:2 | 
Collaton [Rawleigh] 13 Tauſtocke 3 
Otterton cum Sidmouth | 1 Fele cum Templand d 
Radway W alot. __ ä 
St. Mary Cliſt 3 2 Hunſhaw ____ — 0134 | 
| Butz. de Torington 2 T 17 2 
— Ns ——|Decem..de Torington cum | 
| XI. "Hundreds de ExainereR. St. Giles et Littlewere TRY | 
| 5 me] — O12 » i 
Xminſter — 112 ©] V | 
| Matterford = o 7 6 „ | | 
Edde [now Ide -Y. AL: :S X11. Hundreds 4 Hanxlanv. + 
Tawſon cum 8 ilingford 118 
Dunchediocke — o 4 00 Elo. 5 
Dodeſcombleigh o 7 6] ** Stoke St. Nectan 1 
Kenn | — 1 8 o[Hole cum Hardfworthy 0 
Pouderham — 0 16 © F 155 J 
| Kenton  —— 9g, 3 4|&fhmaniworthy _ 2 18 4 
Aſhton — 013 0|Clovelley — 3 5 0 
Trufham — 0 10 o|Welcombe — 5 0 
Mamhead — © 13 4 Vernſcombe — 0 11 2 
Dawliſth cum Eaſt Ting-7 „„ YT 
JJ TTL. VVV 
Holcombe — 13 „» XIV. Hundreds de HALBERTON. 
Taignton Epiſcop. „ 3 „„ 
Aſncombe — 1 6 8 "Alberton > — 2 6 2 
Moulih © — o 2 0 Monkeſbeare 3 6 


Willand 
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Willand — 0 9 
Morſton © — 0 3 
Samford- [Peveret) 13 
Boterleigh — 0} 
Aſhford | o 18 

* Eynor Abbott — 0 2 
Witneigh | — 0 6 
Selake Manley — o 5 
Aſh Thomas — 0 3 
oo x anode _— 4 


— 
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; XV. "Hundreds de Hanes. 


HForverton 
Cadbury 
Cadele — 
 Bickley — 
Upex, cum Rew,&Netherex 
Munke Columbe 

Silverton — 
Columbton 

Aler Peverell . 
Upton and Weaver 
Pontford 
Plimtree 
Woodbeare 
Brode Henbery 
Carſwell 


ELLE. 
O 
— 
O 


S 0 %o ooo 0 0 


SO O = SS O OO S 


FI 


bm — 


— 


Pehembery 
* — 
Tallaton 3 — 


— 


Sildon 
Fenniton 
Bradnich : 


8 


EEEEETET] 


—_ 00000000 $29 000000 © © 


8 /XVI. . Hundreds FY HeMIOCKE, 


72 0 
— 3 0 


miocke 


1 CuJmſtoke | 


129 
| 4. S. D. 
Oulſcombe Awliſcombe]. 1816 
Cleyheidon 2. . 0 
Buckerell cum Werrington 9 
Columbe David 0 16 98 
Church Stanton - 0 lo 0 


R 


Ithecombe — 0 6 
Speechweeke — © 13 
Hemſton cum Kantlo S 
[Broadhempſton] 3 ud 
Hemſton Arundle [Little PE 
Hempſton] _ 3 
Coffenſwell cum Darcombe o 8 
Torbrian cum Denberry 1. 17 
Bucland Baron "0.0 
Bucland in the Moore — 0 4 
Blagdon — 9 4 
Comfiſhacre — 0 6 
Tor Mohun — oY 
Abbots Kerſwel! — o 13 
Kings Kerſwell ——— 115 
575 2 ; — Oo 2 
Iplepine;[Ipplepen 0 I 
Bakelford Bs ] — 0 : 
Woodhinſh _ = o 14 
Kingſweare — 1 6 
Birxham [Brixham] — 1 12 
Galmeton 8 
Chruſton [ Churſton] Ferris 1 10 
Paynton 6 8 
Mary-Church 0 16 
0 


XVII. Hundreds de HxvToR. 


0, 00000 0000S o000m © O od. 


Egenſwel- — 10 
Uber [Woolborough cum | 

' Nuton Abbot. 2 0 2398 
| Staverton — 0-1: 525 
| Sparkeſwell | — 6 66 oO 


Manner. 


; 
U 
mt 
hl 
1 
1 7 
W 
f 

1 


_ Haccombe — 


hang 
G& 

*F 

„ 

2 

C3 


Manner. de Berry [Pomeroy] 
Loventor | 
Gotherington 


0 o 55 


Cockingto-n 
Ten. de Dartmore — 


A OO 


. — N DO 2 


1 


| Eaſtbray 3 


| George Nymet 


XVII. e de LIF TON. 


| Ahne De. de Lifi ton | 
Virgenſtow. 


Bracivood [Widger] — 


1 | 
I 
Stoford | — 0 
Thruſhelton  ——— 01 
Mlarſtow — 0 
Kelley — © 5 
Braditon Bradftone] — o 12 
Dunterton | — DO 10 
Sidenham —— — 0© 13 
Lamberton — 2 0 
Coriton — — 0 6 
Lew Trenchard 9 12 
_  Germanſweeke  —— 0 12 
Bratton [Clovelly] —— 2 o. 
Brideftow 1.17 
Okehampton 10 
Burg. de Okehampton 132 
Sourton — 1 
Burg. deLidford —— 1 13 
Mary Ty 4 — 1 5 


CE ooo oo En o o 


. 


4 


| "XP. Tn OP 4 . 


[SouTn-MoL rox. 


MſOtkndquondiin hundreds _ 


Champeſton 2 00.7 
4 10 


North-moulton 


O 


1 


Bremridge 


Saterleigh 


Accothome 


Weſt antye — 
Volcombe Hamlet 
aer 
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* 
ta 
* 

2 WS, 
» 


o O 
000000 + OOO O O 


Burg. de South-moulton 


Blackpole 


4 


Weſtbray 
Ferncheſton 


SON Ee on 


Doug 


Warkley cum Southbray 
Sheftridge 
Childehampton [Chittle- } 7 
hampton] | — 
Whitſton 
Latched _ 
Tawton Epiſc. 
Rumpſham _ 
Newland cum Merſh - _ 
Tenent. Decem. Exon Mts 


! 
— 
S 


S ο d OW Gy, 


4 


Erneſborow _ 
Stowford 


Eaſt antye : 5 „ 


*- 


O o OOO DO OO 0 0 0 LS. 0000 
—_—_ = % a ö . 


0 O O O 


* 


| XX. Hundreds 45 Non vn Tawron. 


* — 


Orth Tawton . 9 18 i 
Crockennwell - — o 9 
en Tracye 8 
Clannaborough - 9 0 0, 
| DowneSt. Mary cum a Zeale I: #2: 0 
Benileigh i 
Colridge — 4 73 . 
Nymet Rowland — 114 8 
Aſſeton — . 12 o. 
2 5 


of DEVONSHIRE. 57 aug: 


| „ $657 
Egeford | en o 12 
Wenworthy — 0 16 
Baſhley —— — 018 
Bruſhford — 1 0 
 Dowland —— 13 
Doulton oe — 018 
Chetibeare— o 10 
Aſhreig — 1 0 
Hoke cum Hantisford  o 5 
Reddlecombecum Luſdon S100 
> Burrington 2 13. 
e eum ohms 44 4 


1 


XXI. Hundreds d ORA or. 
r 


Os. St. My: — 20 0 


8 


— 


i 


— — 


XXII. Hundred de rrrurron. ; ; 


1 PLympton. 


. 


Burg. de Plympton 6 
Tenent. Priorat. ympton = 4 1 10 
Woodford — ( 011 
Longtor c 0 10 
Plympſtocke— 1 5 
Downe Thomass — 0 9 
Hey Martin— 0 7 
Brixton —— — 017 
Frenhill —— 0 14 
Blackmore — — 0 13 
| Harefton —. — — 0 9 
Sprideſton _ 8 
Alfenſton [Yeatmpton] 0 8 
Beanton cum Villa de Neſſe o 7 
Langdon 5 — 8 13 
Bittherne — o 2 
Stoteſcombe — Cv 7 


„„ C. S. D. 
Soße! g 21? 
o| Weſt Hoo . — 0 
0 amy (Shangh] | — 0.9.6 
0 . 
81 f. Hundreds 4 Rownvnnow 
5 [RokoR OE]. 
of Orth Buckland | Buck- 
© N ch Seeing ve "x 10 
© Bereferris — eb] 4 
of Tamerton [ Foliot! — 1 5 8 
ol St. Buddox — — © 10 o 
1JJ1ͤͤ—— TI ITO 
Colridge cum Leighaam o 3 0 
Stoke Damerell — 2 0 © 
Compton — 7 4 
Burg. de Plymouth — 34 12 7 
0 e . — — 013 4 
Sampfor ney | — 0 9 
White CL... 1 Saf 4. 
Peters Tavy - — 016 © 
o . ee — 0 11 o 
81. 5 . 
pi! "XXIV. 5 + SHEBBERE. | 
6 AN tiqua Dom. deShebbere 5 16 © 
o Shepwaſh — o0'9 © 
o Buckland Filleigh — 0 13 4 
6] Padftow [Petrockſtow] | 1 8 8 
0 Heanton Sachfield —— 018 o 
oOo Meetng — 1 0 
o Idſley c — 14 O 
o Hewiſh —  — 6 © 
o| Merton | — 018 0 0 
6 Beauford — r e e @ TEF HO 
4 Torington parva © — 1 2 0 
o| Mereland [Peters s Ma arland] o 18 © 
_ o| Langtree — 310 © 
ol Newton Patricke — 0 0 
R 2 | d 


1.32 
oe . 8 
Buckland Bruer—— 3 16 8 
Frithelſtocke — 1 6 o 
Weare Gifford edi — o 13 4 
Munkley — — 016 © 
Lancras — — 0 7 o 
 Littleham © — 116 0 
Parkhamn— — 2 18 0 
Allingtoonn e 8 118 o 
Abotſnam— 2 4 
Burg. de Bideford —.— 6 0 0 
Decem.! de Bideford „ 0 16 8 
| xXxv. Hundreds de nn . 
Remeweill 0 18 
Stokerivers — 117 
Hi ghbra — I; 
Neil (rien leming] — 0 12 
Charles — 0 13 
Arlington -- - — 0 4 
Challacombe — Oo 6 
 Parracombe _ — 010 
Middleton — ou 
Martinhow — 000 14 
Lyn tony : 0 11 
Wollacombe —— 118 
Pickewill __ — 6 16 
Lynmouth © ——— — 0 6 
Brendon — — 0 13 


XXVI. HundredeaeSTAMnonROW: 


EA Alwington 2 2 8 

Weſt Alwington 32% 
Wolleſton 113 
Bradſtone cum Molborowe 2 6 8 
Saer cum Portlemouth 1 18 © 


E's 


south] Milton 
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3 
Staverton dum Huiſh 


ty 
>) 


L iv O & 0 O O 0 E - 0.0 0 Cw 3. 


2 16 "bs 
Thorelſton 


0 


Kendon cum Havwkyn 


—— 2 oo o 2 OO 


L. 
1. 
101 
1. 
0 
Deane Prior — 015 
South] Brent — 2 2 
|Cherſtow - - - - — arocame:s © 3 6 
Werecombe — 1 10 
Lodſwell — — 1 6 
North Huiſh — 0 3 
Rotrye bd r 
Lynſcombe — i 
Woodley | — — 1 ; 
Dipford — 1.8 
Hole [Holne] — 0 18 
Dartington — 116 
Kingſpridge — 3 10 
Leigh Omnium Sanftorum ot 
Buckfaſtleigh | 72-4 
Abbots > ucktuteigh 5 
; 408 
XXVII. Handreds 4 Tavis 8 Tock. 
BY: de. Taviftocke 9 o 0 
Brentor cum Milton- | 
— [Abbot]... _— 575 0 


XXVII. Hundreds - Texo#nDGR: 


Bur, de Tengbridge 3 10 0 
Teigne weeke e 
Teigne Bruer — 0 14 o 
Kingſtaignton— 1.12. © 
Burg. de Bovy Tracey 2 0 0 
Hamlet de Luſcombe 0-46 
North Bovy _ — 0 00 
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8 1 Do Þ OE: ERIC Dd 

| 3 —— 1 0 Langleigh — 0 10 0 
| Ideford. - + ———- 1 11 8] Worth —— — o 5 0 
Hſington — 2 1 4] Waſh field — 2 0 
Mameton'[Mannaton] 1 1 6 Upton Helion  —— o 6 o 
Moreton-[Hampſtead] 1 18 6 Shut Hamlet — 0 10 0 
Wray — — © 12 6 Credy Pentnan — o 5 » 
- Hennocke - — 0 8 0 Fen Canens — 2 0 c 
Hawton — 013 o Trew St. Jacob — O 1 6 
Teigne Canon — 1 13 o|Dunſcombe — 4 0 
5 Aſhburton . — 1 6 8|Cnult — — 0 3 4 
ging — ” 3 


XxIx. Hundreds de TivgrToN. x 


Iverton | | 3 Ig © 
Burg. de Tiverton „ 
N er 0534 
Uplowman” © * 0:14 -© 
Chilowman'  ——— o 6 o 
Behn T—2 013 4 
Weſt Ex — 015 0 
Huntſham " * ——— 0 10 o 
Weſt Cheten — 0 13 4 
" Chetfeotabe——— GR 
Juden — — 0 7 8 
Battleworthy — 0 3.0 
Nenderen Hamlet i» SO Q-& 
XXX. 4 7 de ren Buvurv: 
Addon „„ 
Stockley Pomery 0X6 0 
Stockley Engliſh  — 1 2 4 
Sutton Sachfield + — o 10 o 
Yeadburey oO 4 oO 
Cheriton [F itzpayne] "0 T4 4 
* — 0 9 2 


XXXI. Hundred. de WI x KLEIGHE. 


Decca. de Winkleighe 4 4 11 
XXXII. Hundreds de WITHERIDGE. 
VV Itheridge — 116 4 
Thelbridge — 015-0 
Eaſt Worlington —— 0 8 4 
Weſt Mrs pig no e s 
Shbeldo nns 6 
Chimleigh — 11 0 
Romanſleigh. - — 0 14 » 
Meha.aet 0 6 
Kings Nymet — 114 o 
Nymet Epiſcop. ——— 2 5 © 
Crecombe — oo 88 
Waſhford — 0 10 0 
Stodeleigh — i 6 8 
 Okeford | 1 74. 
Rofeaſh ä 1 8 
Marleigh [Marianfleigh) o 18 0 
Wolfarſworthy — 113 24 
Puddington 0 14 0 
Crues Morcharxed — 0 16 o 


8 
2 
E 


— 22 
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Dien. de Wonford 

Hevytree 
Kingſwell 
Topiſham 


. - —é 


Cliſt Fompſon [F ormiſon] | 


Pinhoe 
Poltimore 
Huckſham 
Stoke Cannon 
Rew 
Bramford-[Speke] | 
Cowlege 
Bramford Pyne. 
Stephenſtone 
Whiteſtone 
Heath 


Huiſh —— 
 Hayworthy 
Melhuiſh — 
Dunsford 
Fulford 
Eaſt Clifford 
Cheriton Epiſcop. 
Egbeare 
Middleton 


Farwood 


Hitſley 


; 


_— 


Tetborne[ TedbornSt. W201 


1 n 
* 
. 
« 
. . 4 * 
? . 


| 005000000005000000 5000 0=05=p 


hag a 5 


Weſt Clifford 


Cowicke cum Birſtowes 
Affington | 
Stoken Tenghead ——— 


. 
oO © 
7. 0 
5 © 
7 8 
6 O 
8 o 
9 © 
4 0 
1 O 
55 6 
5 8 
WE N 
14 0 

2 
74 

O 
MT 
2 0 

0 
18 8 
wy 
4053 
3 0 
6 © 
7 0 
13 0 
5 ol 
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XXXIII Hundreds de WonForD. 
. 


Spreton— 
South eee 
Throwley - 
Chagford 


1; 


Antiqua Dom. de — 


Ruſhforl 
Drues Taignton 
Baran 


Cheſton  - -- 
Holcombe [Burnell] | 
Bridford 5 

Staplehill- | 
St. Thomas Hayes 


Rocumhue — 
Rengmore — 
Teigne Harvey 
Cobingnet FP 
Eaſt Og well! 
Holbeane — 
Weſt Ogwel!ky 
Sigford — — 
Hairedge — 8 
Bagtor — — 
Comborro Wwe 
Broſcombe | "hrs 
pforde — — 


FINIS NP EC. 


LS 


oo SF 2 


my 


o O O SD 0 -O -O Oe On 


4 © 0 


S. h. 
8 
18 0 

3 | 
2 
0 
71. 
i 

7. 
0 
14 
14 

3 
18 

6 
2 
48. 
11 
16 
3 
$ 3 

z 

- 

+ 


o0n00000000 00000000 cCOoOoooooon 


3 Ie Dave 85 5 literally to the old Spelling of the Newer of Places in an 5 

ä Table, as we found them in the Manuſcript. : 

To 1 the Editor of 1783 hath added ſome. of the ſuppoſed Modern | 
| Names between 11 78987 thus a 233 | 


E - 


TO 
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To this antieni Mode of Rating the Editor hath thought proper to ſubjoin 


the modern Method of Aſſeſſment by a General County Rate, levied by an 
Order of the General N. er Seſſions of the Peace of the County, under the 
Authority of the Act of 12th Geo. II. Cap. 29, whereby the ſeveral more 


antient Rates for raiſing Gaol, Bridewell, and Hoſpital Money, and for the 
King's Bench and Marſhalſea Priſons, and for the Relief of poor Priſoners, 


and other Purpoſes, were. all conſolidated and thrown into one GENERAL 
| County RATE, a Copy of which follows. | 


L 
1 


Devon, to wit. A RArE, made at the General Quarter Seſſions 


> f the Nesse ihe fect Cie. 2% at the Cars of EXON 1h 


. goth Day of April, 1783. 


AxMINSTER Hundred. | BamyeTon Hundred. 
v7 . | IG rp | CLE nn. 
1. A Xminſter Pariſh 318 o 14: PAmpton Pariſh 4 2:36 
+> Uplime —— 119 ] Morebatn—— 2 1 52 

_ _-Muſbury + - — 119 © | Hockworthy — 111 0 
Axmoutnh —— 2 3 104] Clehanger — I 5 10 
Coomb Pyne — © 14 71] Uffeulme © 2 
Kilmington — .0 14 71] Burleſcombe Tything o 14 2 
0 — — Folcombe Rogus 2 11 1 9 f 
13855 r e N N 
7.8.5 T7 —— hs 3 13 71 
2. Honitoen — 2 3 ; ; : 
* 1 Lao NS. : 185 : | - BRAUNTON Hundred. . 
Up-Otterj — 2 18 6 Fe. PRaunton Pariſh — 3 18 o 
„ e 13 Marwood - —— 2 Eq 77 
| 9 10 1; b Georgeham — „ Ir 2 
h | „ Ts | N Morethoe | -: 4729 o 
3. Membury — 2 13 71] Heanton Punchardon 1 19 © 
Thorncombde — 2 3 105] Aſhford 8 3 
e — 2 13 71 Bittadon 8 
e 11 | CE 
6. Il fardcombe 


& 
—— 
23 
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6. Ilfardcombe 
Berryenarber 

| Weſt Down 
Coombe Martin 


Kentiſbury 
 Trenſhaw - 
Eaſt Down 


| 0 „ — dd N 8 » 


: Goodleigh 
Weſt Buckland | 
Eaſt Buckland —— c 


BI Ack TorriNGToON Hundred. 


Lack Torrington 


Jacobſtow 
Inwardleigh 
Aſnhbur 

Northlew 
 High-Hampton  _ < 


C%%%%%%%%%%%%%ĩĩ Heb FT. CO. 
9. Bradford — cy 12 
Cookbury — 129 3 

| Hollacombe — 0 14 7 
Holſworthy — 4 2 10+ 
Bridgerule —— 1 9 3 
Pancraſweel — 2 3 10 
Brad wort — 3 8 3 
Weſt Putford — 119 0 
Sutcombe 2 3 10 

| Abbots Bickington o 14 77 
| Milton Damerel 119 o 
' Thornbury ' — 119 © 

23 17 


NF 


o. North Petherwin 4 2.13 
Werrington 8 
s Aſhwater . — 2 13 
Beaworthy. . —— 1 9 
Northcott Hamlet. x 9g 
Luffincott — 09 
Tetccgtt — 1 4 

Clawton — — 2 31 

 Pyeworthy . 

21 4 11 


Broadwoodkelly 
Monk Oakhampton 

H Hony Church 
Sampford Courtenay 


N O O0 s G + 


= Hatherleigh - 


1| 


18 
1 
85 


9 


CILIS TON Hundred. 
VVV 
Sli St. Lawrence * 1 4 i 


ES; £3 
12. Broad- 


"22. Broad- Cliſt 


Dv . 


28 s. D. 


CoLyTos Hundred. 


Butter 0 16. rwa 2 3 101 
5 * i - 0:9 9 - F ay. 2 8 9 
5 2 44 Beer and Seaton 2 1 10 
3 ONE 4 4 
Cottlei 0 19 
Cor RRIDORE Hundred. > | W — 74 
C Tokeingham | 1.234437 9 ;|--- Northleigh — o 19 6 
Slapton — 2 8 9 a — 
| Sherfocl — 9 „ 
Charleton — 119 0 „ 
South Pool — 1 4 42 17. Colyton _———— + 2: 4 
Eaſt Portlemouth 1 4 44 Monkton eee OTE 7+. 
Chivelſtone— 1 19 © Shue 2 10 
Dodbrooke — 0.19 6 Southleigh — 4 1 
Buckland tout Saints 0 9, N 
e e e | 
24. Tothes* — 2 5 6 |. EasT-Bupizicn Hundred. 
Athprington — 114 711 N 
Harberton— 2 8 9 Tterton 3 43 
Halwell — 1 14 12 Colyton Rawleigh T1418; 
Blackawton” _— 2 3 108» 2 Fr & 19 6 
| Sroke-Pleminy”". PT. 1-1 11 : Eaſt-Budleigth — 1 19 © 
__ Townftall E 4 44} „ » Ä 10 
Dittiſham — 1 4 4 Withycombe-Rawleigh 1 9 3 
Cornworthy — 1 4 44 ge — 1 4 4 
15 14 1 #7; 12-14 6 
CR EDITON Hundred. 5 N "EE 17 Te Thy 
\Rediton Farin 3 13 14] Sin ner 14 12 
Sandford — 12 Salcombe — 1 19 0 
| Newton St. Cyres E105: of Harpford ꝓʒ—— 1 9. 3 
en Biſhop „ B7Ee#} 12 Venn Otter 0 9 9 
Cole — 119 00% — | — a 
8 IL 14 0 
10 19 42 — 


5 138 


4 
* 


Tze General Defeription : 
. « E. 9. 5D. > 7 £. 6. 5. 
20. Cliſt St. Mary 0 9 9 23: 3 — 2 1 , 
Farringdon —— a hen. -———4 9 
Rockbear 1 19 o | Kenton — 213 7 
CHE SE Serge 8 0) Ide _—_—_— 
Cliſt Honiton 1:6 oÞ. Shillingford — 1 4 4 
leber 1% off + Manthead.. ——— q 13 6 
Woodbury > —— 218 6 | Powderham —— 1 4 4: 
pd 8 > 
3 | | 14 1 12 
ERMINxOG TON Hundred. — — nm — — 
10 U at: z : . 7 _ FREMINGTON Hundred. 
Ermington  —— 2 18 6 . | 
Cornwood „ 8 ot Jt. "Lbs : + " 
Harpford 1 31 RE : 2 
Aveton Giffard 2 18 6 | Ro 2 : 2 45: 
11 et „ Taviſtocckk „2g 4 5 5 
1NSMOre — 1 4 43 F SES 
Kingſtone — 1 14 I Fremington TOTS 3 : g ; 
Holberton — 218 6141 . 
Newton-Ferrers „% „ 23 TH” 8 — * 0 - wo 
Ez: 27 10 101 Newton Tae * 9 
— — — 17 15 10 
EXMINSTER Hundred. 5 
* — 4799 . 5 0 
Biſhopſteignton 93 16 ©; HAVYRIůUBGE Hundred. 
Dawliſh 3 13 20 | 5 . 
 Aſhcombe — 1 4 4x] 25- Illrerton Fo tor 
Doddiſcombelcigh 1 4 42 Thorverton — 2 18 6 
Aſhton | © 19 6 _ Bickley — 1 9 3 
Weſt Teignmouth o 14 7:1 Cadeleigh — 19 3 
Eaſt Teignmouth 0 9 9 | Cadbury — 19 3 
Truſham _——— o 9 9 Netherex — 0 14 7: 
5 9 
; 206; SED. 


26. 3 


a 


of Devonenin®, 


129 5 


5” ol , Harron Hundred. 

26. abies F E 5. 
Sheldon — cx 31. . 00 Helberough 0000 
Plymptree — 1 14 I: Kingſkerſwell 2 3 10 
Tallaton —— 119 o | Marychurch 24-209 7-0 
Pehembury — 2 8.9 Abbotſkerfwell, 2:9 2 

| Fenniton — 1 4 4] Coffinſwell — 19 3 
8 —— Tormoham — 1 9g 3 
10 19 41] Cockington—— 1 g 3 
„ 11 18 104 
Cullom — 4 9 | Jo — 
vs e | - . 32. Marldon — 19 3 
5 17 o | Paington 1 
5 HhHerry- Pomeroy 1 4* 
| | Brixham — 2 13 TE 
HEMiock Hundred. Stoke-Gabriel — 1 9 3 
28. . A Vliſcombe © — 2 13 71 r ee eee 
Buckerel 8 . 
Dunkeſwell— 2 5 9 9 3 : 
— 5 „ n — 42 
EEE 5 . 335 Wiz pen 2 15 71 
„ . ; ithycombe in ihe : 
9. Hemioc 2 3 102 53 41 2 13 72 
Culmſtock 2 J r Broa ende mo 
ONS. . — + 3100 Woe n= = „ 
Churchtaunton 2 3 102 Torbryn 7 2 5 
” "$1: 6| Woodland 0 14 7: 
> Denbury — 0 19 6 
E e rn in the Moor o 9 on 
| , HARTLAND Hundred. © _ — 

| 2 25 5 16 102 

30. Artland — 2216 — 3 

| Woolfordiſworthy 1 5 | 
 Yarnſcombe „ HAL BERTON Hundred. 
Willcomde — © 9 9 „ Tn. 
N — © 14 7: |34- NUrleſcombe, for 

— 7 | Aſhford & Som. 3 
8 " ; Appledore Tything 


| | Sampford- 


37 


— 
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C. S. | | 7 Se D. 
Sanford Fler 1 8 x | Wemworthy — 1 93 

Willand — 10 7 Bruſhfor d —— 019 6 
Halbertoen — 3 55 4] - Eggsford 8% 7 
Uplowman for IN 317 5 OE 1506147 75 

5 + 25 : = F RE 3 1 
Ye DD FTE 36 been 0 1s 
Lr rox Hundred. | - Zeat-Monachoram 5 | "I 

3 Ben Clovelly 2 3 101] Bow, alias Nemetracey 2 8 9 

. Bridiſtow — 1 9: 3] Down St. Mary 2-19 8 

' Sourton = 1 - Clanaborough | — 0 19 6 
Marytavey — 19 3 — 
SGermans-Week 1 4 44 ee . 
Thurſelton — 0 19 6 o 
Lew-Trenchardd 1 4, 4: 39. Afſhreigney | —_— 7s 

Curriton 0 9 0  Acheringron n .7t 
"Ldford OD erin — 2 13 7. 

1 3's | W 1 25 _ Highbickington 2.13 74 | 
it. 3 Dolton 2:13 71 
| —— Dowland — 0 19 6 
36. e %%% 3 

Eiften — 213 77111 _ I+ bd 2 
Broad woodwidger , wn om — — 

8 5 7 1 4 5 AR | Grin S745 Maxy Handel. 
Dunterton „ 1 6 |. 40: . Oricysr MaryPariſh 4. - 9 
Broadſtone — 81 4 Tz ; ED 
Virginſtow — 0 19 6 5 = 
South-Sydenham 0 14 71 1 Hundred. 
* — 1 4 4: . PLympton St. Mary ' 4 7 9 

O 1 — Plymſtock ——. 2 3. 105 

= . 4 „ 1 5 
e i Brixham 
Non rn-Tawron Hundred. Wembury 
Revelſtock 
CHauleigh T7 71 Shau gh 
Lapford — 2 13 72 881 
N — 119 ; 


Rogonovon ” 


ben Hundred. 


of Dzvonsurne. 


Fe 


| I WE ae | Die Bu. Da 
42. D © 197 — 219 3 
| Tamertonfolliet 2 3 105 
St. Brideau e — 1 9 3 
Stoke-Damerall i 
0 b me — 1 9 3 
Bickley — 0 19 6 
'.,. Plymouth +- — 5 8 4 
19,13, 300g. 

43: | Buckland-Monachorum 13 
White-Church 1 
Peter-Tavey  —— 1 4 45 
Walkhampton — 2 3 10 

-  Sampford-Spiney. 1 4 44 
 Meavy n= Try 9 3 
Shipſter 3 42 
14 13 6 

— | ; 

Sura Hunidred, 2 

44 Ittle Torrington - 2 3 10% 
+L Fae Mtn 15 7 2 
Newton St. Petrock . 
Shebbear — 2 13 7 
Iddeſleigh © — 2 3 10M 
Meeth — 9 3 
Huiſh —V—— 4.7 
Petrockſtow — 2 1 37 
Shipwaſh | „„ 
Buckland-Filleigh e 41 
Martin | %% 83 
Beaſord — 119 0. 
22 11 1 
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| Vf. 
74 Norten 8 9 
Buckland — 2 8 9. 
Parkham —  _ 9 
Langtree — 2 8 9 
Littleham —— 114 1; 
Allington — 14. 1 
Abbotſham —— 1 14 12 
Monkley — 114 14 
Wear-Giffard — 114 15 
Eaſt Putford — 0 14 7: 
i — 4; 9. 
Frithelſtocx — 2 8 9 
Lannas — 8 5 
88 6 
\STANBOROUGH Hundred.” 
[46. Atarongh 137 11 
| M Weſt-Allington : 0 Iz 
f — 2 3 o. 
Loddiſwell 2 3 104 
Thurlſtone— 19 3 
Churſtow — 1 9 3 
South- Milton — 1 9 3 
Woodley —— 1 9 3 
South-Huiſh —— 0.19 6 
Kingſbridge —— 1 9 3 
1 ET — — 
1919 9 
7. South-Brent 9 
Pe — 2 8 9 
Dean- Prior — 119 o 
- Holn 3 {4 3 
. — 1 19 © 
Dipford — 2 3 10 
Dartington — 119 0 


2 
8 
2 
* 
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| $0. 


The 9 — 


f | C. S. D. , | 5 
North Huiſh  — 1 9 1 51. Northmolton — 3 8 
Moreleigh — F 9 31 1 e 
8 — ollan . 14 1+ 
191 6 1 Weſtanfley — 4 4 
3 Eaſtanſley — 019 6 
5 : Twitchin N _— 0. 6 
| SurnwiLE Hundred. 5 „ 
| 9 19 1 
48. Siken — 3 8 3 3 — 
Loxhore — 1 14 14] 
Arlingion — Ao nn Hundred. ou 
„ po 7 08 Oretonhampſtead NS a 
7 . 9 
Ae — 2 3 10 'M Bovey-Tracey 2 8 9 
Charles Tre: 119.75 Mannaton  —— 1 14 1 
12} 32  North-Bovey — 114 1 
| | Hennock 1 14 I; 
49. Parracombe —— 2 3 105 ee n 
VLynton 1 0 8 8 : 
Challacombe — 2 3 101 e No 
Brendon f e e 3 hb 5 15 
on. . 2.9 3]sz.Afhburm — — 3 13 1 
r Ilſington—— 2 3 10+ 
Kentiſbury  — 1 4 4 Kingſteington —— 2 3 10 
. 2 Pa 6 1 Bickington  — 1 4 4z 
$012} ON] Hd . 
| | Teingrace mm—— Oo ; 
S0UTHMOLTON Hundred. 5 A | „„ 2 4 
1 . 
N 3:13 11 5 ES 
Chittlehampton 3 13 12 | WP" _ 
— Tawton-Biſhop — 2 3 10x Tavisrock Hundred, 
Lankey — 2 3 1% . a 
Warkley — O 1g 6 94 Aviſto ck 7 9 
George-Nympton 1 9 3 Mitton-Abbott 1 14 
Satterly o 9 9. Brentor „ 
14 12 6 6 11 7: 


TivER Ton 


of Duvonenrny 


Twen ros Hundred. 


N 


i 
5s Plowman. — 1 16 1 
U Huntſham —— 0 14 71 
Calverleigh 09 9] 
LOTTO _—x 
3 8 3 
Wonronp e „ 
5. Eavitree— 2 8 9 
Hr h — 2 8 9 
Pinkos — 114 1 
Sowton — 1 
Poltimore—: 1 9 2 | 
Huxham — 0 
Stoke- Cannon — 1 19 oO 
Re. . - — nu 0 
Brampford-Speke 119 © 
a B $0 Of 
| WD 8 
| n . 
5 St. Thomas — 2 : 104 
Whiteſtone — 119 o 
 Dunsford - 1 19 0 
Tedburn St. Mary 1 
Cheriton-Biſhop "1.29. © 
_ Chriſtow — 7119 o 
Bridford — 119 © 
Folcombe-Burnell 0 19 6 
c 16 11 6 
68. South-Tawton T3 44 
42 * 7 


1 . 
5 Drewſteington — 2 3 look 
-, Spreyny... TI; 0 
Throwley — 3 
__ Gidley — 1 9 3 
Kittiſley — 19 
| 3 W 
13 17 log 
595 Ralt-Ogwell = 1-0 3 
Weſt-Ogwell — o 14 7+ 
"Coombintinhead 2 3 105 
Stokeintinhead — 2 13 72 
St. Nicholas  —— 0 9 9 
1 . p 2 
FH W1THERIDGE Hundred. 
60. Nenn More 3 3 47 
C Oakford — 2 13 71 
Rackenford — 13 71 
_ Stoodleigh —— 213 7 
Templeton , —— 1 9 3 
Puddington '— 1 4 4 
Creacombe — Oo 9 9 
i 7: 
61. Witheridge 7 
Biſhops-Nympton 475: 0 
 Romanſleigh — 1 9 3 
3 — 19 3 
Waſhford-Pyne 0 14: 74 - 
: Is 2 0 
62 Kings- 


. - 
—U—U now oo —— — * 4 
J ͤ u d df c rd or ria, aro 4 AR 
N 2 a * 9 8 
o * 1 the, 


——— 


PFF CCC 
80 : <4 F 4 PERL 


2 


W 
2 4 
* 


: „ The Gendrdl buen. 


by #: Kinge-Nywplon 


. 


A 8 N 5 : 
2 . - Hp 2 „ 


4 „ : CG ee , Du 
3 a4 > Pouzhill „ 

7 9 Stockleigh-Eigim ©: 14 71 
19 6 | Shobrooke 2 8 

9 3 Stockley-Pomeroy' © o 
8 Upton-Hellions 5 


Chulmlergh © 
Cheldon - — 
Weſt-Worlington 
Eaſt-Worlington 
Thelbridge 
Woolfardiſworthy 


0 


| 0 8 W Hundred. 


8 
q 
1 82 


i SE! W Inkley Pariſh 2 18 6 
| Wzer-Bupuzion Hundred 4 , END _ 


6 3: Heriton-fitz-paine 8 3 LoxbearTything pays win > 
8 3 1 14 1 North-Tawton Hundred. 


Seen mY. ere by us, Fe B. (Z. gy. 
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* 


Nin 
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* - 
” — . TY Ly S. 


8 , 2 
* 1 : 1 8 1 x 6 . 
* 5 oo : 


The Whole Rate is i. 2 927 36. 101. 


N. B. 7 be Nawberd in the Abe appear 10 be * the diſſerent Diviſ ons of the Raves 
Hundred i in fas fas Drs” "or bags one rate Conſtable to each Pow! ap on. 
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